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PERU AS IT Is. 


WHEN we survey the actual state 
of our colonial possessions, almost the 
only source of trade which our foreign 
policy has left uss we are filled with 
shame, discomfort, and alarm. The 
revolutionary principles of our pre- 
sent Government, and the injustice 
and spoliation, whieh are the off- 
spring of those principles, have filled 
all the corners of our vast colonial 
empire with brooding discontent. In 
this ominous state of things, we turn 
our eyes with eager solicitude to every 
source from whence our declining 
ecommerce may be refreshed ; and we 
fain would persuade ourselves, that, 
as Providence has furnished the phy- 
sical world with a grand restorative 


in the law of compensation, so the 
great and sudden ruin with which 
our colonial trade is threatened may, 
by some happy arrangemement of the 
same kind, be mitigated, if not re- 
paired. Unless we are greatly mis 
taken, Spanish America is destined 
to be our restorative ; and, indeed, it 
owes us that retribution, for its inde- 
pendence was mainly achieved by 
British capital and British valour. 
There is no elimate which those fas 
voured regions do not embrace, no 
fruit which they do not yield, no mi- 
neral production in which they @o not 
abound. Their waters are the inheri- 
tance of the great leviathan,* and 
every island and desert rock and jut- 





Peru as it is: a Residence in Lima, &e. 


London: Bentley, 


By Archibald Smith, M.D. Two Volumes. 


* If these countries should become settled, a large capital might be very profitably 


employed in fishing establishments, both in Chile and Peru. 


The length of a whaling 


voyage, and the expense in the same proportion, would then be reduced from three, four, 
and even five years, to one; for a very few weeks would carry the vessels to the scene of 
action and bring them back again. The oil, in greater or smaller quantities, as it bappen- 
ed to be ready, would be an acceptable freight for homeward-bound ships ; and there would 
be no occasion to keep large expensive vessels for years at sea, in the hope, often frustra- 
ted, of completing their cargoes. This it is, we believe, that makes the whale fishery of 
these distant seas a hazardous enterprise; but this should seem to be in a great measure 
remedied by the plan we propose. We have not room to show the other advantages which 
it embraces. There is one, however, which we cannot but advert tc, for in our appreben- 
sion, it is of the first importance, namely, the comparative healthiness, both moral and 
physical, which it would ensure to the seaman. Instead of being estranged and cut off, 
as it were, from the benignant influences of civilised life, he would have his home and family 
near at hand, and it would be the duty as well as the interest of his employer to watch over 
its welfare. The advantage, in point of bodily health, ofa short voyage over a long one 
1g too obvious to be insisted on. Our brethren of the United States, to our shame, seem 
almost to have monopolized this trade; and, what is still more observable, they earry it 
On principally with British capital. In the Washington Army end Navy Chronicle, for 
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ting promontory is the haunt of the 
furry seal.* 

With what astonishing rapidity has 
our commerce with the United States, 
especially since their independence, 
increased in magnitude and import- 
ance! And yet our commerce with 
Spanish America, if duly fostered, 
would, in the course of time, be still 
more important—not only because its 
productions are intrinsically of greater 
value, but because we should be the 
carriers of them ; acondition of tran- 

-scendent consideration to England, 
whose greatness, nay, whose vital 
principle, lies wholly in her ma- 
rine. 


Out of the various indefinite ma; 
South American productions, let ug 
take an instance or two from each ip. 
dividual of that majestic triplet which 
supplies all the wants and luxuries of 
human life—the vegetable, animal, and 
mineral kingdoms: from the first we 
take cotton and sugar—from the se. 
cond, wool—from the third, the pre. 
cious metals. When we consider that, 
of 330 millions of pounds of cotton 
which are annually importedintoGreat 
Britain, 270 come from the United 
States, we cannot fail to perceive how 
much we are concerned in cultivating 


the friendship of a cotton-growi 
people. Peru alone,t if capital and 





1837, the number of vessels at sea, on the Ist January of that year, employed in the South 
Atlantic and Pacific fisheries, is stated at 256. 


Of which sailed in 1833 34 
1834 66 
1835 75 
1836 8l 
—_ 956 


The number of seamen employed 10,000—and the amotnt of capital invested 7,000,000 
of dollars. See the appendix to Dr Smith’s work, vol. ii. p. 288, where the North Ame 
rican whale fishery in the Pacific alone is estimated at 12,500,000 dollars. ; 

* We have here stated rather what was and what should be, than what is; for the North 

Americamsealers have nearly exterminated the whole race of fur seals. It is greatly to be 
desired that Englishmen should form establishments in the Pacific for the prosecution of this 
trade. Under their fostering care, with the aid of good laws, enforced by the proper naval 
authorities, by which unseasonable and indiscriminate butchery would be prevented, it would 
soon become a fruitful and perennial source of gain. The Russians have so protected the 
Fox istands in the North Pacific, that their fur company collects annually upwards of- half 
a million of the best skins, and might probably collect many more without injury. to the 
fishery. 
_» The fish (commonly called the squid), which is the food ef these valuable animals, 
abounds in the seas that wash the Falkland Islands—South Shetland, South Orkney, and 
South Georgia—the island of Tierra del Fuego, of Juan Fernandez, Masafuero, S. Felis, 
and S. Ambrosio, off the coast of Chile—all the islands and rocks. off the coast of Peru from 
Mexilones to Payta, and certain uninhabited parts of the coast itself. Also the islands of 
Guadaloupe, off the coast of California, and the Fox Islands to the north of Japan. Upon 
all these islands and coasts, with the exception of the Fox Islands, the fur seals, as we have 
already observed, have been nearly exterminated; which is the more to be regretted, to 
speak merely in a commercial sense, since their fur has become peculiarly valuable asa 
substitute for beaver in the manufacture of hats, muffs, &c. So much so, that a good 
skin, as we have been informed, will now sell in the United States for a Spanish 
doubloon. : 

To give an instance of the rigorous industry of the North American sealers, we have 
heard it stated, on very good authority, that, between the years 1794 and 1804, they killed 
in the small island of Masafuero alone three millions of fur seals, which they sold in China 
for ten millions of dollars. 

+ The British trade with Peru may be considered as equal to the trade of all other 
nations with that.country: the total value of imports being eight millions, and the British 
something more than four millions of dollars. This amount, it may be presumed, will soon 
be increased by the China and Manilla trade, which is now thrown open to British subjects, 
and which has hitherto been monopolized by the Americans, and upon the same agreeable 
terms as the whale fishery—that is, principally on British capital. The annual amount of 
this trade with Peru alone, and for her consumption, is 500,000; with the whole Pacific 
it falls little short of two millions of dollars, which may be computed as an increase of 40 
per cent on the capital invested in China and Manilla, : 
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skill commensurate to its powers of 
production were employed, would be 
sufficient to counterbalance this fear- 
ful preponderance. ~The cotton plant 
is indigenous to its climate, and, what 
is worthy of remark, it continues for 
years; whereas, in the United States, 
if we mistake not, it is an annual. 
What a vast difference this must make 
in the expense of cultivation! The 
same do we say of sugar: if justice 
were done tothe Peruvian cane, its 
rich exuberance would leave us no- 
thing to regret in the loss of our East- 
ern and Western possessions but the 
shame of losing them. 

Of wool, to instance still in the 
same favoured country, the mountain 
pastures of Peru are capable of sup- 
plying any imaginable quantity : and 
we understand that, from its similarity 
to the wool of England, it has a pecu- 
liar merit in our market. It is likely, 
moreover, to be improved; for Merino 
rams have been lately introduced from 
New South Wales, and as the absurd 
prejudices which have hitherto check- 
ed its exportation are giving way be- 
fore the inftuence of a more enlight- 
ened policy, there is no saying to what 
extent this interesting commerce may 
be pursued. 

Of the precious metals it were 
surely unnecessary to point out the 
transcendent importance, both to this 
and every other country. After the 
late convulsion which shook England 
and the United States to their centre, 
and was felt more or less throughout 
the civilised globe, no paper will be 
tolerated any where that is not con- 
vertible into gold and silver; and 
bankers must consequently hold in 
hand a much larger supply thereof 
than heretofore. The demand for gold 
and silver, therefore, must daily in- 
crease, and in the same proportion 
inust that country rise in importance, 
from whence only it can be supplied, 
namely, Spanish America. 

But Spanish America, ever since 
the inauspicious declaration of its in- 
dependence, has been , vibrating be- 
tween profligate misrulé and the wild- 
est anarchy—between intestine com- 
motion and foreign war; nor does 
there seem to be any probability of its 
settling on its centre. Consequently, 
all its rich treasures are locked up— 
they are little better than sealed foun- 
tains, and the streams which should 
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have ge age and fertilised the world, 
have either ceased to flow, or are 
wasted at their source. Shame to Eng- 
land—the only country that could have 
staid the plague, and yet has witness- 
ed its desolating course with indiffer- 
ence, although thousands of her own 
children are numbered among its vie- 
tims! England, we repeat, is the only 
country that can stay the plague ; be- 
cause the enormous mortgage debt due 
by Spanish America to British sub- 
jects gives her an exclusive right to in- 
terfere. Let her rise, then, for a while, 
from her crouching ambiguous policy, 
and, assuming the generous dignity of 
better days, let her step forth, in the 
exercise of her undoubted right, and 
bid these struggling nations ceasefrom 
their strife, and compel them to dis- 
band their armies, and lay aside their 
tinsel and their swaggery, until they 
have paid their debts. Under this 
wholesome and necessary restraint 
their feverish throes would soon sub- 
side—the arts and the virtues of peace 
would diffuse their purifying and in- 
vigorating energies through all the 
veins of the social body—the profligate 
military, those irritamenta malorum, 
would be absorbed by productive la- 
bour, and Spanish America would be 
in a condition to perform the part al- 
lotted to it by the Creator, in his uni- 
versal scheme of beneficence. 

We were led into this vein of 
thought by the perusal of Dr Smith’s 
very interesting and instructive work, 
entitled Peru as it is; and we were 
about to dismiss it with the commen- 
dation which it deserves, when an old 
and privileged friend of ours, who was 
for many years resident in Lima, walk- 
ed into our laboratory. Like most of 
our countrymen who have become ha- 
bituated to the seducing climate and 
gentle ethics of that singular place, he 
is what he calls a lotophagist— 


"AAD? aise BéAovto per avdedos Awro- 
QDeryosrs 

Awrdy eee ropeavos pewvipeey, vere +e Aad 
stat. ‘ 


Odys. 9. v. 96. 


Or, to use the Limenian figure, which 
is precisely to the same purport as 
Homer’s, “Na tomado el agua de la 
Pila’’—he has tasted the waters of the 
fountain, and can never be happy but 
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in Lima.* Our mutual salutations be- 
ing concluded, we drew our ample 
morocco to the fire-side, and lowering 
our lotophagist + down into it— 
“softly down, softly down’’—we placed 
Peru as it is before him, and waited 
the result. That chair, like the Py- 
thian tripod, as all the world can tell, 
is full of inspiration, and we had a 
mind to try its influence upon our 
friend. But notwithstanding he had 
the advantage of a subject which of 
all others was the most agreeable to 
him, he was pretty considerably dull, 
as our friends on the other side the 
water would say, and we knew that 
his idiosyneracy was not adapted to 
the meridian of our morocco. How- 
ever, we took down his commentary 
as he delivered it, such is the privi- 
lege of that chair, with all the autho- 
rity of the plural number—and thus it 
runs :— 

The work opens with a description 
of the peculiarities of the Lima cli- 
mate—its influence on man and beast 
—and the atmospheric phenomena as 
indicated by the barometer, hygrome- 
ter, and thermometer, In the inha- 
bited parts of the coast of Peru, the 
equability and mildness of the climate 
are remarkable, and we admire the 
beautiful arrangements whereby a 
country so near to the equator is con- 
stantly refreshed from above and from 
below, from the mountains and from 
the sea, so that the summer heat of the 
valleys of the coast rarely exceeds 82 
deg. of Fahrenheit. ‘ On one occa- 
sion,” says Dr Smith, “ when we ob- 
served the barometer fall from 29 
9-10ths to 29} inches, there had been 
a smart earthquake, which, though it 
happened in the usually dry month of 
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January, was preceded by a gentle 
shower of rain.”—V. i. p. 7, ; 
is a fact worthy of observation. — It ig 
not unusual for earthquakes, even in 
Lima, to be succeeded by the fall of 4 
few rain-drops, and some of the severer 
shocks by heavy showers, This hap. 
pened in 1746, when the city wag 
ruined, and Callao buried in the sea 
and it was considered, as no doubt 
really was, as great a calamity as the 
earthquake itself. We always fancied 
that electricity was the agent that 
precipitated the water on these occa. 
sions, against the opinion of some emi- 
nent philosophers, and, among oth 

if we are not mistaken, the ce. ebrated 
M. Humboldt himself, who maintain 
that earthquakes are not accompanied 
by any perceptible increase or dimi- 
nution of electricity in the atmos. 
phere. But, as water might be pre. 
cipitated by the simple concussion of 
the superincumbent air, as it some. 
times eset during discharges of 
artillery, we never ventured beyond 
a mere conjecture. The fact, haw 
ever, here recorded, of an earthquake 
being preceded by rain, and that im 
the driest season of the year, and in 
a region where rain is almost un- 
known, seems to confirm our hypo- 
thesis—if not, how was the rain pro. 
duced? While on the subject of 
atmospherical phenomena, it may 
not be impertinent to mention, that 
gales of wind never reach the shores 
of Peru, or, to use the nautical 
expression, they do not ‘ blow home.” 
O, it is beautiful to stand upon a pro. 
montory, and look out upon the sue 
blime Pacific rolling its awful surges 
in thunder on the beach, while all 
beyond those stormy ridges is smooth 





* «* Na tomado el agua de la pila.”This is an expression which the Limenians were 
wont to use with great complacency, and with no little reason, to denote the enchantments 
of their city, which made all who had once known it unwilling to leave it. But the spell 
is broken now. It is no longer the city where no one was suffered, in a worldly sense, to 
be either poor or sorrowful—it is no longer, in short, the City of the Kings, In our 
travels we have frequently met with individuals who had resided in Lima during its pal 
days, and we have always been struck with the affection they retain towards it—they 
like banished men. The “‘ pila,” referred to, is a magnificent bronze fountain in the centre of 
the principal square, whose dimensions we cannot state; but it is very large, of exquisite 
symmetry and workmanship, and worthy of particular mention. In the time of the. Vice- 
roys it was guarded by a sentry day and night, but now its merit seems no longer to be 
understood. To give an instance of the vulgarizing character of the revolution, we fee 
member to have seen this beautiful fountain painted by order of the Government, on some 
a occasion, with stripes of red and white, like a groom's waistcoat, from top to 

ottom, 
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The instances of lunar influences in 


Peru, p. 14-16, are very remarkable, 
This effeet of the moon is by many 
persons 
put, for our own part, we find it to be 
avery painful verity at every full and 
change. 
sing in it? The moon affects the sea ; 
if it affect the larger mass of fluids, 
why not the less—for it is through 


thought to be a vulgar error, 


And what is there surpri- 


the fluids which they contain that it 
acts upon vegetable and animal bo- 
dies—in the former through the cir- 
culating sap, in the latter through the 
circulating blood ? 

‘* To enumerate no more particu- 
lars,” says the Doctor, speaking of the 
temperature of the Peruvian coast, 
“we think it will be found true, 
as a general proposition, that, from 
the desert of Atacama to the land. 
ing-place of Pizarro, on the banks 
of the Tumbez—from the southern 
tropic to elose upon the line—there is 
a progressive diminution of atmosphe- 
trical humidity.””— Vol. ii. p. 206. 
This phenomenon may be explained, 
we think, by the faet that the breeze 
which prevails along the whole of this 
coast passes, with the exception of a 
few and comparatively narrow valleys, 
over nothing but hot sandy deserts, 
and, of course, is continually losing 
more and more of its moisture, until, 
as it draws near to Tumbez, it begins 
to be saturated with the damps which 
for ever hang upon the equator, If 
the prevailing wind were from the 
north instead of the south, the whole 
coast of Peru would be a continuous 
forest. 

The general effect of the Lima cli- 
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and blue, and birds are basking on its. 
surface, and there’s not a wave to wake 
them from their slambers ! 
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mate, we are told at p. 17, is to enere 
vate and degrade 3 this is the effeet in 
a greater or less degree of all uniform 
climates ; * the equability of the tem: 
perature of the air,” says Arbuthnot, 
‘‘ rendered the Asiaties lazy ;” but we 
believe, with our author, that it is no- 
where so remarkable as in Lima, 
Indeed; the inhabitants seem to pride 
themselves upon it, as a pedagegue is 
wont to pride himself upon his 
‘‘ emollit mores nee sinit esse feres" 
—a line which we have hated, by the 
by, and not without reason, from our 
earliest youth, They seem to look 
upon this domesticating quality of 
their atmospbere as a discipline of 
their own. When an European ar- 
rives among them, in what is vulgarly 
called rude health—and rude it does 
certainly appear to the effeminate 
Limeno-——they survey him with a 
smile and a “ dejale, luego caeré"=~ 
which may be Englished in the words 
of the old song— 


** Never mind him, Jet him be-—— 
By and by he’ll follow thee.” 


When that ferocious and trueulent old 
Viceroy Amat arrived in Lima, the 
following pasquinado was put up in 
the great square— aqui se amansan 
leones”—* lions tamed here ;” and it 
is said that they one day brought the 
matter to the test, by throwing a line 
across the street, where his earriage 
was waiting at the palace gates, so as 
to stop his way. But how tame and 
how patient was the lion become? 
He merely ordered his coachman to 
turn round and take the opposite 
direction. Stories such as these the 
Limenos delight to tell, accounting 
the achievements of their climate as 
triumphs of their own,* From the 
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* At vol. i. p, 198, our author very truly observes, that the Limenos find e compensate 
tion for all the ills which the Revolution has brought upon them in their delicious climate, 
to which he applies with singular felicity old Homer's description of the Elysian fields, But 
we should have been better pleased if he had given us a translation of his own, instead of 
Pope's, which, however melodious, and in that respect it is inimitable, does nevertheless 
omit the very points wherein the similitude chiefly consists. His modesty has bequeathed 
us the task of supplying the deficiency. 


Th wtp fnisn Birk wiru dvSparces, 
Od n@erds, Br’ ae’ xeimor words, urs wes’ Yuopes, 
"Aan’ ait) ZePdgose A ovrees anres 
"Onsaros avinow avarlixsi &vIpdmrous. 

No child of labour there, with feverish head, 
Bends o'er his task and scarcely gains his bread; 
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generally enervating effects of the 
climate, we are naturally led to en- 
quire what is the general mortality ; 
and this information is given to us 
(c. 2) with a carefulness and diligent 
accuracy which challenges our confi- 
dence, and constrains us to admit the 
melancholy fact, that more than one- 
twentieth of the inhabitants of Lima 
perishes annually. The average mor- 
tality of a people so remarkable for 
their mode of living, and under such 
peculiar circumstances of time and 
place—in a climate to which there is, 
perhaps, no exact parallel in all the 
world, and at the ‘period of a great 
social revolution—is a valuable addi- 
tion to the volume of statistics, and 
powerfully exemplifies the most useful 
of all its conclusions, showing us, on 
the one hand, how mind is affected by 
matter, and, on the other, how moral 
causes are productive of physical 
effects. We are indebted to Dr 
Smith exclusively for this valuable 
information, and for a correct esti- 
mate of the population of Lima, which 
seems never to have reached 60,000 
souls, whereas it has been stated by 
several writers at 70 and even 80,000. 

The table, p. 30, of the different 
castes, which exhibitsourspecies stain- 
ed with every variation of colour be- 
twixt black and white, is very inter- 
esting. Of all these varieties, it 
should be observed, the Chino is mo- 
rally the worst. The mercuriality of 


Peru as it is. 
the black mingling with the saturning. 









temperament of the Indian, produces 
a character at once gloomy and fero. 
cious. On the contrary, the offspring 
of the white and the Indian is gentle 


and inoffensive; and it may be ag. 


serted, in general terms, that the white 
race produces an amelioration of all 
the others with which it mingles. The 
mulatto, for instance, is a highly in. 
tellectual and social being, abounding 
in good qualities: and some of the 
most erudite and talented men in Spa. 
nish America belong to this race. 

C. 8 and 4, on the food and dietetic 
habits of Lima, cannot fail of interest. 
ing the philosopher, whose object it ig 
to make himself acquainted with hig 
own species under every variety of 
circumstance, and survey human cha. 
racter in all its phases. These two 
artless unpretending chapters have all’ 
the charm of a Dutch picture: they 
let us quite into the interior of the 
Limenians, and make us better ac- 
quainted with them than we could pos 
sibly have been by a more serious and 
formal introduction. The quantity of 
provisions cooked and sold in the 
streets is enormous, and this is a fact, 
as the Doctor well observes, which 


‘ gives us an insight into the dietetie 


habits of the vuigar and the needy. 
(P. 35.) But it does more—it gives 
us a key to their moralities also, and: 
we easily gather from it that idleness: 
and improvidence must be the com. 





But the glad earth, through all the smiling hours, 
Unwrought by man, its genial tribute pours : 






Stern winter frowns not there, nor snow, nor rain 
Deforms the sky or desolates the plain ; 

But sea-born zephyrs, ever on the wing, 

Round the blest bowers eternal freshness fling. 


But there is still another advantage which this favoured country possesses——an advantage 


beyond the privileges even of the "Haveiov +sdiov—these are the pillars of everlasting snow, - 


which send forth their coolness into the night, while the zephyrs are reposing. 
(Our friend, W. Meleager Hay, has this moment keelavined an off-hand version—better 
than either—because more literal, and equally elegant.—C. N.) 


There, without toil, man spends his blissful hours : 
No snow—no rain—and winter scarcely lowers : 
But ever Zephyr’s gently-breathed air 

Ocean sends forth, to cool the dwellers there. 


Here is Pope’s paraphrase—a poor falsetto. 


** Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime : 
The fields are florid with unfading prime ; 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 


The fragrant murmurs of the western gale.” 









: 1839.] 


mon defects of Lima. There is great 
moral discipline in a kitchen fire. The 
section on cold and hot qualities, p. 
64, according to which the good or 
bad effects of food and medicine are 

rognosticated, is very amusing. The 
Doster is excited to more than his 
usual eloquence when he remembers 
the drilling he received at the hands 
of the “‘ wise women” of Lima on this 
subject. But he will forgive them 
when he considers that there was a 
time when the moral character was 
estimated in the-same manner: “ re- 
fert,” says one of the wisest among 
the ancients, “ refert quantum quisque 
humidi in se calidique contineat. Cujus 
in illo elementi portio preevalebit, inde 
mores. erunt.’”’— Sen. de ira. 1. 2, 
c. 19. 

The condition of slaves under the 
Spanish dynasty was so happy, says 
our author, that they “forgot that they 
were not free.”—P. 108. We have 
seen them glad to remember that they 
were slaves: we have seen soldiers, 
who had been emancipated by military 
service, return and deliver themselves 
up to their former bondage. They 
found the protection of a master better 
than that of the laws, and knew from 
experience that, as slaves, they were 
fed and clothed on easier terms than 
when they were free. But from the 
mildness of the servitude, continues 
the Doctor, “ nothing can be argued 
in favour of slavery as such, which can 
never be otherwise than unjust and 
unchristian.” | Without arguing any 
thing in favour of slavery, but giving, 
on the contrary, due praise to all who 
have endeavoured to abolish it, we 
cannot be blind to the fact, that all that 
has been done hitherto has only con- 
tributed to exacerbate the evil it was 
intended to remove. The slave trade, 
if it be diminished in quantity, which is 
by no means certain, is undoubtedly 
aggravated in kind. As it is illegiti- 
mate, it has fallen into desperate hands, 
and is carried on in a manner which it 
is horrible to think of. We are inclin- 
ed to believe that if the energy which 
has been employed in the hopeless 
task of, extinguishing slavery, had been 
devoted to the amelioration of the 
slave’s condition, it would have achiev- 
ed more solid good. Hopeless, we 
say, because we consider that the race 
to which the African negro belongs, is 
included.in the prophecy which doomed 
Canaan to be ‘a servant of servants 
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unto his brethren” (Gen. c. ix. v. 25), 
in whom were included all the rest of 
mankind. All the legislation of man 
is vain against the word of God: a 
servant of servants that race will be as 
long as the present dispensation of Pro- 
vidence continues. Like the Jews and 
the Arabs, they are fulfilling a prophecy 
in the sight of all men: like them they 
are bearing continual witness to the 
truth of God’s word and the unchange-. 
ableness of his decrees: and on that 
very account are they entitled not only 
to our compassion but to our respect 
and gratitude, since their sufferings are 
our edification. But seeing how the 
case stands, it were better that we ma- 
nifested our kindness towards them, 
not in vain efforts to achieve their li- 
berty, which, because they are vain, do 
only make their condition worse, but 
in mitigating and sweetening their sla- 
very, and making it, as far as possible, 
conducive to their temporal and eter- 
nal welfare. 

« There is among these gifted wo- 
men,” says the Doctor, speaking of 
the Limenas, “ a great esprit de corps, 
so that the greatest sinner among 
them is never left without a gentle 
voice to plead her cause, and palliate, 
when she cannot exculpate, a sister's 
errors :—no one ventures to throw the 
first stone at the unfortunate; and 
there insensibly arises a gradation of 
vices and virtues, dove-tailing into 
each other so as to constitute a social 
whole, wherein the different degrees 
of moral deviation are all shaded by 
an overflowing charity.” —Vol. i. p. 
131. This is, indeed, a fearful com- 
bination, and it is the chef-d euvre of 
the enemy to have enlisted charity on 
the side of vice. Better, on the whole, 
how much soever we may condemn it 
in the individual, is that rigorous un- 
sparing surveillance which, in other 
countries, women exercise over each 
other, showing mercy 


« To every failing but their own, 

And every wo a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister’s shame.” 
ZL. Byron’s Giaour. 


Still, wherever there is charity there 


is hope. Let good example once be 
ins in high places, and charity 
will be won over to virtue. Example, 
in mere human morality, is omnipo- 
tent—* inter causas malorum nostro- 
rum est, qudd vivimus ad exempla,” 
said Seneca: and certainly the conta- 
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gion of had example is deplorable; 
but, on the other hand, we are per- 
suaded that there is more than a com- 

nsating attractiveness in the exhi- 

ition of moral beauty. But this, the 
most important of all reformation, is 
not practicable until revolution ceases, 
till society is restored to a state of 
quiescence, and the dregs have settled 
to the bottom. But to turn away 
from a subject afflicting yet not hope- 
less, we are amused at the innocent 
simplicity of the following passage :— 
“« The ladies, when young, and long 
before they become marriageable, are 
taught to anticipate their own omni- 
potence at fifteen.”"—P. 130. At 
what epocha does the worthy Doctor 
suppose that the fair ones of our own 
dear country begin to dream of con- 
quest! Alas! alas! “de tenero me- 
ditantur ungui,”—we, for our own 
part, cannot remember the time when 
we were not their captive. 

** If we consider all things in the 
circumstances of the Peruvians, their 
story, from first to last, must awa- 
ken an interest in the mind of eve- 
ry enquirer into their past and pre- 
sent state, rather than dispose him 
to censure them indiscriminately for 
their error. We may, indeed, wonder 
not to find fewer good qualities among 
them ; and, on the other hand, not to 
see the fiercer passions that utterly 
brutalize human nature, and agitate 
every corner of society, more called 
into action among a medley of igno- 
rant and discordant castes, passing 
without adequate preparation, from 
one extreme of government to another, 
and from one civil broil into another 
of greater confusion and misrule.”"— 
Vol. i. p. 158. 

This is a sound and charitable con- 
clusion. There is every reason to 
believe that these interesting people 
would soon flourish in all the beauties 
of social life, if they were cultivated 
with the fostering hand of a steady 
paternal government, and were more 
subjected than they are to the curb of 
moral and religious discipline—* those 
reins,” to use the beautiful expression 
of the eloquent Solis, * without whose 
restraint man is left all alone with his 
nature.”* They have the two chief 


requisites, gentleness and 
But those qualities, as they are pas, 
sive, may be used for good or for evil,. 
Since the Revolution, they have been 
lamentably abused ; and we are so 
to say, that licentiousness and infide. 
lity, imported from France, have made 
a host of proselytes, or rather victims, 
among them: a bad exchange for the 
honest bigotry of their Spanish ances. 
tors, who laid hold on the mysteries: 
of God, 4 puno cerrado, with a elose 
determined grasp, and walked blind. 
fold to heaven. Let us hope that they 
will not be all corrupted, and that the. 
hour of regeneration is at hand. . 
The superstition which is so hue. 
morously described, p. 168, as seareh- 
ing for the Englishman’s dollars in his. 
grave, is not a whit more barbarous 
than the opinion which pervades all 
classes of society in Peru, and, until. 
very lately, has regulated its commer 
cial policy, namely, that the silver: 
which our countrymen export is-little: 
better than stolen, and that they are 
preying on the life-blood of the couns 


try. All exportation, in short, is . 


looked upon with jealousy. 


The * state of the medical schools 


and practice of medicine,” p. 179-102, 
is very well described. But what a 
pity it is that-the botanical region of 
this science has been so little cultivat- 
ed in a country where nature seems to 
have concentrated all her climates and 
temperatures, and brought all her 
treasures within a small compass, on 
purpose, as it were, to provoke our 
euriosity ; and where the native inha- 
bitants are skilful herbalists, and could 
reveal to us, if we would condescend 
to enquire of them, so many important 
secrets. Cinchona was a part of their 
materia medica before a Viceroy gave 
it his name, or the Jesuits usurped the 
honour of its diseovery. Botanists, 
and some of them of deserved celebri- 
ty, have travelled through extensive 
tracts of the country. But what have 
they done ? They have given us skilful 
genealogies of the plants, but of their 
virtues they say little or nothing. It 
is as though one should write a history 


-of human beings and make no men- 


tion of their souls. Our author, vol. ii. 
p. 61, has given a list of twelve plants, 
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with some notice of their medicinal 
virtues. But what are twelve plants 
out of myriads ?* 

The state of education fn the pre- 
sent day, which is sketched with fuith- 
fulness, forms a sad contrast to the 
solid system of better times, which, 
like a ruined temple, is still venerable 
in its fragments. Antiquated, though 
it was, that could not have been a bad 
system which collected those precious 
and now neglected folios—which pro- 
duced in that remote and secluded 
country the writers of the Mercurio 
Peruano—which produced an Olavide, 
the author of the Bvangelio en Tri- 
unfo, and a Villaran, who still lingers 
among the broken columns of the 
Forum, the profoundest jurist of Span- 
ish America. We shall be glad if 
the new school for law and philoso- 
phy,” p. 195, be as fruitful as the old 
one. At present, however, it is evi- 
dently premature ; for the floorings of 
the Ark have been broken, and must 
berepaired. Every thing else is idle 
until that rudimental work is com- 
pleted. 

In his description of the Peruvian 
Highlands, which contains some very 
spirited sketches of mountain scenery, 
our author introduces us to a very sin- 
gular personage, whom he denomi- 
nates the priestly distiller, under whose 
auspices we are made acquainted with 
the whole machinery of the Sierra 
trade, and consequently with the pro- 
duction of the soil, and the habits and 
character of its inhabitants. As the 
pensive Indian surveys the monuments 
of the wisdom and beneficence of his 
Incas—the aqueducts—the tambos— 
the roads—the terraced gardens— 
gardens now no more—the faded foot- 
steps of fertility long pouss away— 
how his heart sickens! When he re- 
members—and he has not forgotten, 
the paternal care of the father of his 
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pao i ye gene authorit 
hich pervaded the eet of me 
from top to bottom, tempering and as- 
similating itself, as it descended to all 
the various 7 grgewes through which 
it passed, till it reached the poorest 
Indian in his cabin—like the knotted 
cord (the quipu) which descended 
from the highest point of general his- 
tory to the last trivial occurrence of 
the day,—when he sees and remembers 
these things, his heart sinks within 
him to find himself a ruined abject 
slave! If for all that he has lost, he 
had gained the gospel, he might in- 
deed rejoice in the exchange. But, 
peseraly speaking, the religion he has 
earned js little better than the gen- 
tility of his forefathers ; while, on the 
other hand, he has greatly fallen off 
in morality, and in all that elevates 
the mind or enlarges the heart. In 
short, they have the defects which 
naturally spring from their degraded 
condition,—and who is it that taunts 
them? Their oppressors! ‘‘ Of such 
rsons,” says our author, “‘ we ma 
allowed tu ask, have they ever af- 
forded the Indian any rational en- 
couragement to honesty and industry 2 
Have they ever, by fair dealing, per- 
severed in the experiment of deser- 
ving the confidence, of conciliating the 
affections, or of calling forth the 
kindly sympathies of these humbler 
sons of the soil? What virtue, except 
patience, were they permitted to dis- 
close under Spanish oppression — 
(would it were mitigated under the 
patriot system !)—when their masters 
supplied them with the necessaries of 
life, just on what terms they pleased, 
and when the Indians could realize no 
property, however much they re- 
doubled their toil, for, in general, the 
fruit of their labour was not their 
own.”’— Vol, ii. p. 147. These are 
home questions, and they embrace the 





* Vol. ii. p. 238, in a note to the Appendix, mention is made of the Guaco, the fas 
mous antidote against poison. It has been said, that in the northern parts of Mexico, 
in the gulf of California, where the country is overrun by immense troops of wild dogs, 
and, consequently, where hydrophobia is prevalent, this dreadful disease is cured with 
Guaco. . We have travelled in those regions, and remember that it was commonly as- 
serted that the Indians had a specific for hydrophobia—but it was not Guaco, neither 
do we think that Guaco would grow in that climate. It was a most nauseous bever- 
age, whose ingtedients we never could ascertain, and was administered at intervals to 


the patient, until profuse 


If we remember well, Captain 


Owen, R. N., tells us, that on the coast of Africa the locked-jaw is cured on the same 
—— So of petepiration, which is produced by » nauseous electuary 
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whole cause of the Indian. Can we, 
then, be surprised to hear, that “ the 
curates who reside in the mountain 
glens and deep corries, feel assured, 
from the well known feelings cherish- 
ed by their flocks, that when the day 
arrives when these uneducated men 
of the hills shall understand what are 
their own political rights and physical 
strength, and shall be commanded by 
bold and sagacious leaders of their 
own blood and kind, they will fear- 
fully and cruelly avenge their wrongs 
on all advenedizos, all exotics—on 
their white oppressors and sable in- 
terlopers ?”—Vol. ii. p. 167. Yes! 
subdued revenge may be called the 
prominent characteristic of the Indian, 
and it accounts in a great measure for 
that melancholy mein which the Doc- 
tor attributes to the effect of moun- 
tain scenery. Yes! it is a dark eco- 
nomy of vengeance—it is the “ odium 
in longum jaciens”—it is the eye bent 
on remote but certain retribution. 

** As we approach still nearer the 
capital, where Glen-Rimac unfolds its 
wide and fertile acres of deep alluvial 
soil, we see that this goodly land, when 
denied water, puts on a look of desert 
sterility.” 

The obvious and more immediate 
cause of this sterility is undoubtedly 
want of irrigation, owing to the ruin- 
ous condition of the aqueducts. But 
there is another cause, which is opera- 
ting slowly, but with unremitting 
energy, and threatens ultimate deso- 
lation. We mean the sea sand which 
is marching incessantly before the 
trade wind. “Already it has sur- 
mounted the lofty hills which form 
the southern boundary of the beau- 
tiful valley of Lurin, and is com- 
ing down in large waves upon the 
cultivated ground. The same is ob- 
servable on the elevated plain which 
is Tablada, where the tops of the hills 
show like Egyptian oases, and from 
whence the sand is pouring down in 
enormous masses on the sugar planta- 
tions of San Juan and Villa, in the val- 
ley of Rimac. We have often pointed 
out this important phenomenon, but, 
strange to say, we have never met 
with any one who had either heeded 
or understood it. Most persons sup- 


ee 
posing that the sand had always been 
there, and others, who had observed 
that it contained marine shells, look- 
ing upon it as a vestige of the deluge, 
~ The description of the Cerro Pasco, 
Vol.ii, c. 1.is very interesting, and the 
best account that has hitherto been pub. 
lished of that famous mining ground, 
As it might have been expected in a 
country where political economy is 
only beginning to be known, the re. 
venue laws of Peru have operated, 
hitherto, as a premium on smuggling, 
and particularly in the precious metals, 
from their comparative easiness of 
transportation. This, accordingly, 
appears to be a great evil in Pasco, 
and it was proposed to remove it by 
the establishment of a mint there—a 
measure which, in our mind, will fail of 
its object. The true and only way 
of putting down smuggling is to lower 
the export duty, so that smuggling 
will not pay. If this were done, the 
revenue arising from the mines would 
be very considerably increased. The 
protector, Santa-Cruz, has permitted 
the exportation of silver, copper, and 
other ores, duty free, subject merely 
to the payment of one dollar, or four 
shillings, as a registry fee, on every 
five thousand pounds of metal. That 
this will be really beneficial to com- 
merce we are inclined to doubt, when 
we consider the expense of conveying’ 
the ores to the coast ; but the fact is’ 
otherwise important, as manifesting a 
liberal spirit, which, we are glad to 
observe, is the honourable character- 
istic of the commercial code lately 
promulgated by His Excellency. ~~ 

« The real rental of the state,” we 
are told, Vol. ii. p. 104, “can hardly 
at any time be clearly ascertained.” 
This is true: the amount of multifa: 
rious embezzlement, which is enor- 
mous, being an unknown quantity, it 
would be impossible to come to a cer- 
tain conclusion on this subject. But 
from the best data that can be ob- 
tained, the revenue of North Peru, 
which embraces the departments of 
Lima, Libertad, Junin, Huaylas, and 
Amazonas, may be estimated at some- 
thing more than two millions of dol- 
lars, of which nearly three-fourths aré 
produced by the department of Lima.* 








* We shall perhaps not be far wrong in estimating the ,revenue,of South Peru at ag 
much more; and thus the revenue of what was Peru proper, up to the’ date of.the 
Peru-Bolivian Confederacy, would be something more than four millions of dollars. 
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-At present, by reason of a large mili- 
tary establishment by sea and land, 
which foreign invasion has rendered 
necessary, the revenue falls short of 
the expenses. But as these expenses 
are nearly two-thirds greater than 
they would be in time of peace, a 
very considerable surplus would re- 
main if this incubus were removed, 
without reckoning the increase that 
would daily take place in every branch 
of the revenue, if tranquillity and se- 
curity were established throughout 
the.country, and all its resources 
nourished and augmented by the fos- 
tering hand of an enlightened and 
beneficent government. Here, then, 
in this section alone, we have a large 
income, out of which provision might 
be made for the British creditor, all 
squandered away in military expenses. 
And for this, as we said before, Eng- 
Jand is responsible, not only to her 
own subjects, but to the whole civilized 
-wotld—to the common family of man- 
kind! Having the power and the 
right to interfere, her supineness is un- 
just, inhuman, and, what is scarcely 
less to be deplored, it is most despi- 
cable ! 

From the weather-beaten plains of 
Pasco, at the enormous height of 
14,000 feet, the’ Doctor leads us down 
the Quebreda, pointing out to us all 
that is worthy of notice on the road, 
till, at the distance of twenty-two 
leagues, and the, mediate elevation 
of 7000 feet, he lands us in his hap- 
py valley—the valley of Huanaco— 
where he resided for three years. He 
describes it with evident tenderness, 
yet, with the same candour that marks 
all his work, he clearly shows us that 
Providence has done every thing there 
and man nothing, and that it is only 
‘another exemplification of the melan- 
choly truth, that where the Maker 
has been most profuse, the creature 
is most indifferent. From Huanaco 
our attention is naturally directed to 
the fertile regions which confine upon 
it—to the Pampa del Sacramento and 
the river Amazons—the richest plain 
and noblest river in all the world. 
‘What would we have given to have 
walked the timid unconfiding Malthus 
over this ground! But, alas! no body 
walks there but the painted savage; 
and, up to this day, the fairest portion 
of the earth is useless to man, and 
hath never fulfilled the intention of its 
beneficent Creator! Notwithstanding 
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the fine periods of Don Jose Lagos y 


“Lemus, it is very certain that there 


has hitherto existed a great prejudice 
against the admission of foreigners to. 
these regions, and that the navigation 
of the Amazons has not been desired 
by the people of Peru. Lieutenant 
Smyth and Mr Lowe experienced 
this; and it was the true reason why 
those praise-worthy individuals failed 
of the principal object of their enter- 
rize. 

_ It is the ordinary practice,” says 
our author, in his chapter on the Inca 
Indians, “ for the whole body of men 
to co-operate in any great work, such 
as constructing bridges for their com- 
mon good, or building houses for the 
convenience of individuals, on which 
occasions one party conducts stones 
and turf, another builds the walls, a 
third conveys timber from the distant 
woods, and a fourth cuts and lays on 
the thatch,’’ &c. 

This is an interesting relic of Inca 
discipline. By this division of labour 
and unity of purpose, which they 
learned from the bees better than from 
treatises on political economy, they 
constructed those stupendous works 
whose ruins we survey with amaze- 
ment—in Cuzco—in Tia-Huanaco— 
in the aqueducts, which are still the 
best in the country, after three cen- 
turies of civilisation—in the royal 
roads, those Giant’s Causeys, which 
traverse the whole empire, and which 
Humboldt, if we remember right, pre- 
fers before the Roman! That enlight- 
ened traveller might have added that 
they are also monuments of a refined 
policy worthy of the conquerors of the 
world ; for the Incas, like the Cesars, 
considered no country subjected to 
their dominion until they had made a 
high road through it for their legions, 
' 6 The Indians are said to indulge 
in the hope-of yet seeing a prince 
of theit own race on the throne; and 
such has been their well-founded and 
now habitual mistrust of the whites, 
that they have never revealed where 
all their own treasures and those of the 
Incas, which were buried after the 
death of Atahualpa, are to be found.” 
—(Note, vol. ii., p. 168.) There is 
no doubt that treasures to an incal- 
culable amount are concealed under 
ground, the secret of which passes 
down from father to son, among these 
enduring, self-denying people. Many 
of them are living in great apparent 
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verty and discomfort, whe are mas- 
ters of wealth. It is said that a father's 
and a nation’s curse pursues the wretch 
who reveals the secret inheritance to 
the white man. However that may 
be, there is a common superstition 
among them, that some great calamit 
is sure to follow the disclosure, and, 
truth to say, the presentiment has but 
too frequently been verified, Too fre- 
quently, when any of these poor crea- 
tures, through gratitude or affection 
to their masters or their compadres— 
for they love intensely when they love 
at all—have tmeparted the fatal secret, 
they have fallen victims to the avarice 
of those whom they desired to bless, 
and been murdered lest they should 
be equally generous to others. Alas! 
what a heart-rending volume might be 
composed of anecdotes in illustration 
of this fact! Surely, avarice is the 
worst, the most corrupting, the most 
fiendish of all the vices which deform 
humanity; and He who only knew 
the heart of man, would seem to sig- 
nify as much, when He placed Mam- 
mon in direct opposition to God— 
** Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
A very considerable treasure was dis- 
covered some years before the Revo- 
lution, amidst the ruins of an ancient 
Indian city in the neighbourhood of 
Truxillo; it amounted to five millions 
of dollars, and the Indians of that dis- 
trict were for ever exempted by the 
‘King of Spain from the payment of 
tribute, as an acknowledgement of this 
involuntary bequest of their ancestors, 
The entry in the archives of the Trea- 
sury, which records the fact, is still to 
be seen, and is one of the Lions of 
Truxillo. This treasure was denomi- 
nated by the Indians the peje chico— 
* the little fish ;”—the peje grande— 
“the large fish” —remains hidden, 
though many attempts have been made, 
and companies formed for the purpose 
of discovering it. 

Nothing, we are told, vol. ii. p. 175, 
but the wildest disorder pervades 
* every department of the social and 
political system of Peru.” What else 
could be expected, seeing they have 
endeavoured to make of the country 
that which it is not fit for—nor indeed 
any other—a republic—the insolent 
achievement of mere human reason? 
But of all countries there is none so 
unfit for a republic as Peru. Is it not, 
to use the French proverb, “ le bois 
dont on en fait.” Our author’s friend, 
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our people,” says he: alas! know 
is a fearful gift—he knows not what a 
demon he invokes ge th cs eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall ” 
was the treacherous signrenes of 
great enemy of man! No! 
a government which shall have a ng. 
tural and lasting interest in the pre. 
servation of the country—let ne 
and domestic habits be cherish 
every man feel himself secure under 
his vine and fig-tree—let piety be in. 
culeated and vice discountenanced— 
and leave the enlightening of the magg 
to Him who alone can hten with. 
out inflaming! But, unhappily, know. 
ledge is power; maxims have found 
their way into this an hy 
and the darkness is fearfully ill 
nated by the unhallowed lights of 
Materialism, Utilitarianism, &c, — 
Enlighten the masses! how little of 
philosophy, after all, do we find in 
this! What is it but to excite the 
substratum of society, which ought to 
be in a state of wholesome repose 
the foundation of the whole edifice 
Put it in motion, and what becomes 
of the superstructure? The effect of 
agitation is as ruinous as the spirit is 
diabolical. If things be left as God 
has placed them, the natural brood- 
ing warmth, and benignant action of 
the upper class, will always sublime, 
and rarify, and draw up into itself ¢ 
certain portion of the class below, so 
that, by an exquisite pas povgpen 
nicely balanced action and re-action 
which is beyond the wisdom of man, 
the surface of society will draw a con- 
stant supply of life and vigour from 
its base, F thout depriving it of its 
essential solidity, Butif this arrange- 
ment be interfered with, if any chan 
be made in the relative position, 
the weight and measure, of the party 
the whole scheme is broken up, 
** chaos is come again!” Consider 
those awful volumes of electric fire 
which are for ever sweeping over the 
surface of our atmosphere, nourish- 
ing, we may suppose, and tempering 
its higher parts—if they were to come 
down to our region below, or our sub- 
ordinate elements were to ascend into 
theirs, what would be the conse- 
quence? The conflagration of the 
world! 
In his concluding chapter, our au- 
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manual 

¢ rules, which every one 

who visits the regions to eat 
apply will do well to observe. We 
particularly fan of the following 
caution—* Ali excess in the cuticular 
secretion should be avoided by every 
proper means, such assuitable clothing, 
temperate living, aud moderate bodily 
exertion, &c. The contrary practice 
of encouraging’ sweats by heating 
drinks has a bad tendency, both moral 
and physical; physically, it produces 
sooner or later gastric and hepatic 
diseases; morally, it furnishes a pre- 
text and excuse for deep potations ; 
and‘ the end of all is, a broken-down 
constitution, and a mind impaired in 
its noblest powers.”—Vol. 2, p. 201. 
How many victims are annually sacri- 
ficed to that devilish suggestion, which 
appears to sanction indulgence with 
the authority of wisdom, that where 
— is profuse, drinking should 

more so ! 

. The necessity in all changes of cli- 
mate of attending to the cuticular 
economy is very powerfully exempli- 
fied in the following interesting fact 
related in the Appendix. “ The black 
cattle of the Sierra do not endure the 
climate of the coast; immediately 
that they descend from their native 
mountains, to use the vulgar expres- 
sion, they become touched: that is, 
they become stupified, and die with 
amazing rapidity. On examining the 
entrails of cattle thus cut off, the liver, 
which has a broiled appearance, is 
observed to be indurated. I conceive 
that these animals are affected by 
transition of climate in the same man- 
ner as the human species ; for as soon 
as the bullocks from the high and cold 
regions of the Andes arrive on the 
warm coast, the circulation of their 
blood is unusually accelerated and 
directed to the surface; but, as the 
skin which covers them is too thick 
and unyielding to allow of proper 
transpiration, the consequence is, that 
there arises an ardent fever which 
destroys them. In beeves, this fever 
is more violent and burning than it is 
in the paco or alco, because the skin 
of the latter, being of thinner texture 
than that of the oxen, offers less resist- 
ance to the outlet of the humours: so 
that, in the animals of finer skin, there 
comes out a salutary eruption which 
saves them, while in the black cattle 
nothing of this sort occurs, and there. 


Peru as itis. - 26 - 
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two divisions of the Appendix 
which treat of the zoology of Western 
Peru, and the geology of the country 
in the neighbourhood of Arequipa are 
interesting, not only for the informa- 
tion which they contain, but as em. 
bracing all that has been written on 
natural history by native Peruvians. 
Weare amused with the quaint forma- 
lity with which the author of the 
former of these divisions quotes the 
Trojan war, as an instance of epide- 
mies beginning with animals. It isa 
proof, however, of the old bard’s 
accurate observation of nature—an 
essential quality of all poets, by the 
bye. If we remember rightly, Thucy- 
dides, in his admirable description of 
the plague of Athens, mentions that 
it began with dogs. In Peru, towards 
the end of 1825, a frightful and very 
fatal epidemic broke out among horses, 
and was communicated to human 
beings, as we can answer from our 
own painful experience, having taken 
it from a favourite horse. It resem- 
bled the glanders; for there was a 
virulent defluxion from the nose, and, 
in some cases, the bronchial glands 
inflamed and suppurated. The remedy 
which was most successful among 
horses was fumigation with sulphur. 
It is certain that epidemics do often 
begin with the lower animals; whe- 
ther or not they be more particularly 
fatal to our species when they thus 
ascend to us from below, we cannot 
say, but the matter is worth enquiring 
into. 

Speaking of the desert which is tra- 
versed in ascending fromthe coast to 
Arequipa, our author says :—* Tra- 
yellers have remarked, that along this 
arid plain, which extends about twenty 
leagues inland, there are numerous 
moveable sand-hills, of regular figure 
like a half-moon, with the convex side — 
always looking to the sea.”—Vol. ii. 
p- 273. 

We have often journeyed among 
these half-moons. They = o-— 
posed of the lighter particles of the 
sand, which is generally of a greyish 
colour and mixed with pumice-stone, 
indicating a volcanic origin. That 
these crescents move we are inclined 
to doubt. That they have been form- 
ed by the trade-wind, is evident from 
their convex sides very invariably 
turned to the direction from whence 
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it blows, about $.S.E. Some ob- 
struction, a skeleton perhaps, may 
have arrested the sand in its flight, 
and served as a nucleus round which 
it has been accumulated. We cannot 
remember ever to have seen a bird in 
this desert, or, indeed, any other liv- 
ing thing than the lizard: and that it 
is not visited by birds of prey, may 
be inferred, we think, from the fact, 
that the animals which have perished 
there are dried up with their skin and 
muscle. 

On the ecclesiastical jubilee, with 
which the Appendix concludes, we will 
only observe that we have read it 
with mingled indignation, contempt, 
and compassion. The flagitious ex- 
cesses of Papacy are supposed by 
‘many charitable Christians, to be 
over-painted. Dr. Smith has done 
his duty to society in publishing this 
appalling document, as a fresh and 
palpable proof of its blasphemous in- 
solence and pride. 

We have refrained from speaking 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 


Peru as it is.. [Match 


any, and the general question ¢ 
prance the distance which 
rates us from the Western coast of 
Spanish America (see Appendix, p, 
286—290), not because the subject is 
unimportant, but because we deem it 
premature. Considering the value 
of our trade with the Pacific, which, 
in spite of the most untoward circum. 
stances, already amounts to upwards 
of 17 millions of dollars annually, no. 
doubt it is highly important to bring 
those regions as near to us as possi« 
ble ; and it does seem to be disgrace. 
ful, in thislocomotive era, that a voyage 
which might be performed in little 
more than one month should scarcely 
be accomplished in four ; but still, we 
repeat it, the consideration of the 
subject is premature ; for neither this 
nor any other project for the benefit 
of Spanish America, and the countries 
connected with it, can have any chance 
of success, or be prudently adopted, 
until those restless, reckless republics 
are compelled to abstain from mutual 
and wanton hostilities, 





SONNETS. 


WRITTEN IN LIVERPOOL, JULY 1838. 


Cam worshipper of Nature, seek the wood, 
There think alone—I love to pace this street, 
Where as in one, all nations seem to meet, 

Linked by the sea in common brotherhood : 

A vein is this of brisk commercial blood’; 

Here strongly doth the pulse of traffic beat. 
Large portion of the world’s wealth at my feet 

Lies here—rich harvest of the ocean-flood. 

A graceful spirit of voluptuous ease 
Is visible in column and in dome : 

Full opulence, just taste the stranger sees : 

The spirit which once in Venice had its home. 

That now no fable seems it, seeing these, 

Of beauty rising from the ocean-foam, 


IN BURNS’ MAUSOLEUM, DUMFRIES. 7 


Breatue I above his dust, who now has long 
Ceased with his musical breath to charm this air ; 
Sleeps Burns within this mausoleum fair, 

The peasant-minstrel of the heaven-taught tongue ! 

It must beso, for fancy here grows strong, 

So strong we feel him present every where,— 
The sod his recent impress seems to bear ; 

And we yet hear him in yon skylark’s song. 

Methinks [hear him whistling at the plough ; 

And from the Nith I catch his manly voice, 

Where unto song he breathed the eternal vow: 

Oh Nith! where oft to wander was his choice, 

The very light seems beaming from his brow 
In which these scenes must evermore rejoice. 











Sonnéts. 


1N THE SAME. 


Atone in intellect—oft he withdrew 
From his blithe fellows, and afar would stray, 
On by the Nith, in the dim close of day : 
And there would murmur, midst the falling dew, 
Strains that all mirth could sadden and subdue. 
Whilst marvelled much his comrades, lightly gay, 
He should be sad whose wit woke mirth alway,— 
He who could find not “ audience fit though few.” 
The tide subsides, the tumult, and the stir: 
The stream flows on, and slumbers in its bed . 
We look around us still, for things that were: 
The clouds are rosy, though the sun is fled: 
For they with whom we think, and would confer, 
Prove oftentimes the distant, or the dead. 


ON VISITING RYDAL MOUNT, 


Lonc-soucnt, and late-discovered, rapt is he 
Who stands where spring the Niger or the Nile ; 
And I, like-wearily, who many a mile 
Have voyaged and have'travelled, proudly see, 
Of this famed Mount the living Castalie : 
Cheered by the Poet’s hospitable smile, 
I breathe the air of the song-hallowed pile,— 
With but half faith what is can really be. 
Flow on, O, holiest river! even like Time, 
Till both your waters in one ocean end : 
Flow on, and with refreshment many a clime 
Copiously visit, mountain stream sublime! 
Thankful, these moments at your source I spend— 
Not without awe, as though it were a crime. 


WasuinctTon Browne, New York. 





KATE. 
FROM LAKE WALLENSTADT, SWITZERLAND, 


1, 

LongLy, as a place enchanted, 

Lies the lake, in silence deep ; 
Round, as warrior chiefs undaunted 

Watch somethroneless queen asleep, 
Stand the cliffs in stern array |— 
Fissured piles of strata grey, 
By the water worn away. 
Your large eyes would larger grow 
At their monstrous forms, I know, 
With a solemn joy elate, 
Were you here, my bonnie Kate! 


2. 
Far above, their blue tops soar, 
Spire and tower in outline bold, 
All beseamed with snow-streaks hoar, 
Solemn, lonely, bright and cold! 
There the soft elouds, as they rove, 
Pause—and stooping from above 
Kiss the crests they seem to love! 
You would deem them spirits fair, 
Playing each one with the hair 
Of its giant warrior mate, 
Were you here, my lively Kate! 
VOL, XLY, NO. CCLXXXI1. 


3. 

Black upon the slopes so green, 
Swarm the arrow-headed pines ; 
Here, like troops with steady mien, 

Who in ordered squares and lines, 
Wait attack, with vantage good ; 
There, like foragers pursued 
By a peasant multitude, 

In close flight they seem to press 

Up the hill, till we could guess 
Which theirstronghold, what their fate, 
Were you here, my winsome Kate! ~ 


Balanced on the mountain side, 

High in dizzy loneliness, 

Oft a daring pine is spied, 

Like a cragsman in distress, 
Where all footing seems to end, 
Doubtful, which way next to wend, 
If to mount or to descend ! 
Empty air around, beneath, 

It would take away your breath 

That sheer depth to calculate, 

Were you here, my gentle Kate! 
U 





5. 
Now the gliding vessel passes, 
“Cascades all around us dashing ; 
Some in downward-pointed masses, 
Densely smoking, fiercely flashing ! 
Some upon the slopes recline 
Like fixed veins of silver fine, 
As the net-work spiders twine ; 
Others hang like new-combed fleeces, 
Ribb’d across in wavy creases ! 
You could ne'er your gazing sate, 
Were you here, my fine-nerved Kate! 


6. 

Overhead the clouds float by— 

But can scarce their way pursue, 
For the tall cliffs touch the sky ; 

Look! from its intensest blue 
Comes a snowy cascade slipping, 
O’er successive ledges tripping— 
’Tis a white-winged angel stepping 
Down from heaven! Oh, you would 

prize 

Those serenely glowing eyes, 
That sweet smile compassionate, 
Were you here, my deep-souled Kate! 


7. 

Faintly sing the thrushes, hark ! 

Far in yonder air-hung grove ; 
Pouring bolder notes the lark 

Dots the azure up above! 
Lavishly his lays he flings 
All around, and as he sings 
Spreads and-folds his trembling wings 
With uneasy motion, quite 
Thrilled, convulsed, with his delight! 
You would sing with joy as great, 
Were you here, my sweet-voiced 

Kate! 


8. 

By the ashy rocks below, 

Mark, a hermit-fisher grey, 
How the heron, to and fro 

Slowly flaps his stealthy way ! 
Though alit, his long wings see 
Still are flapping, as though he 
Poised himself unsteadily ; 
Then unmoving as the rocks 
Which in hue so well he mocks, 
Where he is, you scarce could state, 
Were you here; my bright-eyed 

Kate ! 


Rate. 


9. 

Oft the beetling ramparts 

Gothic gables quaintly ’d; 
Oft seem faced with many a shape 

Carved by ameient Coptic hand ! 
Watchful, ‘mid the trees aloof 
Dark-red chalets, weatherproof 
With projecting shadowy roof, 
Seem to hint, how well you may 
In this tranquil Eden stay :— 
What desire would they create, 
Were you here, my pensive Kate? 


10, 

Some depress'd to see all kindness 
Sunk in ruthless rage for gold, 
Sick of party’s cherish’d blindness, 

Thus their wishes might unfold: 
Here, with joys unknown to riot, 
Sound repose and simple diet, 
Books, and love, and thoughtful 

quiet, 
One might dream a life away, 
Always cheerful, often gay ! 
You would wish for no such fate, 
Were you here, my wiser Kate! 


11. 
Well you know, though Nature waste. 
Wonders here no words can frame, 
Custom dulls the keenest taste, 
Use makes even wonders tame! 
Leisure has a leaden wing, 


~ Happiness, where’er it spring, 


Always is an active thing ; 

And whatever it profess, 

Solitude is selfishness,— 

Homely truths would have their 
weight, 

Were you here, my thoughtful Kate! 


12, 
Then our dear and noble land 
Would present to memory’s eye, 
If no hills, no rocks so grand, 
Hearts as firm and minds as high! 
Nature never has designed 
Aught so wondrous as the mind 
Of mysterious humankind ! 
You would know where mindis flashing 
Rapid as the cascade dashing ! 
You would bless your home, ‘your 
state, ’ 
Were you here, my Enetisu Kate! 
ALFRED Doerr, - 
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EARLIER ENGLISH MORAL SONGS AND POEMS. “i 


Tne entrance of Spenser and Shak- 
speare on the scene of English litera- 
ture immeasurably elevated the stand- 
ard by which its performances were 
to be judged; and in now reviewing 
one department of that literature, we 
feel that a very different allowance is 
tobe made for the writers who pre- 
ceded and for those who followed them. 
In the earlier class, we may admit 
the plea that the poetry of this coun- 
try was yet in her nonage—that her 
attempts were more deserving of praise 
than her failures of condemnation— 
and that her irregular and tentative 
efforts afforded the best hope of at- 
taining a perfect knowledge and com- 
mand of noble thoughts and appro- 
priate language. But no excuses of 
this kind can be received after the 
eriod when the mighty masters we 
oe mentioned displayed their per- 
fections. It was not to be tolerated 
that, from their strains of heavenly 
harmony, the ear should be distracted 
bythe empty jingle or grating discords 
of those who could offer for its delight 
neither power of sentiment nor ele- 
gance of execution. Anexample had 
now been afforded in which the most 
exquisite poetry was made the vehicle 
of the purest virtue and the profound- 
est wisdom. A proof had been given 
that, in our native language, we pos- 
sessed an instrument whose compass 
and diversity of tone could give ex- 
pression to every variety of feeling, 
whether lofty or refined, tender or 
terrible. Those, then, who had not 
something to say, that was worth 
saying, and who could not present it 
in a shape that was calculated to please, 
were bound to remain silent, and leave 
the national taste to satisfy itself in 
that inexhaustible supply of delight 
and instruction which the works of 
true genius had placed at its com- 
mand. 

Yet the production of such sublime 
compositions, though calculated to 
raise the standard of ideal perfection, 
and in a particular manner to purify 
the taste, was by no means incom- 
patible with the encouragement of 
minor effusions, if possessing rela- 
tively and after their own kind an ap- 
propriate merit in matter and in man- 
ner. Inthe human heart, as in‘a nobler 


domain, there are many mansions— 
many varieties of susceptibility—many 
degrees of delight. A sound anden- 
lightened judgment may see in the 
works of man, asin those of nature, 
an unlimited variety of beauty and 
goodness, extending from the most 
immense to the most minute. In pro+ 
ductions of the most opposite charac- 
ters as to dignity or magnitude, an 
analogous if not an equal degree of 
excellence may be recognised, if there 
be symmetry of proportion and pro- 
priety of purpose. In the pursuits 
whether of science or of taste, the 
presence of truth or loveliness is alike 
perceptible through every link and at 
either extremity of the chain of ex- 
istence. An admiration for the um- 
brageous majesty of the giants of the 
forest does not wean our affections 
from the little wild-flowers that lie at 
our feet: the contemplation of the 
orbs and systems of the heavens them- 
selves does not teach us to look with 
scorn or indifference on the crystal 
spherelets that linger in the morning 
grass, We even find an additional plea- 
sure in tracing the same laws and the 
same relations in objects that appear in 
some respects to be sodifferent.. Inlike 
manner the sincere sentiments of an 
humble heart, when fittingly express- 
ed, will be equally sure to please, 
though they will not please in an 
equal degree, with the most sublime 
emotions or the most exquisite con- 
ceptions of genius. The great cause 
of disgust or contempt in literature is 
not simplicity, but affectation—not 
the lowliness of the sentiment, but 
the absence of any sentiment what- 
ever—not the poverty of the subject, 
but the disparity between the subject 
and the execution—between the at- 
tempt and the success. The works of 
Shakspeare and Spenser, therefore, 
still left ample room for the exertions 
of very inferior powers, if judiciously 
employed ; and they who have the 
highest admiration for these master- 
pieces of art, will probably be the 
most easily pleased with humbler ef- 
forts which present, however feebly, 
a faithful reflection of nature and 
virtue. 

We do not find among the works of 
Spenser any minor pieces that fall 
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within the range of our present aim. 
But we may borrow from his great 
contemporary two exquisite jewels for 
our cabinet: two fragments in which, 
in a less degree, we may see the power 
of that mighty mirror which was held 
up to nature by her favourite son and 
servant. The beauty of the song 
which we are to quote, were we not 
all familiar with it, would be some- 
what impaired by its separation from 
the drama with whose sylvan scenery 
and romantic sentiment it so fitly har- 
monizes ; yet it tells its own story 
with a force and clearness that need 
no comment, and which condense in- 
to a few lines whole volumes of mis- 
anthropic declamation. The verse 
that follows, and which we have sepa- 
rated from a companion of inferior 
merit with which it is united in the 
Passionate Pilgrim, seems to us to run 
over the topics of beauty’s fragility 
with a most melancholy sweet- 
ness :—~ 


3. 
** Blow, blow thou winter wind : 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou are not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


2, 
** Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky : 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
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Early English Moral Songs ana Poems. 


IN PRAISE OF THE COUNTRY LIFE, 


‘Most happy, blest the man that midst his country bowers, 
Without suspect of hate or dread of envious tongue, 
May dwell among his own, not dreading fortune’s low’rs, 

Far from those public plagues that mighty men hath stung ; 
Whose liberty and peace is never sold for gain, 
Whose words do never sooth a wanton prince’s vein. 





‘* His will, restrained by wit, is never forced awry ; 
Vain hopes and fatal fears, the courtier’s common foes, 
Afraid by his foresight, do shun his piercing eye, 
And nought but true delight acquaints him where he goes ; 
No high attempts to win, but humble thoughts and deeds, 
The very fruits and flowers that spring from virtue’s seeds, 


‘© ©! Deities divine, your godheads I adore, 
That haunt the hills, the fields, the forests, and the springs; 
That make my quiet thoughts contented with my store, 
And fix my thoughts on heayen, and not on earthly things 
That drive me from desires, in view of courtly strife, 
And draw me to commend the fields and country life. 

































Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friends remembered not. 


‘* Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies, when first it’ginsto bud; 
A brittle glass, that’s broken presently; 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within.an hour,” 


We have now to offer some extracts 
from the poetry of Thomas Lodge, 
which we believe, however, should 
have been introduced at an earlier 
stage of this essay, as the work from 
which they are taken seems to have 
been first published in 1589. The 
admirers of Lodge have, in their 
eulogiums upon him, indulged ina 
good deal of that exaggeration which 
generally results from the unexpected 
discovery even of moderate merit, It 


cannot be denied that his versification Jj 1% ° 

is generally smooth, and his diction 

often shining. But all is not gold 

that glisters. His verses have more jm “S* 

of the form of poetry than of the 

power, and his deficiencies in taste, 24 

correctness, and judgment, are not j™ ' 

redeemed by either strong feeling or A 

solid thought. We select some stan- Ah 

zas of a moral tone, which afford, as L 

we think, rather a favourable speci- The 

men of his productions. The struc- 

ture of the verse in the first example 

is peculiar, but not unpleasing as a “ § 

vehicle of sober or elegiac sentiment, 1 
Wi 
A 
At 
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Earlier English Moral Songs and Poems. 


*¢ Although my biding home be not imbost with aaa 
And that with cunning skill my chambers are not dress’d, 
Whereas the curious eye may sundry sights behold, 
Yet feeds my quiet looks on thousand flowers at least; 
The treasures of the plain, the beauties of the spring, 


* ga. * 


Made rich with roses sweet and every pleasant thing. 





* : * 


*¢ T like and make some love, but yet in such a sort 

That nought but true delight my certain suit pursues ; 
My liberty remains, and yet I reap the sport, 

Nor can the snares of love my heedful thoughts abuse ; 
But when I would forego I have the power to fly, 


And stand aloof and laugh, while others starve-and die. 


‘* My sweet and tender flocks, my faithful field compeers, 
You forests, holts, and groves, you meads and mountains high, 


Be you the witnesses of my contented years, 
And you, O! sacred powers, vouchsafe my humble cry : 
And during all my days do not these joys estrange, 


IN COMMENDATION OF A SOLITARY LIFE. 


* a * * * 


“See where the babes of memory are 
laid, 
Under the shadow of Apollo’s tree, 
That plait their garlands fresh, and well 
apaid, 
And breathe forth lines of dainty poesy. 
Ah! world, farewell! the sight hereof 
doth tell 
That true content doth in the desert 
dwell. 


“ See where a cave presents itself to eye, 
By nature’s hand enforced in marble 
veins ; 
Where climbing cedars with their shades 
deny 
The eye of day to see what there re- 
mains ; 
A couch of moss, a brook of silver clear, 
And more, for food a flock of savage deer. 


“Phen here, kind Muse, vouchsafe to 
dwell with me, 
My velvet robe shall be a weed of 
grey ; 

And lest my heart by tongue betrayed be, 
For idle talk I will go fast and pray: 
No sooner said and thought, but that my 

heart 
His true suppos’d content ’gan thus im- 
part : 


“ Sweet solitary life, thou true repose, 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven 
aright, 
In thee no dread of war or worldly foes, 
In thee no pomp seduceth mortal sight, 
In thee no wanton ears to win with words, 
Nor lurking toys, which city life affords. 


But let them still remain and grant no other change.” 


‘¢ At peep of day, when, in her crimson 


pride, 
The morn bespreads with roses all the 
way. 
Where Phoebus’ coach with radiant course 
must glide, 
The hermit bends his humble knees to 


pray ; 

Blessing that God whose bounty did be- 
stow 

Such beauties on the earthly things below. 


‘¢ Whether with solace tripping through 
the trees 
He sees the citizens of forest sport, 
Or ’midst the wither’d oak beholds the 
bees 
Intend their labour with a kind consort; 
Down drop his tears to think how they 


agree 
Where men alone with hate inflamed be. 


‘‘ Taste he the fruits that spring from 
Tellus’ womb, 
Or drink he of the crystal spring that 
flows, 
He thanks his God, and sighs their cursed 
doom 
That fondly wealth in surfeiting bestows; 
And with Saint Jerome saith, the desert is 
A-paradise of solace, joy, and bliss. 


‘© Father of light, thou maker of the 
heaven, 
From whom my being, and well-being 
springs, 
Bring to effect this my desired steaven, 
That I may leave the thoughts of worldly 
things: 
Then in my troubles will I bless the time 
My Muse vouchsafed me such a lucky 
rhyme.” 


































































Earlier English Morat Songs and Poems. 


We shall conclude our quotations 
from Lodge with “ The Contents of 
the Schedule which Sir John of Bour- 
deaux gave to his Sons,” extracted 
from his pastoral romance of Rosalind, 
from which Shakspeare seems to have 
taken the hint of his As you like 
it. Literature certainly owes more 
to Lodge for that suggestion than for 
any direct obligation that his own 
poetry has imposed. But here, as in 
other instances, the suggestion is al- 
most the whole merit that belongs to 
the original author, and nowhere is 


the powerful alchemy of genius more 
conspicuous in transmuting a piece 
of very indifferent metal into fing 
gold. The play of Shakspeare, while 
it exquisitely represents the true 
charm and uses of sylvan solitude, as 
a contrast and cure to the opposite 
tendencies of a life of painted pomp, 
affords no sanction either to the sickly 
sentiment or the Pens gem mis. 
anthropy which form the exclusive 
theme of inferior writers on similar 
subjects, 


THE CONTENTS GF THE SCHEDULE WHICH SIR JOHN OF BOURDEAUX GAVE TO 
: HIS SONS, , 


** My sons, behold what portion I do give, 
I leave you goods, but they are quickly lost; 
I leave advice to school you how to live ; 
I leave you wit, but won with little cost : 
But keep it well, for counsel still is won 
When father, friends, and worldly good are gone. 


** In choice of thrift, let honour be your game ; 
Win it by virtue, and by manly might : 
In doing good, esteem thy toil no pain ; 


Protect the fatherless and widow’s right : 
Fight for thy faith, thy country, and thy king— 
For why? this thrift will prove a blessed thing. 


** In choice of wife, prefer the modest, chaste, 
Lilies are fair in show, but foul in smell ¢ 
The sweetest looks by age are soon defaced, 
Then choose thy wife by wit and living well : 
Who brings thee wealth and many faults withal, 
Presents thee honey mixed with bitter gall. 


*¢ In choice of friends, beware of light belief ; 
A painted tongue may shroud a subtle heart : 
The siren’s tears do threaten meikle grief! 
Foresee, my sons, for fear of sudden smart ; 
Choose in your wants, and he that friends you then, 
When richer grown, befriend you him again. 


** Learn, with the ant, in summer to provide, 

Drivé, with the bee, the drone from out the hive; 
Build, like the swallow, in the summer tide ; 

Spare not too much, my sons, but sparing thrive : 
Be poor in folly, rich in all but sin, 
So by your death your glory shall begin.” 


cessful in recommending religious and 
moral thoughts by neat language and 


The next moral author on our list 
is Robert Southwell, a Roman Catholic 


and a Jesuit, but (if it is not illiberal 
to contrast things that are not incom- 
patible) a pious man and a blameless 
writer. He was executed in 1595, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, a vic- 
tim to Protestant retaliation for Papal 
cruelty. His poetry, though not of 
a high order, deserves the praise of 
the purest intentions, and is often suc- 


simple illustration. The principle on 
which he writes is thus explained in 
an address prefixed to his collected 
pieces in the edition of 1636:— 
“ Poets, by abusing their talents, 
and making the follies and feignings 
of love the customary subjects of their 
base endeavours, have so dise 

this faculty, that a poet, a lover, and 
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the vanity of man cannot counter- 

ise the authority of God, who, de- 
Soring many parts of Scripture in 
yerse, and, by his apostle, willing us to 
to exercise our devotion in hymns and 
spiritual songs, warranteth the art to 
be good and the use allowable. But 
the devil,”’ he continues, “ as he affect- 
eth deity, and seeketh to have all the 
compliments of divine honour applied 
to his service, so hath he, among the 
rest, possessed also most poets with 
his idle fancies. For, in lieu of solemn 
and devout matter, to which in duty 
they owe their abilities, they now busy 
themselves in expressing such passions 
as only serve for testimonies to how 
unworthy affections they have wedded 
their wills. And because the best 
course to let them see the error of 
their works is to weave a new web in 
their own loom, I have here laid a few 
coarse threads together to invite some 
skilfuller wits to go forward in the 


liar, are by many. reckoned but 
three words of one signification. But 
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same, or to begin some finer piece, 
wherein it may be seen how well 
verse and virtue suit together.” 

The more ambitious attempts of 
Southwell are not well sustained, and 
are disfigured by forced conceits and 
excess of alliterations ; and, in truth, 
his most creditable performances are 
those shorter verses by which his re- 

utation was first revived in Mr Head- 
ey’s Selections. These little poems 
are formed on the plan of working out 
a simple idea by a variety of analogies 
or comparisons, shortly developed, and 
strung together by no thread of con- 
nexion but the similarity of principle 
which pervades them. Yet the vein 
of thought is so pure and gentle, and 
the illustrations are often so apposite, 
agreeable, and pointedly expressed, 
that the effect is, on the whole, ex- 
tremely pleasing. As the works of 
Southwell are rare, we shall here bring 
together what we consider to be the 
best’ pieces or passages falling within 
our plan. 


*¢ The lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower : 
The sorriest wight may find relief from pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower. 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 


From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


‘* The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 


Her tides have equal times to come and go, 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 


No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 


‘* Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
No endless night, nor yet eternal day : 


The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The-roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 


That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


‘¢ A chance may win that by mischance was lost ; 
That net that holds no great, takes little fish : 


In some things all, in all things none are cross’d, 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befal, 


Who least hath some, who most hath never all.” 


SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 


‘¢ Where wards are weak and foes encountering strong, 
Where mightier do assault than do defend, 

The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 
And silent sees that speech could not amend ; 

Yet higher powers must think, though they repine— 


When sun is set, the little stars will shine. 
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‘¢ While pike doth range the silly tench doth fly, : ? a 
And crouch in privy creeks with smaller fish ; 


Yet pikes are caught when little fish go by, 
These fleet afloat, while those do fill the dish: 

There is a time even for the worms to creep 

And suck the dew,. while all their foes do sleep. 


‘¢ The merlin cannot ever soar on high, 

Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase ; 
The tender lark will find a time to fly, 

And fearful hare to run a quiet race— 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 


‘¢ In Haman’s pomp poor Mardocheus wept, 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe : 

The Lazar pined while Dives’ feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives’ go— 
We trample grass and prize the flowers of May, 
Yet grass is green when flowers do fade away.” 


CONTENT AND RICH. 
2 * «* * 
*¢ Sith sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


**] wrestle not with rage 


While fury’s flame doth burn ; 


It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


*¢ But when the flame is out 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 


** And taught with often proof, 
A tempered calm I find, 

To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind. 


‘¢ Spare diet is my fare, 


My clothes more fit than fine : 


I know, I feed and clothe a foe 
That pampered would repiue. 

* es * = #* 
«* No change of fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down : 


When fortune smiles, I smile to think 


How quickly she will frown. 


*¢ And when in froward mood 
She proved an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go.” 


The collection of poems entitled 
England's Helicon, was first printed 
in 1600, and was followed by David- 
son’s Poetical Rhapsody, in 1602. 
These two miscellanies, the latest, we 


may say, which combine the attraction: 


of antiquity with that of intrinsic in- 
terest, supply very few contributions 
for our present object. England's 
Helicon consists almost entirely of 
Pastoral Poems, and, in these, with 
scarcely an exception; the pleasures, 
and much more frequently the pangs 
of love, are the only feelings in the 
shepherd’s heart that are deemed wor- 
thy to prompt the song. We select 
one verse of a moral composition, 
which, although of no great merit, 
may be thought curious, as an early 
example of those common-places of 
comparison by which the shortness 
and vanity of life and its enjoyments 
have been so often shadowed forth. 


‘*As withereth the primrose by the river, 
As fadeth summer's sun from gliding fountains, 
As vanisheth the light blown bubble ever, 
As melteth snow upon the mossy mountains : 
So melts, so vanishes, so fades, so withers 
The rose, the shine, the bubble, and the snow 
Of praise, pomp, glory, joy (which short life gathers), 
Fair praise, vain pomp, sweet glory, brittle joy ! 
The withered primrose by the morning river, 
The faded summer’s sun, from weeping fountains, 
The light blown bubble, vanished for ever, 
Tke molten snow upon the naked mountains, 

Are emblems that the treasures we uplay, 

Soon wither, vanish, fade, and melt away.” 
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The Rhapsody is somewhat more 
multifarious in its contents ; but here, 
too, though arrayed in a more court- 
ly costume, Cupid is still the leading 
character ofthe Drama. We confess 
we have but little sympathy or admi- 
ration for the effusions of our amatory 
poets in general, who appear to have 
felt the passion more in their head than 
in their heart, or to have chosen this 
theme as a schoolboy might do, that 
they might exercise their ingenuity or 


display their learning. ‘ He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound ;” is the 
remark of the enamoured Romeo on 
the merry and mocking Mercutio. But 
the persons to whom we have referred 
seem to have reversed the proverb, and 
to have affected the most acute agonies, 
and the most desperate extremities of 
suffering, without having ever receiv- 
edascratch. We find the following 
moral verses in the Rhapsody without 
the name of any author :— 


RHAPSODY 67. 
*¢ The virtuous man is free, tho’ bound in chains ; 
Tho’ poor, content ; tho’ banished, yet no stranger : 
Tho’ sick, in health of mind; secure in danger ; 
And o’er himself, the world, and fortune reigns. 


‘* Nor good haps, proud—nor bad, dejected make him ; 
To God’s, not to man’s will, he frames each action : 
He seeks no fame, but inward satisfaction ; ; 

And firmer stands, the more bad fortunes shake him.” 


We believe that the two collections 
we have just mentioned, are the ear- 
liest publications which contain any 
numberof the poetical compositions 
of Raleigh. That this remarkable 
person wrote several poems of merit, 
is unquestionable; but it seems diffi- 
cult to determine either what are his 
genuine productions, or at what period 
of his life they were written. A late 
elegant, but somewhat fanciful critic 
and antiquary, has been pleased to 
invest him with somewhat like mano- 
rial privileges over the outskirts of 
Parnassus, and to have appropriated 
to him all the waifs and strays that 
were worth seizing. The collection 
of Raleigh’s Poems first printed at the 
Lee Priory Press, has enlarged a very 
small nucleus to a very respectable 
bulk, by ascribing to him a. variety of 
pieces, as to which there is no evi- 
dence whatever that he was the writer. 
The Lie, or the Soul's Errand, is there 
given as his, not upon any satisfactory 


authority, but on the very question- ° 


able footing, ‘ that, though the date 
ascribed to this poem is demonstrably 
wrong,” the editor knows “ no author 
so capable of writing it as Raleigh.” 
haan poem is assigned to him with 
an equal absence of proof, and simply, 
because it is “ not unbecoming the vi- 
gorous mind, the worldly experience, 
and the severe disappointments of Ra- 
leigh.” A considerable class of these 
poems is attributed to him, on no 
other authority than this supposition, 
that the signature of Icnoro affixed to 
them belongs exclusively to Raleigh, 


which indisputably it does not, having 
been attached to pieces supposed to be 
written by Shakespeare and other con- 
tributors to the Helicon, and having 
probably no meaning, except simply 
that of ‘ Unknown.’ The inference as 
to identity of authorship arising from 
this subscription, seems, indeed, to be 
not much more correct than that of 
the old lady who was struck with the 
number of works that were written by 
Fixis. Without, however, examining 
very critically into this pepe we 
shall here notice such real or reputed 
poems of Raleigh as fall within our 
present province. ‘These, it is sin- 
gular to observe, are to be found not 
in the contemporaneous compilations 
of the Helicon or Rhapsody, but ina 
work which had no existence for thirty 
years after Raleigh’s death—we mean 
the Reliquie Wottoniane, published 
by Isaac Walton, in 1651. The pieces 
we refer to, bear the signature of Ig- 
noto, and are printed along with Sir 
Henry Wotton’s own compositions, 
among other poems said by Walton 
to have been found among Sir Henry’s 
papers. We are certainly not author- 
ized to conclude that they are Wot- 
ton’s, but there is still less ground for 
ascribing them to any one else; andit 
seems to be probable, that if Ignoto 
was known as the exclusive signature 
of Raleigh, Walton would have men- 
tioned him as the author, as he has 
done in other instances, both in his 
Angler and in the Reliquie. The first 
that we shall select, appears to us to 
be extremely beautiful. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY’S RECREATIONS. 


** Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to courts, 
Fly to fond worldling’s sports, 
Where strained Sardonic smiles are glowing still, 
And grief is forced to laugh against her will ; 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be. 


‘« Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human misery. 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azured heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty ; 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


** Abused mortals, did you know, 
Where joy, hearts’ ease, and comforts grow, 
You'd scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers, 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake, 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 


‘¢ Hlere’s no fantastic mask nor dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run each to his mother 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 


** Here are no entrapping baits 
To hasten too too hasty fates, 

Unless it be 

. The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which, worldling like, still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook: 

Nor envy, unless among 

The birds, for prize of their sweet song. 


** Go let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek : 
We all pearls scorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass : 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 


‘¢ Blest silent groves, oh may you be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountajns: 
Which we may every year 
Meet when we come a-fishing here.” 
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It may be thought that some of the 
points here brought out are -of. the 
nature of conceits, in which fanciful, 
and sometimes merely verbal con- 
trasts, are exhibited between the de- 
lights of the country and the troubles 
or vanities of the world. Yet surely 
the images and ideas introduced are 
beautiful and pleasing, and are neither 
forced nor far fetched. ‘There are, 
we conceive, moods of feeling in which 
trains of thought of this precise cha- 
racter are naturally suggested to the 
mind; and no occasion is more fa- 
vourable for such contemplations than 
when the comparison here drawn is 
instituted by those who, dissatisfied 
with their experience of artificial life, 
are enjoying, in all its freshness, the 
pleasures of a change to nature and 
simplicity. No strong passions are 
at work, in such a situation, to fix the 


‘ ie 


great and engrossing object. 

heart is light and at ease, and the 
fancy is at liberty to sport with the 
successive images that attract its at- 
tention, and to exert even some in- 
genuity in moulding them to suit its’ 
favourite inclination. Such, though 
more fantastic and querulous, was the 
spirit in which the melancholy Jacques 
moralised, by the river’s side, the 
spectacle of the sobbing deer into a 
thousand similies, and found in it mat- 
ter for invective against all the modes 
of human life, 

Let us add, from Wotton, another 
of Raleigh’s or Ignoto’s moralities, 
whichis more in Jacques’s vein, though, 
if it was written posterior to As You 
Like it, we may think that it might as 
well have been let alone. 


DE MORTY. 


‘* Man’s life’s a tragedy : his mother’s womb 
(From which he enters) is the tiring room; 
This spacious earth the theatre ; and the stage 
That country which he lives in: Passions, Rage, 
Folly, and Vice are actors. The first cry 

The prologue to the ensuing tragedy. 

The former act consisteth of dumb shows ; 

The second, he to more perfection grows ; 

Y’ th’ third, he is a Man, and doth begin 

To nurture vice, and act the deeds of sin: 

I’ th) fourth, declines ; i’ th’ fifth, diseases clog 
And trouble him ; then Death’s his epilogue.” 


Another speaker follows on the 
same side, whose voice, if it were 
genuine, would be worth listening to: 


The verses now to be quoted bear, in: 


the Reliquia, the signature of Francis 
Lord Bacon, though we do not re- 
member that any poetry has ever 
found admission into his collected 
works, except some translations of 


turn the balance against the prose wis- 
dom of one of the immortal Essays, 
Civiland Moral. Perhaps, however, 
these lines have some touches charac- 
teristic of their nominal author, and 
would, at least, hold a respectable 
place in any anthology gathered from 
the effusions of lawyers or lord chan- 
cellors. They are obviously copied 


psalms, What we are here to give is from some of the Greek epigrams on 
not very poetical, and would scarcely the same subject. 
THE WORLD. 
‘* The world’s a bubble: and the life of man 
Less than a span. 


In his conception wretched ; from the womb, 
So to the tomb. 
Nurst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 
Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns on water, or but writes on dust. 


‘* Yet, whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best ? 

Courts are but only superficial schools, 
To dandle fools : 
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The rural part is turned into a den — 
Of savage men : 
And where’s a city from foul vice so free, 
But may be termed the worst of all the three ? 


*¢ Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

; Or pain his head : 
Those who live single take it for a curse, 

. Or do things worse : 
These would have children, those that have them, none, “y 


















































































Or wish them gone : 


What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, m 
But single thraldom, or a double strife ? - ( 
** Our own affections still at home to please 
Is a disease. 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil, I 
Peril and toil. Ho 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease 
We’re worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still should cry “ 
For being born, and being born to die?” 
Francis Lord Bacon. Wi 
These extracts from the Religuie on the other hand, had not, in the final 
naturally lead us to the undoubted passage of his Penseroso, meant some- . 
compositions of the eminent man who what to shadow out that venerable re- 
has given a name to the whole collec- tirement of Wotton as provost of Eton A 
tion. Who can speak of Sir Henry College, by which he exchanged the 
Wotton without love and admiration? task of rolling the restless stone of state i 
—of him whose life has, in the hands employment for the sweet contempla- 
of hisamiable and attached biographer, tion and holy thoughts of a calm and L 
been rendered as interesting as aro- cloister-like seclusion ? 
mance and as instructive as a sermon ; “ And ¢ last - 
—an accomplished and liberal travel- Find hy ag boule 7 Peso Ra 
4 3 
ler, yet a firm favourer of his own The hairy gown and mossy cell, b 
country—a man of the world, yet a Where I may sit, and rightly spell pe 
lover of letters and retirement—aprac- —_ Of every star that heaven doth show, a 
tised diplomatist, yet retaining among And every herb that sips the dew, y 
protocols and politics a gallantry and Till old experience do attain t 
enthusiasm that would have become To something like prophetic strain.” . 
-an old chevalier, and a purity and piety 
that would have done honour to a di- Be this as it may, the interchange of : 
vine. Werethere nothing elsetocom- courtesies and kindnesses which at f 
mend him, it ought to be enough to this time passed between these great, ] 
perpetuate the memory of Wotton that though not equally great, men, was ‘ 
he was among the earliest, and was worthy both of the young poet and , 
probably the most authoritative, of the old ambassador. ( 


those friends who encouraged the ris- 
ing genius of Milton—to whom, in 1638, 
when sending him abroad with the 
memorable advice, “I pensieri stretti 
eil viso sciolto,” he wrote, expressing 
the singular delight he had. received 
from that “ dainty piece of entertain- 
ment,” the Mask of Comus, “ wherein,” 
he says, “ I should much commend the 
tragical part, if the lyrical did not ra- 
vish- me with a certain Dorique deli- 
cacy in your songs and odes; where- 
unto I must plainly confess to have 
seen yet nothing parallel in our lan- 
guage; ipsa mollities.” May we be 
allowed to conjecture whether Milton, 


All of us know the exquisite song 
beginning, “ Ye tnensier Ybenathae of 
the night,” written by Wotton, upon 
his admired and unfortunate mistress, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and which some 
senseless clippers and coiners of 
poetry, in our own country, have re- 
cast into a eulogium upon the Scottish 
Queen Mary. The other little poem 
with which Wotton’s name is most 
frequently connected, has certainl 

not so much poetical beauty ; but it 
has also considerable merit, and is 
altogether, bating a little want of 
method and connexion, a very favour- 
able specimen of the species of com- 
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position which we are now consider 
ing. ; 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE, 
‘* How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 


‘* Whose passions, not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath. 


‘¢ Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice hath ever understood ; 

How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 


‘* Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin, make oppressors great. 


‘* Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 


‘¢ This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


To Wotton, also, has been attri- 
buted, on the authority of a doubtful 
opinion expressed in Walton’s Angler, 
a “Farewell to the vanities of the 
world,” which is not to be found in 
the Reliquie. Mr Ellis assigns it to 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who is said to be 
given as the author in the Wit's In- 
terpreter, in 1671. But, as it was be- 
fore published in the complete Angler, 
less authority seems due to this se- 
condary opinion. The lines, however, 
appear too diffuse and careless in their 
composition to be the production of 
Wotton ; and it is not unlikely that 
they were Walton’s own, as he seems 
to have carried into literary life some 
of the innocent “treachery” which he 
so successfully practised on the silly 
tenants of the brook. The name of 
John Chalkhill, “an acquaintance and 
friend of Edmund Spenser,” under 
which Walton presented to the public 
the pastoral History of Thealma and 
Clearchus, is now oersny under- 
stood to have been employed by him 
as a harmless bait to attract attention 
and dis 
to the lines we are now to quote, we 


ise his own handiwork. As . 
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shall not quarrel with Walton’s criti- 


cism on them, that, “let them be writ 


by whom they will, he that writ them 

had a brave soul, and must needs be 

possessed with happy thoughts at the 

time of their composure.” They are 

certainly very unequal, but some of 
them are excellent. 


‘* Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing trou- 
bles ; 

Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious 
bubbles ! 

Fame’s but a hollow echo; gold, pure 


clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one short 
day ; 
Beauty, the eye’s idol, but a damask’d 
skin ; ° 


State but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture free-born minds; embroid- 
ered trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling 
veins ; ' 
And blood allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own : 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, 
blood and birth, ; 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


‘** T would be great, but that the sun doth 

still : 
Level his rays against the rising hill: te 
I would be high, but see the proudest 


oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-~ 
stroke : ; 

I would be rich, but see men, too un- 
kind, 


Dig in the bowels of the richest mind (?) : 
I would be wise, but that I often see 
The fox suspected, whilst the goose goes 
free : 
I would be fair, but see the fair and 
proud, j 
Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud : 
I would be poor, but know the humble 
grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass: 
Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scorned, 
if poor ; 
Great, fear’d ; fair, tempted; high, still 
envied more. x 
I have wished all, but now I wish for 
neither 
Great, high, rich, wise nor fair; poor 
I'll be rather. 


** Would the world now adopt me for her 
heir, 

‘Would beauty’s queen entitle me the fair, 

Fame speak me fortune’s minion ; could I 
vie 


Angels with India; with a speaking eye 
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Command bare heads, bowed knees, 
strike justice dumb, 
As well as blind and lame, or give a 
tongue 
To stones by epitaphs; be called great 
master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster : 
Could I be, more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives : 
Yet I more freely would these gifts re- 
sign, 
Than ever fortune would have made them 
mine ; 
And hold one minute of this holy 
leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty plea- 
sure. 


*¢ Welcome, pure thoughts; welcome, ye 

silent groves ; 

These guests, these courts, my soul most 

dearly loves. 

Now the winged people of the sky shall 

sing 

My cheerful anthems to the gladsome 

spring : 

A prayer-book now shall be my looking- 

glass, 

In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 

Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace 

cares, 

No broken vows dwell here, nor pale- 

faced fears : 

Then here I'll sit, and sigh my lost love’s 

folly, 

And learn to affect an holy melancholy ; 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
Til ne’er look for it, but in heaven 

again.” 


The name of Raleigh, and the con- 
nexion of his supposed signature with 
the Reliquie, has led us somewhat out 
of our chronology ; but, indeed, it is 
not easy to follow a strict order in 
this respect, where there is a close 
succession of poets whose lives over- 
lap each other, and whose literary eras 
do not always correspond in the rela- 
tive periods of their natural existence. 
Retracing our steps, we shall make a 
quotation from Daniel, who died in 
1619, a writer who is always sensible 
and sound, often pathetic, and some- 
times poetical. His well-known dia- 
logue between Ulysses and the Siren, 
which seems nearest to our purpose, 
is smoothly versified, and contains, 
under the disguise of fable, a good 
deal of wholesome philosophy ; yet 
it holds but an inferior place in his 
compositions, compared with his Mu- 
sophilus, the best passages of his Civil 
Wars, or the happiest of his Sonnets. 


5 Earliet English Moral Songs and Poems: 


SIREN, 


‘“* Come, worthy Greek, Ulysses, come ; 
Possess these shores with me : 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and-view their toil 
That travail in the deep, 

Enjoy the day in mirth the while, 
And spend the night in sleep.” 


ULYSSES. 


‘‘ Fair nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attained with ease, 

Then would I come and rest me there, 
And leave such toils as these ; 

But here it dwells, and here must I, 
With danger seek it forth : 

To spend the time luxuriously, 
Becomes not men of worth.” 


SIREN. 


** Ulysses, O be not deceived 
With that unreal name : 
This honour is a thing conceived, 
And rests on other’s fame : 
Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile, 
The best thing of our life, our rest, 
And give us up to toil.” 


« ULYSSES. 


‘* Delicious nymph, suppose there were 
Nor honour nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport : 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make us feel our joy; 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labour yields annoy.” 


SIREN. 


‘¢ Then pleasure likewise seems the shore 
Whereto tends all your toil ; 
Which you forego to make it more, 
And perish oft the while, 
Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day ; 
And ease may have variety 
As well as action may.” 


ULYSSES, 


*¢ But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please ; 
And they take comfort in the same, 
As much as you in ease ; 

And with the thought of actions past 
Are recreated still : 

When pleasure leaves a touch at last, 
To show that it was ill.” 


* = cad 
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«Vell, well, Ulysses, then I see 


I shall not have thee here : 
And therefore I will come to thee, 
And take my fortune there. 
I must be won that cannot win, 
Yet lost were I not won: 
For beauty hath created been 
‘To undo or be undone.” 


We know not if we are quite justi- 
fied in embracing within our plan the 
elegant song from the Nice Valour of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which must 
have afforded the germ to Milton’s 
Penseroso. If we are exceeding our 
limits, let the liquid numbers, tender 
images, and apt expressions of this 
little composition plead our apology. 


** Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If men were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy, 
Oh, sweetest melancholy. 


‘“‘ Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes ; 
A sigh that, piercing, mortifies ; 

Alook that’s fastened to the ground ; 

A tongue chained up without a sound. 


‘ Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls - 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls. 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 

valley ; 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melan« 

choly.” 

An attempt of the present kind 
would be very incomplete, if we omit- 
ted from our selection those two noble 
lyrics of Shirley's which preserved 
his memory at a time when the merits 
of his excellent dramas were forgotten. 
They have much dignity, and some 
delicacy of thought ; the versification 
is pleasing and suitable, and the dic- 
tion generally good and sometimes 
elegant. 


FROM * CUPID AND DEATH.” 
A MASQUE. 


* Victorious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are ; 
Though you bind in every shore, 
And your triumphs reach as far 
As night'or day ; 
Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey 


815 


And mingle with forgotten ashes, when ~— 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common > 


men. 4 


** Devouring famine, plague and war, 
Each able to undo mankind, 
Death’s servile emissaries are : 
Nor to these alone confined, 
He hath at will 
More quaint and subtle ways to kill: 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a 
heart.” 


FROM THE * CONTENTION OF AJAX AND 
ULYSSES.” 


*¢ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against fate: 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


*‘ Some men with swords may reap the 
field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late : 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death, 


* The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds: 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds! 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Some verses from a little poem of, 
the same writer entitled the Garden, 
seem also to deserve a place among 
our extracts. They are melodious and 
pathetic. 


** Give me a little plot of ground, 
Where, might I with the sun agree, 

Though every day he walk the round, 
My garden he should seldom see. 


“ Those tulips, that such wealth display 
To court my eye, shall lose their name, 

Though now they listen, as if they 
Expected I should praise their flame. 


*¢ But I would see myself appear 
Within the violet’s drooping head, 
On which a melancholy fear 
The discontented morn hath shed. 
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¢ Within their buds let roses sleep, 
And virgin lilies on their stem, 

Fill sighs from lovers glide, and creep 
Into their leaves to open them. 


*¢ |’ th’ centre of my ground, compose 

Of bays and yew my summer room, 
Which may, so oft as I repose, 

Present my arbour, and my tomb. 

= * * * * * ” 

** No birds shall live within my pale 

To charm me with their shames of art, 
Unless some wandering nightingale 

Come here to sing and break her heart ; 


** Upon whose death I'll try to write 
An epitaph in some funeral stone, 
So sad and true, it may invite 
Myself to die, and prove mine own.” 


Among the poems of Francis Beau- 
mont, are to be found some pleasing 
and well known lines on the Life 
of Man, which are also attributed to 
Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, a 
poet of some merit, but with a strong 
tendency to conceits, such as would 
well entitle him to the paternity of 
one of the ideas in these verses, repre- 
senting the light of man's life as a 
loan of money called in and paid up 
on a very short notice. 


THE LIFE OF MAN. 


*¢ Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood— 
E’en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring entombed in autumn lies, 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past,—and man forgot.” 


These lines seem to have suggested 
another and more expanded form of 
the same idea, which has also con- 
siderable sweetness. The piece we 
now refer to is attributed by Mr 
Ellis to Simon Wastell, and is stated 
to be extracted from an edition of 
his Microbiblion, published in 1629. 
They are commonly, however, as- 
signed to Quarles, and are printed in 
some editions of his Argalus and Par- 
thenia, with the Virgilian vindication 
of his right to them: “ Hos ego ver- 
siculos feci.” We should be sorry to 
think that the pious author of the 
Emblems and Divine Fancies had in 
this respect preferred a dishonest 
claim. 


‘Earlier English Moral Songs and Poems. 


ON MAN’S MORTALITY, 
‘* Like as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had— 
Even such is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, _ 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes,—and man he dies, 


‘* Like to the grass that’s newly sprang, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan— 

Even such is man,- who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 

The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew's ascended, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life {s 
done!” 


The other and more authentic pieces 
of Quarles, and of writers who great. 
ly surpass him in his own department, 
would lead us into another field which 
we have all along purposely avoided, 
and which deserves to be considered 
separately, and in a more solemn and 
reverent tone than is due to mere mo- 
rality. 

Having brought down our review of 
miscellaneous moral poetry to the 
reign of Charles I., we shall not pur- 
sue the subject further, or enter ona 
period when so great a change was 
brought about, in taste as well asin man- 
ners and opinions, and which belongs 
in its character more nearly to the 
modern than to the early age of our 
literature. In what we have done we 
are conscious that we must have made 
many omissions, and we may have 
bestowed undue importance on some 
compositions or tepics of inferior in- 
terest. Yet, altogether, we feel that 
we have brought into a condensed 
form a great deal of true English 
poetry of a peculiar and valuable class, 
closely allied, as ‘we believe, with the 
best virtues of the national character, 
and which, in. various ways, has help- 
ed to cultivate a style of~ native 
thought and expression, capable of 
becoming the vehicle of wisdom and 
virtue among the less learned classes 
to a extent even greater perhaps than 
we have vet witnessed, 
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I Have a great respect for old fa- 
nily servants—a sentiment to which 
ladhere the more strongly from the 
circumstance of the character being 
somewhat a rare one in these days of 
incessant change and upstart assump- 
tion, when the ‘* March of Mind,” not 
content with playing all sorts of odd 
pranks in the squire’s drawing-room, 
has revolutionized even his kitchen, 
implanting ambitious ideas there, 
fatal to those humble, kindly, and 
contented feelings which made up the 
idiosynerasy of the veteran family do- 
mestic. Throughout the various 
grades of the community, all now is 
pretension and a struggle for superi- 
ority; and the High Life below 
Stairs, which, in Garrick’s time, was 
considered such a capital extrava- 
ganza, is no longer a broad farce, but 
a familar matter of fact, of daily 
nay, of hourly—occurrence. 

Occasionally, however, one meets 
with a servant of the consistent, un- 
sophisticated old school, who was 
born before society had put itself un- 
der the doubtful tuition of the School- 
master ; and such a one is my friend’s 
butler, to whom I have already once 
or twice cursorily alluded. This pri- 
mitive veteran is a fine specimen of a 
class of domestics, who, if innovation 
proceeds many years longer at its 
present startling rate, will soon be 
found only in the pages of Shakspeare, 
Sterne, Scott, Clery, and Irving. He 
has lived in my friend’s family for the 
best part of half a century ; and talks 
of the different members of it, and 
their various marriages and inter- 
marriages, with as much affectionate 
earnestness as if they were all his own 
blood-relations. He dates, in fact, 
from a christening, a wedding, or a 
death, which serve him as guide-posts, 
by whose aid memory is enabled to 
travel back through a long course 
of years. In his appearance, he re- 
minds the of Shakspeare’s “ Old 
Adam,” for he has a ruddy, open 
countenance, beaming with cheerful- 
ness and good-nature; milk-white 
hairs scattered thinly about his tem- 
ples; and a stout, well-knit frame, 
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which is but just beginning to exhibit 
the wintry impress of decided age, 
Next to his master and mistress, he is 
the individual of the greatest import- 
ance in the establishment. His word 
is law with the rest of his fellow ser- 
vants, who, while they respect his 
manly, straightforward simplicity of 
character, stand not a little in awe of 
him, knowing well that he is not one 
of their sort ; the tie that binds him to 
his master being less one of self-inte- 
rest, than of esteem and gratitude. 
With this kindly-natured old fellow, 
I indulged in many an agreeable gos- 
sip, which greatly contributed to en- 
liven the solitude in which I lived, 
He soon became used to my habits, 
and whenever he heard me pacing up 
and down the Picture Gallery, or 
rambling about the lawn behind the 
house, would take for granted he 


- might approach without fear of intru- 


sion. What I chiefly admired in him 
was, his unobtrusive independence of 
spirit. His manner was deferential 
without being servile, and he had the 
rare tact to time his garrulity, and 
know exactly when he had said 
enough. 

When tired of chatting with this 
old man who, in addition to his other 
acceptable qualifications, was a living 
chronicle of all the ‘few and far be- 
tween” memorabilia of the district, amd 
told me divers curious anecdotes re- 
specting the family portraits in the 
PictureGallery,itwas my frequentcus- - 
tom to retire into the library, a nar- 
row, bow-windowed, oak-pannelled 
room, which ran the whole length of 
the building, where I spent many a 
pleasant hour; for I am exceedingly 
fond of reading (though, alas! my 
studies have ever been of a most de- 
sultory, unprofitable kind), and feel 
the full force of the panegyrics which 
Cicero, and Milton, and Wordsworth 
—the two former in emphatic prose, 
and the latter in as emphatic verse— 
have pronounced upon books. My 
friend’s library was abundantly stored 
with the choicest ancient and modern 
works ; and it was here that I first 
made acquaintance with Buchanan's 
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Latin Poems, whose ode on May 
Day struck me as being nearly, if 
not quite, equal to Horace’s Blan- 
dusian Fount; and his drama of 
Jeptha as superior to any of Sene- 
ca's tragedies, not excepting even his 
Medea. Here, too, I met with 
Jortin's Elegy on a young lady, to 
‘whom he was attached, from which I 
am tempted to quote two lines as ex- 
hibiting, in my opinion, a truly Ovi- 
dian fancy,* and graceful freedom of 
versification :— 


** Te sequar, obscurum per iter dua ibit 
eunti, 
Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade discutiens.” 


In this library, too, I picked up a 
volume of old Latimer’s quaint ser- 
mons, which contain some of the most 
humorous and entertaining passages 
in the language; and got through 
heaven knows how many tragedies 
and comedies of the Elizabethan age, 
which, despite the numerous violations 
of probability in their characters and 
incidents, rivet attention by the fresh- 
ness and vigour of the teeming fancy 
that pervades them. To the hours 
thus spent in still communion with 
these intelligent spirits, I shall ever 
look back with satisfaction. What an 
illustrious assembly they were! Even 


the court of the Imperial Augustus. 


never boasted sucha host of mighty 
geniuses as stood round me. oni the 
shelves of this library. There were 
royalist and republican — Protestant 
and Catholic—poet and critic—histo- 
rian and novelist—ranged peaceably 
side by side. The pride, the jealousy, 
the party heats and religious differ- 
ences, that had kept many of them 
apart when living, were here at an 
end. All dwelt in good fellowship to- 
gether ; and each—after his own pe- 
culiar fashion—did his best to en- 
lighten and amuse. The grave has 
but one voice; but a spirit of many 
tones speaks from the haunted walls 
of the library, in accents which, whe- 
ther mirthful and familiar, or solemn 





and impassioned, are, if rightly inter. & ig 


preted, alike fraught with benefit 
the head and heart. 
One evening, after a late tea, while 
lounging over an odd volume of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, I chanced to 
light upon some extracts from the 
tragedy of Zhyestes, written, if | 
remember rightly, by Crowne, to. 
wards the close of the seventeenth 
century; and was so much struck by 
the rude energy of some of the scenes, 
especially that tremendous one where. 
in Atreus invites his brother Thyestes 
to a banquet, and places before his 
unconscious guest the mangled limbs 
of his son, that—despite the character 
of the incident, which militates against 
every principle of good taste—1 could 
not dismiss it from my thoughts, but 
remained under the influence of ‘the 
enchanter’s wand,” long after I had 
closed the volume. At last I heat 
the clock strike midnight, and cor 
from my chair, I took a few hu 
turns up and down the library, with 
a view to restore my mind fo its usual 
composure ; but finding that my ef 
forts were unavailing, and that. the 
scene with all its ghastly horrors still 
haunted my imagination, I unbarrel 
the door at the extremity of the apart. 
ment, which opened upon the lawn, 
and the night being serene and starry, 
strolled about for nearly an hour ; af 
ter which, feeling rather chilly, and 
in far too excited a mood for deo I 
retired to my accustomed haunt, the 
Picture Gallery, where—by way of 
giving a more cheerful turn to my. 
thoughts—I had re¢ourse to my old 
amusement of illustration. The paint 
ing which I selected for this purpose, 
was a view of Margate from the sea, 
which hung directly opposite the Gal- 
lery door. The old butler had already 
drawn my attention to it, as beinga 
great favourite with his master ; and 
well it deserved his good opinion, for 
it evinced much of the truth and spi 
rit of Ruysdael, of whose manner, it 
struck me as being a most felicitous 





*In the last number of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Mr Moir, in @ masterly 


article on ‘ Poetry,” speaks with something like contempt of the ‘‘ extravagant ¢0% 


eeits” of Ovid. 


No writer of the present day has shown himself more qualified t0 


discriminate between the true and the false in fancy than this gentleman, who is hit 
self a poet ; it is, therefore, with some hesitation that I venture to differ with him ip 
his estimate of Ovid, whom, so far as-his powers of fancy are concerned, I conceive 
‘to be the most highly gifted ofthe Latin poets. wee 
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fr. initation, On the hint furnished by 


this clever picture, I engrafted the 
following tale, which I had heard the 
revious summer from the lips of one 
of the captains of the Margate steam- 


St Paul’s was on the stroke of nine, 
and the Margate steam-boat was just 
about to start from London bridge 
wharf, which presented—as it usually 
does on summer and autumn morn- 
ings—a bustling and motley spectacle. 
Slouching, broad-shouldered ‘porters, 
with their badges of office tied about 
their necks, kept momently rolling on 
towards the vessel, bearing down all 
before them, like huge ships ‘of the 
line, and followed close by the passen- 
gers whose luggage they were carry- 
ing ; policemen stood about the quay, 
looking as sharp as razors and inexo- 
rable as destiny, while two of their 
fraternity added considerably to the 
picturesque of the scene by collaring 
a pickpocket, who had been pursuing 
his vocation under the pretence of 
selling the morning papers. Here, a 
splenetic cabman or two were busy in 
altercation with their respective fares ; 
and there, a group of dilapidated non- 
descripts stood in every one’s way on 
the steps of the landing-place, whistling 
flash tunes, and making quaint com- 
ments on the vessel and her crew. At 
last the church clock struck nine, and 
the eyes of all the loungers on the 
wharf were directed towards the cap- 
tain of the steamer, who, having 
ascended the paddle-box, and taken a 
few brisk turns along the elevated 
railed plank which stretched across 
the boat, and served him for a quarter- 
deck, was just about toissue the order 
to “Jet go the stern-rope,” when, 
suddenly, a smart, fair-faced young 
man, of about five-and-twenty or thirty 
years of age, dressed in white trowsers, 
tightly strapped down over boots po- 
lished to a miracle, blue coat, beaming 
in all the beauty of brass buttons, bran 
new silk hat, and light fancy waist- 
coat, from which depended a massive 
bunch of seals, rushed in an awful 

State of perspiration down the steps, 
bearing a well filled carpet-bag in his 
hand. An instant longer, and he had 

been too late; but luck was in his fa- 





“poate, Who told ft with é&e 


THE WEEK OF PLEASURE. 


Carrer I, 








‘01 
eeding 
unction, just as it had been related to 
him by one of the parties concerned 


—a respectable tradesman of Houns- 
ditch. 


vour, for, by some singular oversight, 
the plank connecting the vessel with 
the shore had not yet been withdrawn ; 
seeing which, the young man elbowed 
his way desperately through the crowd ~* 
of idlers that thronged the water’s 


‘edge, and managed to scramble on 


board just at the very moment when 
the boat, having slipped her moorings, 
moved off into the stream, raising a 
swell in her wake that set a grim, 
sulky-looking coal-barge, capering as - 
if she had got the St Vitus’s dance. 

The deck of a Margate steamer ex- 
hibits a scene of infinite bustle and con- 
fusion at the commencement of her voy- 
age, for the passengers areallon the gud 
vive, some settling the position of their 
luggage, others hurrying down to 
breakfast, and others, who have chil- 
dren consigned to their care, keeping 
a sharp watch on their every move- 
ment, it not being safe to give them 
unrestricted liberty in the first impulse 
of their delight and wonderment. The 
last comer whom I have just describéd 
— Mr Giles Puddicombe, a respectable 
oilman in the Minories—was one of 
the most bustling of the crew.; but 
after he had twice seen to the safety 
of his carpet-bag, which he had stowed 
away by itself in one of the nooks near 
the paddle-box, popped his head into 
every cabin, made a hurried tour of 
the deck, and taken his last fond look 
at the gilt top of the monument, he 
quietly dropped into a seat in the cen- 
tre of the vessel, alongside a family 
circle, consisting of a hale, fresh-co- 
loured, elderly man, his wife, two 
children, and a maid-servant, with the 
first of whom he speedily got into con- 
versation. After some preliminary 
commonplaces about the fineness of the 
day, the stranger said, “ Astonishing 
deal of shipping in this pool, sir.” 

« Wonderful!” replied Mr Giles 
Puddicombe, with earnestness. 

«* Ever down the river before, sir ?”’ 
“ Never; it is my first voyage.” 
* Indeed! Me and Mrs H., and 
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the young ‘uns, regularly go once a 
year when business is ’’—— 

«You're in trade, then, I pre- 
sume ?”’ observed Puddicombe. 

The stranger answered in the aflir- 
mative ; adding, with much self-com- 
placency, that all the world knew old 
Tom Hicks of Hounsditch, for he had 
carried on business there as a grocer 
“a matter of five-and-twenty year,” 
and his father, before him, nearly as 
many. 

«* Hounsditch!” exclaimed Giles; 
“‘ why then, you are a neighbour of 
mine, as one may say.” And invited 
to confidence by his companion’s frank 
and off-hand manner, he forthwith 
proceeded to mention his own name, 
address, calling, and so forth, and also 
how he had come out to enjoy a week 
of pleasure at Margate, having heard 
a good deal of the attractions of that 
select watering-place, and being anxi- 
ous to see a little more of the world 
than could be seen behind a counter 
in the Minories, or in the course of a 
Sunday trip to Richmond or Green- 
wich. 

«A week’s pleasuring is no bad 
thing,’ said Mr Hicks, who had lis- 
tened attentively to this prolix com- 
munication, “ provided, always, it 
don’t interfere with business.”’ 

** Oh, in course; I take good care of 
that,” rejoined Giles, with emphatic 
earnestness ; “ never neglect business 
for pleasure, is my maxim.” 

«* And a very excellent maxim it is, 
and one that does you credit, Mr Pud- 
dicombe, sir. The Minories is not 
far off Hounsditch ; I hope we shall 
be acquaintances as well as neigh- 
bours.” 

“‘ It won’t be my fault if we ain’t,” 
exclaimed Giles, gratified by this un- 
expected compliment. 

* You must call and see us at Mar- 
gate, sir; you'll find us plain, old- 
fashioned folks, but always glad to—— 
ah, there’s the Dreadnought! A noble 
vessel, that,” added the grocer, di- 
recting his companion’s attention to 
the old hospital ship, which they were 
just then passing ; *‘ served under the 
immortal Nelson at Trafalgar. I never 
see her but I feel proud, as George 
the Third said in his first speech from 
the throne, that I was born and eddi- 
cated a Briton. By the bye, I'll tell 
you a good anecdote about the Dread- 
nought, which was told me by Captain 
Tough of the Red Rover,” 
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Hicks ; I’m sure the potnen il 
like to hear it, you tell it with such 
uncommon”—— 

Her husband was just about to com. 
mence his anecdote, when he was in. 
terrupted on the very threshold bya 
sort of choking sound near him ; and 
turning hastily round, he saw one of 
his, children striving desperately to 
swallow a huge lump of seedcake, 
which had stuck half-way in his throat, 
and the maid-servant slapping him 
energetically on the back, in order to 
assist his efforts. 

‘*Drat that boy,” said his father, 
when the cause of danger was re. 
moved, ‘he’s always stuffing and 
cramming. Do, prays Mrs H., take 
the cake away from him ; it’s now ten 
o'clock, and he’s been eating ever since 
seven.” 

The vessel had by this time reached 
Blackwall, when Mr Hicks, who had 
completely forgotten the old Dread. 
nought, after looking about him for 
some minutes, grasped Giles by the 
arm, and pointing to a bull-necked, 
Dutch-built personage, who was stand. 
ing alone near the steersman, eyeing, 
with great apparent interest, a 
cious isolated building which stool 
close to the river's edge, said, ‘ Do 
you see that gentleman?” 

** Yes; who is he?” 

The grocer paused an instant, asif 
to give greater effect to his reply; 
and then, putting on an air of graye 
dignity proportioned to the importance 
of his communication, ejaculated, ina 
thrilling under-tone, ‘ That—that is 
Alderman Maggs !"’ 5 

It was indeed that illustrious city 
magnate, who, with spectacles o 
nose, and arms folded across his chest, 
was gazing at Lovegrove’s hotel, 9 
celebrated for its white-bait dinners! 
From the pensive and abstracted ex- 
pression of his fine countenance, it was 
evident that his thoughts were wan- 
dering back to the past; that he was 
feasting ‘again, in imagination, on the 
many delicious viands which he hai 
embowelled beneath that classic roof— 
in a word, cultivating the “ pleasure 
of memory!” Giles, as was nat 
regarded him with respect bordering 
on veneration; whereupon his. com- 
panion, whose hobby it was to know 
something of every thing-and ey 
body, entered into various biograph 
cal particulars respecting the alder 
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man, to which Puddicombe listened 
yith such pleased attention, as quite 
yon the old grocer’s heart. 

When they came to Gravesend, Mr 
Hicks was loud in his praises of Til- 
bury Fort.—** Celebrated place that, 
ir, in its day ;—monstrous strong, 
too; would batter down Gravesend 
before you could say Jack Robinson.” 

“It does not look so very strong,” 
gbserved Giles. 

“ Look! what matters looks? Why, 
I'm past fifty, and all my friends say 
Idon't look forty. I never trust looks 
—suffered too much by’em. A woman 
came into my shop one day, and did 
ine out of a pound’s worth of groceries, 
slely on the strength of her looks.” 

“ Bless me, you don't say so!” 

“ Fact; so, ever since, I’ve made it 
a matter of business never to mind 
looks. Handsome is as handsome 
does. — But we were - acy | of Til- 
bury Fort. Ican tell you a capital 
anecdote about that fort, which I re- 
member reading when I was a boy not 
bigger than Tom,” pointing to his son. 
“Queen Elizabeth was dining there 
one day off a goose and trimmings, 
when suddenly news was brought that 
the Spanish Armada had just been de- 
feated at sea. * What, already!’ ex- 
claimed her Majesty, laying down her 
knife and fork, and looking at the 
messenger as if she thought he was 
hoaxing her.—‘ Yes,’ replies my gen- 
tleman, ‘ fhere’s no more doubt of the 
wictory than that you're sitting in 
that arm-chair.’—* Well, I’m damned,’ 
said Queen Elizabeth—for she had a 
devil of a spirit, and didn't mind an 
oath now and then; indeed, all the 
quality swore in those days, ‘special- 
ly on great state occasions ;—* I'm 
damned,’ said she, slapping down her 
fist on the table, ‘if this ain’t the best 
news—and no mistake—I’ve heard 
since I’ve been Queen of England! 
What's the day of the month ?’—* The 
twenty-ninth of September,’ said one 
of the lords who was standing behind 
her chair.—‘ Very good,’ replied her 
Majesty ; then write off instantly to 
the Lord Mayor and all the official 
authorities, and tell ’em it’s my royal 
will and pleasure that this twenty- 
ninth of September be henceforth and 
for ever held as a grand feast day 
throughout the kingdom’—which was 
done accordingly ; and that’s the ori- 
gin of the present’ custom of eating 
roast goose and apple sauce on Mi- 
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chaelmas day.—Very extraordinary 
anecdote, isn’t it?” 

“‘ Very,” replied Giles, “ supposing 
it to be true.” 

“True! It must be true, else why 
do we eat goose more on that particu- 
lar day in the year than any other?— 
But I hear the dinner-bell. Come 
along, Mrs H,—come along, children. 
Mr Puddicombe, you'll join us, I sup- 
pose ?”’—-and so saying, the old fellow 
made his way into the cabin, and took 
up a position opposite a gigantic sir- 
loin, worthy to have been served up 
at the table of the King of Brobdignag. 
When the meal was over, the children 


_were sent up stairs with the maid-ser- 


vant, and the seniors busied themselves 
in the discussion of some cold brandy 
and water, in which Giles assisted ; 
but, feeling the heat of the cabin be- 
come somewhat oppressive, he soon 
quitted them, and returned to the deck, 
where he occupied himself for some 
minutes with watching the movements 
of the waiters, who were hurrying 
about in all directions,—some with 
sandwiches piled, four deep, on large 
blue plates, others with biscuits and 
bottled porter, and others with cold 
fowls, tongues, hams, and all the pa- 
raphernalia of lunch, for the. use of 
those among the passengers whose in- 
nate sense of gentility induced them to 
prefer a late dinner to an early one. 

Near Gilesstooda slim, sallow young 
man, with jet-black hair hanging pic- 
turesquely about his temples and down 
his neck, who had been taken up, to- 
gether with his carpet-bag, at Graves- 
end. He was leaning, apart from the 
rest of the crew, against one of the 
paddle-boxes, with his arms dangling 
listlessly by his side, and his eyes bent 
upon the sea. Something there was 
in his appearance that attracted Pud- 
dicombe’s notice, who, after a few mo- 
ments hesitation, went up and entered 
into conversation with him. 

‘‘ We're fortunate in our day, sir,” 
he began. 

‘* Singularly so,” exclaimed the Un- 
known, starting abruptly from his re- 
verie, and fixing a keen roving black 
eye on the speaker. 

‘* The sea’s a pretty sight,” conti- 
nued Giles, “ leastways when it's as 
smooth as it is now.” 

« True,” rejoined the stranger ; *but 
I, sir, prefer seeing it convulsed by 
storm and tempest, when the billows 
run mountain high, and the winds 
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shriek like—like—a man having a 
double tooth out. Then, sir, is the 
time to behold old Ocean in his glory ;” 
and the speaker looked at Puddicombe 
with an expression of countenance that 
seemed to imply, There’s a description 
for you! 

** But the sea’s rather dangerous 
then, I should conceive,” observed my 
hero. 

* Danger! Who thinks of danger 
when contemplating such a sublime 
spectacle ?” 

«* Those are just my sentiments,” 
pursued Giles, with a laudable anxiety 
to be thought a man of taste and gen- 
tlemanlike ideas ; “ I was always fond 
of sight-seeing.” 

** T am proud to find we agree on 
this point,” rejoined the Unknown ; 
and then launched into a variety of 
other topics, on which he conversed 
with much emphasis and volubility, 
occasionally seasoning his talk with 
quaint scraps from Shakspeare and 
other dramatists, to his hearer’s ex- 
ceeding delight and edification, who, 
having but alimited knowledge of the 
world beyond the Minories, began to 
fancy that his companion was a person 
of superior breeding and scholarship. 

«* There seem to be lots of respect- 
able people on board,” he observed. 

_ ** Probably so,” replied the stranger; 
“but I never trouble my head about 
such things. I always make it a point, 
arenes to keep myself to my- 
self, 

The air of dignified hauteur with 
which this was said confirmed Puddi- 
combe in his opinion of the Unknown’s 
gentility; and he replied, with modest 
deference, ‘‘ You are in the right to 
be cautious, sir, for one never knows 
who one’s talking to;”—and as he 
spoke he cast a keen rapid glance to- 
wards the spot where his carpet-bag 
was deposited. 

“ And yet, sometimes,” continued 
the stranger, whose quick eye follow- 
ed the direction of Puddicombe’s— 
“sometimes I take a fancy at first 
sight ;”—and he bowed significantly 
to Giles, with all the impressive grace 
of a prince in a Cohurg melodrama. 
** Do you make any stay at Margate?” 
he added. 

“ No,” said Giles; «I am merely 
going there for a week’s pleasuring, 
and expect to spend a very delightful 
time, especially as it is quite a novelty 
to me.” 
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*«* Then take my advice, sir, and be 


cautious with whom you associate; for 
Margate, at this period of the year, 
is always full of sharpers, who make 
a point of preying on the unwary ;"— 
and, with these words, the st 
adjusted his side-curls, whistled a 
notes of a flash air, and strolled off to 
the head of the steam-boat. 

Immediately afterwards, Giles was 
rejoined by Mr and Mrs Hicks, the 
former of whom exhibited a red noge 
quite pleasant and becoming to look 
at, and which showed how well the 
brandy and water had agreed with 
him.—‘* Whereabouts are we now?” 
said he, thrusting his hands into his 
waistcoat-pockets; ‘long past the 
Nore, I take it.” ; 

‘© Oh, yes!” exclaimed his wife; 
* we’re close to the Reculvers; see, 
there they are;’’—and she pointed 
her dumpy fore-finger towards them. 

«Then we shall be at Margatein 
less than no time.—Mrs H., wheres 
the children ?” 

The question was superfluous, 4 
was proved by an indignant exclama- 
tion of the maid-servant, of ‘ Fie, for 
shame, Master Tom! As sure as you'te 
born, I'll tell your pa,’’—which was 
called forth by the conduct of one of 
the engaging striplings, who was as 
sisting his brother to pelt the man in 
the engine-room with marbles. F 

‘‘ Confound that lad,” said his father, 
‘* he’s always in mischief; it was but 


the other day that he blew his self up’ 


with gunpowder; and now, damme, 
if he isn’t making a cock-shy: of the 
stoker !”’ 

‘* My God, if he havn't pitched 
head-foremost into the engine-room!” 
exclaimed the affrighted mother, and, 
accompanied by her husband. and 
Giles, rushed off to the spot, whence 
the youngest of her sons had just dis- 
appeared. Luckily, no damage was 
sustained, for the man below caught 
the boy in his arms before he had fully 
accomplished his descent, and restored 
him to his agitated parents, one of 
whom sobbed over him for: full five 
minutes, and the other promised him 
a “precious larruping” the instant 
he reached Margate. 

When the alarm occasioned by this 
little incident had subsided, a cholerie 
dialogue took place between the’ old 
folks and the maid-servant, on the 
subject of the latter’s “« scandalous 
negligence,” which, after divers saucy 
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repartees by the girl, was at length 
terminated by Mr Hicks suddenly ex- 
daiming, ** There’s Margate! I see 
the windmills.” Giles gazed at. the 
opening splendours of this celebrated 
Cockney watering-place with those 
feelings of profound interest which 
the sight was so well calculated to 
awaken in a romantic and susceptible 
nature. First appeared the white 
diffs, topped with Wellington cres- 
cents and terraces; then the spruce 
new church, with the dingy lodging- 
houses on either side of it; then 
the two-story-high pier, along which 
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crowds were hastening in yellow 
shoes, and smock-frocked porters 
wheeling their trucks ; and lastly, the 
broad ine Parade, on whose cen- 
tral building was inscribed “ Wright's 
Hotel,” in large brass letters about 
the size of Tom Moore, the poet. In 
a few minutes the boat ran alongside 
the pier-head, and Giles in an ecstasy 
of delight snatched up his carpet-bag, 
and without waiting to bid adieu to 
the Hickses, who were busily engaged 
in looking after their luggage, hurried 
with it ashore amid a throng of admir- 
ing spectators. 


Cuarprter II, 


On leaving the pier, Giles trudged 
up the High Street towards a quiet, 
cheap inn, the direction of which Mr 
Hicks had written down for him on 
the back of one of his cards of busi- 
ness, and where he had recommended 
him to pass the night, as it was doubt- 
ful whether he would have sufficient 
time before dark to hunt out a suitable 
lodging, which—the town being ve 
full_was a matter of no slight diffi- 
culty. The inn in question was soon 
found, and Puddicombe proceeded 
into the coffee-room, where he dis- 
eussed a pint of the landlord’s prima 
port—a rational and gentlemanlike 
occupation, which afforded hima world 
of solid satisfaction. An hour having 
been thus agreeably disposed of, he 
sallied out for the purpose of survey- 
ing the wonders of the place, and in- 
haling those brisk north-east winds 
for which Margate is so deservedly 
famous, and whose only fault is that 
they are rather too apt to beget rheu- 
matisms and toothachs. 

The first place he visited was the 
East Cliff Parade, which he had no 
sooner ascended, than he had a smart 
chace after his hat; for, accustomed 
hitherto to the imperfectly developed 
zephyrs of the Minories, he had no 
notion of the vivacity with which the 
wind plays upon a Kentish cliff, and 
the naive liberties it takes with pedes- 
trians ;. now borrowing bonnets, hats, 
and wigs ; now trying experiments on 
umbrellas and parasols; and anon 
fluttering round some elderly maiden’s 
ancle, and making an exhibition awful 
to think of ;—Giles, I say, had no 
notion of the rude, eccentric vigour of 
these Margate winds, so he was taken 


completely by surprise, and did not 
secure his hat till after a race of some 
hundred yards, in the course of which 
he was very near throwing a summer- 
set from the top of the cliff to the bot- 
tom. His next visit was to the Jetty, 
and, it being low water, he was both 
surprised and gratified to find himself 
walking out a considerable distance to 
sea on thick planks of wood. On 
reaching the extremity of this amphi- 
bious promenade, where a lamp is 
fixed which is generally lit and blown 
out a dozen times a night, Giles took 
his seat on a cool, moist bench, and 
occupied himself by speculating on 
what his confidential apprentice, whom 
he had left in charge of the business, 
was doing at that hour; but, feelin 
his teeth begin to chatter with cold, 
he hastened back to the upper pier, 
which was crowded with the elite of 
the place, among whom he fancied he 
recognised—and the recognition filled 
him with awe—the alderman of his 
own ward ! 

From the pier, the delighted young 
man made his way to the bazaars, 
where also there was a host of people, 
dressed out in the very height of 
fashion, who were making eager pur- 
chases of trinkets, work-boxes, and 
such like nick-nacks. Here, seduced 
by the smiles and intreaties ofa young 
Jewess, who stood in an attitude’ of 
irresistible supplication behind a cotn- 
ter, Giles gallantly lost five shillings 
at a raffle over which she presided ; 
and then betook himself to the bath- 
ing-rooms, pleased at the opportunity 
of hearing gratis various Scotch and 
Irish melodies sung by a lean warbler 
with one eye, whose incessant, st 
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tific shakes, elicited thunders of ap- 
plause, and so electrified the refined 
soul of Puddicombe, that he stayed 
upwards of an hour at the rooms; after 
which, he set out on his return to the 
inn, halting, as he passed the harbour, 
to contemplate the striking landscape 
avout him. The shadows of night 
rested on the broad bosom of the sea, 
giving the appearance of some gigan- 
tic cyclops to the dim-seen lighthouse 
at the far end of the pier; lights 
twinkled by hundreds from the lodg- 
ing-houses along’ the cliffs ; andin the 
centre of the harbour, fragrant with 
the accumulated mud of centuries, lay 
one or two delicate-looking colliers on 
their sides, just as if they had been 
blown down by a hurricane, and were 
too seriously injured to get up again. 

Having gazed his fill at this roman- 
tic prospect, Giles continued his course 
to his inn, on entering which, he rang 
the bell for the chamber-maid, and re- 
quested to be shown to his dormitory. 
«* Betty,” said he, as the girl preceded 
him into the room, with a flat candle- 
stick in her hand, “ are you sure my 
sheets are well aired ?” 

«* Certain of it, sir ; they have been 
sleptinevery night for the last month ;” 
saying which, she was about to leave 
the room, when Puddicombe stopped 
her with, “just wait a moment; I 
want you to take down my night- 
things to air, for they may be damp.” 

* If you please, sir,”’ replied Betty ; 
and setting down the candlestick on 
the dressing-table, she retreated to- 
wards the door, the handle of which 
she discreetly held fast in her hand. 

«* Why, bless my heart and soul !” 
exclaimed Giles, as he deposited his 
carpet-bag on a chair, “ its open! 
How can that be? I'msure I locked 
it.” 

** No one’s touched it, sir, since 
you've been away—that I'll swear to; 
for I brought it up out of the coffee- 
room myself.” 

* Very odd ; it can’t have unlocked 
itself.” . 

«* That's true, as you say, sir.” 

«¢ Then how comes it open ?” 

« Taint me, sir, as unlocked it; 
and what’s more, nobody belonging to 
this establishment unlocked it; and 
that’s all I know about the matter.” 

«*Oh, of course not,” replied Giles 
pettishly in an under-tone, ‘* Nobody 
did it, that’s certain. Nobody’s al- 
ways in fault in these cases.” 
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This was a shrewd remark, involving 
a sound practical truth, for eve 
one’s experience must have convinced 
him that there is no such arrant raseal 
in existence as Nobody! The fellow 
is never easy but when in mischief, 
Is a street-door left on the jar at mid. 
night—a plate-chesf’ ransacked—a 
jewel-box stolen or mislaid—a window 
broken—an orchard robbed—~or a 
slander spread abroad ;—ten to one, 
Nobody is the guilty party ! Of all the 
offences that are daily committed 
against society, one half at least-are 
committed by this incorrigible seamp. 
After casting a brief, searching 
glance at the chamber-maid, which she 
bore without the slightest visible em. 
barrassment, Puddicombe proceeded 
to inspect the contents of his bag; but 
what words can express his astonish- 
ment and dismay, when he drew forth 
—not the artioles of apparel which lie 
had packed up with such care on leay- 
ing home, but—a vast quantity of hay 
and straw, together with a few small 
bricks neatly folded up in a bit of sail- 
cloth ! 

For an instant he stood as if planet 
struck; then suddenly rousing him- 
self, he lifted up the bag, and after 
examining attentively every part of it, 
he dashed it to the ground, and raising 
his right leg, and slapping his thigh 
vehemently as he did so, he exclaimed, 
“ I see it all; this is not my carpet- 
bag, though it’s of the same size and 
pattern. No, no, that black-looking 
rascal, who pretended to be so shy of 
strangers, has substituted his for mine! 
How could I have been so blind as not 
to see the difference between them? 
Curse the villain, I saw him,closely 
watching me, whenever I looked to- 
wards the place where my own carpet- 
bag was; and now I remember, he 
took his stand there while Mr Hicks 
was pointing out Margate to me! The 
scoundrel! He's bolted with—let me 
see”—and here Giles recapitulated the 
inventory of his travelling wardrobe, 
rising in indignation at the mention of 
each successive item, till at length he 
seemed ready to burst with rage and 
vexation. : 

All this time the chamber-maid 
kept her eyes fixed on Puddieombe 
with provoking pertinacity. It was 
plain that weighty thoughts were pass- 
ing through her brain. . This possi- 
bly might be the famous Man. with 
the Carpet-bag, of whose ingenious. 
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rogueries she had heard and read such 
marvels. He looked sincere and ho- 
nest ; but there was no knowing ; it 
was best, therefore, to be on the safe 
side. All this passed through Betty’s 
mind while she stood with her eyes 
rivetted on the excited young man be- 
foreher. It was a trying moment—. 
but she was equal to the emergency. 
Accordingly she took her resolution 
on the spot. 

«* If you please, sir,” she said, « I'll 
just step down stairs, and enquire 
about this strange”—laying great em- 
phasis on the word strange—* busi- 
ness.” And away she went, leaving 
Giles behind her, surveying the bricks 
and straw that lay scattered about the 
floor, with an expression of counte- 
nance as sour as a vinegar cruet. 

In a short time she returned ; but 
not alone, for the waiter was with her. 
He had a grave and composed look, 
as of one who knows his line of duty, 
and is not to be led astray by his sen- 
sibilities. 

‘¢ Beg your pardon, sir,’’ he began, 
coolly advancing to Puddicombe with 
aslip of paper-in his hand, “ but I 
forgot to tell you that our customers 
always pays every night before they 
goes to bed. No offence, sir, but it’s 
master’s way, and we're responsible, in 
course. Here’s your bill, sir.” 

Under any other circumstances 
Giles would have found his self-conse- 
quence seriously wounded by this la- 
conic and premature application ; but 
now, anguished, crest-fallen, and over- 
whelmed by a humiliating conviction 
of the depravity of human nature, he 
had no heart to resent the affront; 
and, accordingly, after running his 
eye hastily over the account, he drew 
forth a well-filled purse, and discharged 
it without a word. 

Satisfied by this of hisrespectability, 
the waiter, in bland tones, began to 
condole with him on his mishap,— 
‘* Werry distressing case, sir; but its 
what all on us are liable to. Swind- 
lers is so very common now-a-days, 
and they look and talk so like gentle- 
folks, there’s no telling vich is vich.” 


Giles was seated next day at break- 
fast in the coffee-room, with a large 


plate of shrimps before him, when his 


steam-boat acquaintance, Mr Hicks, 
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«« That’s true,” chimed in Betty, 
** and they’re in season just now at 
Margate, as thick as three in a bed.” 
«‘ Always come in with the oysters,” 
added the waiter. 

«¢ What ever shall I do for a change 
of linen ?” said Puddicombe, who had 
been absorbed in reverie during this 
brief dialogue. 

*¢ I’m sure I can't adwise, sir!” ex- 
claimed the waiter, smothering a 
laugh. 

«* He hasn’t left me even a clean 
shirt,’ continued Giles; “ nothing but 
this rubbish,” pulling out a dog’s-ear- 
ed volume of plays, and flinging it 
with huge contempt to the other end 
of the room. 

«* The oudacious willain!” exclaim- 
ed Betty, “ hanging’s too good for 
him ;” and, having given vent to this 
virtuous anathema, she and her fellow- 
servant wished Puddicombe good- 
night, and quitted the room. 

No sooner were they gone, than 
Giles, whose rage had now subsided 
into a sort of sullen gloom, sat down 
by the bed-side, and soliloquized on 
the untoward posture of his affairs. 
«A pretty beginning this,” he said, 
‘‘of my week of pleasure—of that 
week which I had looked forward to 
with such eagerness! Cleaned out the 
very first day! Confound the scoun- 
drel ; I little thought, when he was pay- 
ing me such fine compliments, that he 
had an eye to my carpet-bag. And 
such shirts as they were! Cost a mat- 
ter of ten shillings every mother’s son 
of ’em. And then the collars! I shall 
never be able to get their likeat Mar. _ 
gate, that’s certain. . But it-is not the 
money part of the business I care 
about—spending a few pounds, more 
or less, is neither here nor there— 
thank God, I can afford that; but to 
be duped—imposed upon—madea fool 
of with my eyes open, as it were,—. 
this it is that annoys me the most, 
Well, I shall be wiser another time, 
that’s some comfort ;”’ and, so sayings 
Giles undressed himself, plunged into 
bed, and in an instant was fast asleep. 







entered, followed by his eldest son. 
The old gentleman was in high spirits, 
and, shaking him warmly by the hand, 
said, ‘* How are you, my boy? Only 
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just beginning breakfast, hey! Mrs 
H. and us breakfasted long ago. Egad, 
those shrimps look fresh—I'll just give 
Tom a few, they'll keep him out of 
mischief. Here, Tom, catch hold ;” 
and, as the urchin extended his hands, 
his father, without the slightest cere- 
mony, emptied half the contents of the 
plate into them, observing, “‘ You see 
I make myself quite at home. It’s my 
way, as Dicky Slugs would say.”’ 

«* And who is Dicky Slugs?” en- 

mired Puddicombe, * I never heard 
that name before.” 

«* You astonish me!. I thought every 
one knew Dick Slugs, the builder at 
Hoxton. He and I have known each 
other ever since we were boys. By the 
bye, I can tell you a good story about 
Dick :— We were sitting together one 
evening in the parlour of the Red- 
Lion at Hounsditch, when, all of a 
sudden, I see him fall into what is call- 
ed a brownstudy. I knew by this that 
something was the matter with him, 
for in general he had uncommon 
spirits ; so says I, ‘ Dick, my boy, what 
ails you?’—‘ Why, to tell you the 
truth, Tom,’ he says, ‘ I'm sadly 
puzzled to. know what name to give 
that new street I'm building near the 
church. I’m sick of Waterloo Ter- 
races and Wellington Rows; they 
don’t take as they used to do; besides, 
Hoxton’s got quite enough of ’em al- 
ready.’——‘ Well,’ says I, jokingly, < if 
you're really hard pressed for a name, 
I think I can help you to one. What 
do you say to calling it Hieks Street ? 
You can’t have a shorter or a genteeler 
name.'—‘ Hicks street-—Hicks street!’ 
says he, repeating the words as if he 
liked the sound of ’em ;*¢ well, I don’t 
much care if I do, if only for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake’”’— 

“ So, then, Hicks Street is really 
named after you,” said Giles, inter- 
rupting his companion’s narrative. 

. Yes,” replied the grocer ; ‘* Dick 
gave orders to that effect the very day 
after we had the talk together.” 

“ Dear me, how odd! — I know the 
street well! a friend of mine’s got ex- 
cellent lodgingsthere. [hope I may 

. get as good in Margate.” 

«‘ Oh! true,” exclaimed Mr Hicks, 
«1 forgot you were going lodging- 
hunting. Well, I don’t think you can 

do better than try the West Cliff. 
We’ve got comfortable apartments 
there, which a friend engaged for us 
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a week ago ; and, what's very remark. 
able, they’re the same we had last 
year. And this reminds me that I’ve 
a message for you from Mrs H. ; we're 
all going out to the Reculvers this 
morning, and Mrs H. says you must 
make one of the party.” 

* I should be glad enough to do so; 
but—but—I am rather awkwardly 
situated just at present.” 

“ How so? If you mean as regards 
lodgings, the boat won’t sail ’till one 
o'clock, so you'll have lots of time to 
look out for them.” 

‘Oh yes, I’m perfectly easy on 
that score,” replied Giles; but the 
truth is, I've met with an unexpected 
loss since I saw you yesterday.” He 
then acquainted Mr Hicks with the 
catastrophe of the carpet-bag, where- 
upon that gentleman—who, when his 
own interests were not concerned, was, 
like the majority of us, a philosopher 
—after indulging in a hearty laugh, 
and cracking divers small jokes at Pud- 
dicombe’s expense, proceeded to ad. 
vise with him on his .mishap, and 
shortly after took his departure, ac- 
eompanied by Tom, with his mouth 
full of shrimps ; but not before he had 
exacted a promise from Giles, that, 
when he had replaced his wardrobe 
and secured his lodgings, he would 
join the sailing party to the Reculvers. 

Pursuant to his friend’s advice, Pud- 
dicombe commenced his search for 
apartments on the West Cliff; but, 
there being none vacant there, he de- 
scended into the more homely old-fa- 
shioned part of the town, keeping a 
sharp look-out about him, in the hope 
of encountering the fellow who had 
made so free with his carpet-bag. In 
this he was unsuccessful; but he was 
more fortunate with respect to lodg- 
ings, for, after a brief search, he se- 
eured two small, cheap rooms, in a 
back street, leading out of the market- 
place. He next set about renewing 
his stock of wearing apparel ; and, ha- 
ving accomplished this as well as could 
be expected underthecircumstances, he 
took his course to the jetty, where he 
found the whole existing dynasty of the 
Hickses standing close by a largeplea- 
sure-boat that lay alongside the land- 
ing-place. The instant they caught 
sight of him they went on board, 
whither he followed ; and in a few mi- 
nutes the vessel stood out to sea, ‘with 
a merry crew of not less than twenty, 
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attracted by the breezy freshness of 
the day, which gave promise of a de- 
lightful sail. 

For the first half-hour or so, nothing 
could exceed the gratification of the 
whole party. Giles, in particular, 
was in ecstasies, and watched the re- 
ceding town through a four-shilling 
telescope which he had purchased on 
his way to the jetty, with the liveliest 
emotion ; while Mr Hicks busied him. 
self with distributing a bag full of 
gingerbread nuts among his children, 
greatly to the amusement of the helms- 
man, a grave, quiet, old sailor, whose 
ironical expression of countenance 
conveyed a world of meaning. 

Next to Giles sat a portly, good- 
humoured dame, with a face like a full 
moon; and right anges to him, two 
slim young ladies, dressed out in all 
sorts of fine colours, and manifestly 
inoculated with a notion that they 
were both pretty and genteel. They 
were attended by their brother, a raw 
dandy in a rough pilot coat, who kept 
smoking cigars, and jesting between 
whiles with a smart negro boy, for 
which unbecoming familiarity his sis- 
ters reproved him every now and then, 
with a significant nudge with their 
parasols, This interesting group 
maintained an icy reserve towards the 
rest of the party, whence it was clear 
that they were East-end exclusives of 
the first water, who had no notion of 
mixing themselves up with low trades- 
menand “sich-like;” and, indeed, their 
black footboy sufficiently betokened 
their quality, for he had a gold-lace 
band round his hat, at least twice as 
broad as the order of the Garter. 

When the vessel had got about six 
miles from Margate, she began to 
plunge and roll under the influence of 
a freshening wind; which had the ef- 
fect of putting a gradual stop to the 
talking and laughing that up to this 
period had been prodigious. The 
young ladies ceased their lisping prat- 
tle about “ the last new novel ;”’ their 
brother threw away his cigar with an 
air half-swaggering, half-sheepish ; Mrs 
Hicks stopped her remonstrances with 
her husband, for allowing the children 
to eat till “ they were fit to burst ;"’ 

Giles looked like Othello, “ perplexed 
in the extreme ;’’—~in short, a subdued 
gravity, betokening an apprehension 
of some impending calamity, to which 
however no one as yet ventured to al- 
lude, took place of the former spor. 
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tive demeanour of this predestined 
party ; and many a wistful glance was 
cast towards the distant coast. 

Matters were in this state, when 
suddenly a yellow tint, succeeded by a 
faint bluish one, was observed to creep 
across the cheeks, afid finally to settle 
in the nose, of one of the fair exclue 
sives, who, taking out a vinaigrette, 
and turning her face to the wind, said 
to her sister, with a sigh, “ very de- 
lightful, love ; isn’t it?’ 

“ Very, indeed!” was the reply, fol- 
lowed, however, by a wan, pensive 
smile, that indicated far less of plea- 
sure than embarrassment. 

‘* Damn that cigar,” exclaimed their 
brother, “ I shouldn’t wonder if I 
were’’—— : 

* Don’t mention it, George; there’s 
a dear,”’ said both his sistersin a breath, 
at the same time yawning so profound. 
ly, as to set a dozen others yawning 
from very sympathy. 

Giles watched these symptoms with 
much uneasiness, which were still fur- 
ther increased, when, on glancing a 
hasty look at the plump dame at his 
elbow, he observed that her nose was 
tipped with a bleak, blue tint, and 
pinched in at the bridge, as theugh it 
had been just subjected to the gentle 
compression of a pair of tongs. 

‘¢ T hope, Marm,”’ he said, in alow, 
compassionate tone, * I hope you don’t 
find the rocking of the ship too much 
for you?” 

‘¢ Oh dear, no,” rejoined the lady 
with unexpected vivacity, “ I don’t 
mind being a little sickish ; indeed, I 
came out for that purpose, for m 
medical man in Lunnun says as it’s 
good for” —— 

‘** Bless my heart, Marm! What, 
come out in order to be’”—— for the 
life-of him, Puddicombe could not ¢om- 
plete the sentence. 

When ke had somewhat recovered 
from his. bewilderment; he looked anx- 
iously about him with a view to secure 


a more eligible situation, forthe lady’s 


frank confession had filled him with 
alarm; but vain was his scrutiny; 
every seat in the boat was oceupied ; 
so he had nothing left for it but to re- 
main where he was. Scarcely had he 
made up his mind to this cruel alter- 
native, when a pathetic, “ Oh God, 
what shail I do?” issued from beneath 
a bonnet next him. He turned, and 
lo, his fair neighbour succumbing with 
evident reluctance to that ish visi- 
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tation, which but an instant before 
she had so ardently desired! The ma- 
jority of the crew were not slow to 
follow her example. Mrs Hicks— 
pale, drooping floweret! hung heraffec- 
tionate head on her husband’s shoul- 
der; the children lay stretched about, 
like logs, in all quarters; the young 
ladies evinced symptoms of going off 
in hysterics : and their brother mutter- 
ed ‘“ curses, not loud, but deep,” 
on the cigar, which, he observed, was 
the sole cause of his indisposition. But 
decidedly the worst of the lot was the 
negro foot-boy, who, in the intervals 
of every paroxysm, kept faintly crying 
out, * Oh my Gorr’omighty, me just 
dead! Me bring my heart up out of 
mymouth. Cusdissickness! Nebber 
me feel any ting like it!” 
' The sight of all this suffering was 
too much for the Christian spirit of 
Puddicombe. The cold sweat stood 
on his forehead ; and swinging himself 
‘round, he shot his head over the ship’s 
side, with a force and suddenness that 
seemed the result of a galvanic shock. 
When his first attack was over, he 
ventured to look about him, and saw 
old Hicks laughing heartily at his mis- 
hap. ** Come, cheer up, man,” ex- 
claimed that worthy ; “‘ don’t give way, 
but take example by me. I'ma capi- 
tal sailor; and all because I wont give 
in. Mrs Hicks, for God's sake, don’t 
Jean so heavily—depend on it, them 
that make up their minds not to be 
sick, ain't sick; that’s my maxim. I 
remember once—Oh, the devil, I’m 
booked at last !”” . 
It was too true. Just as the “ ca- 
pital sailor’’ was beginning his anec- 
~dote, the vessel gave a sudden, heavy 
roll, and compelled him, despite his 
boast, to follow the fashion set by the 
fat dame. Poor Giles, however, was 
in no mood to exult over the abashed 
grocer, for he felt, as he afterwards 
said, as if he had no life left in him. 
‘Oh Lord, have mercy upon me!” 
he fully ejaculated, every time he lift- 
ed up his head, “ I wish I had never 
come out. They call this a party of 
pleasure! Deuce take all such parties. 
Would to God I had staid at home 
and stuck to the shop, instead of — 
Ah, there I goagain!”’ and no longer 
able to hold up, he flung himself along 
the floor in the midst of the little 
Hickses, where he lay gathered up, 
like a hedgehog, and did not once stir 
‘till the vessel reached the Reculvers. 


No sooner, however, had he landed, 
than, as if by magic, he recovered all 
his energies ; and after lunching with 
his party at the inn, accompanied them 
on a ramble about the neighbourhood, 
’till it was time to return to Margate. 
Luckily, the sail back was far differ. 
ent to what it had been in the morn. 
ing; for, the wind having abated, the 
sea was comparatively smooth, and the 
crew once again in the highest spirits, 
with the exception of the young ladies, 
who seemed to think it incumbent on 
them to look as much as possible like 
delicate and interesting invalids. 

Asit was late when the vessel reach- 
ed Margate, Mr Hicks insisted on 
Giles going home to take pot-luck with 
him, to which the latter acceded; and, 
in the evening, they all went out fora 
stroll in the bazaars, where Puddi- 
combe’s good-nature was put to a sore 
trial by the importunities of the young 
Hickses, who dragged him about the 
rooms, intreating him to buy them 
whatever toys struck their fancy, and 
kept bawling out his name in a way 
that made him the object of general 
attraction, and covered him with 
blushes. In vain their mother remon- 
strated, and their father threatened 
them with * a licking ;” the darlings 
were neither to be coaxed nor bullied ; 
so the irritated Puddicombe was fain 
to give them the slip, and make a pres 
cipitate retreat from the Bazaar, under 
the pretence that the heat of the rooms 
gave him a headach. 

On reaching his lodgings, the land- 
lord—a tall, gaunt, melancholy-look- 
ing old tailor, with a slouching gait 
and a stoop in the shoulders—entered 
the room with lights ; and, in reply to 
a question from Giles, as to whether 
Margate was not fuller than usual, 
replied with a sigh, “ Full? Ay, 
pretty well, considering ; but nothing 
like what it used to be. Them steam- 
ers have been the ruin of Margate.” 

«* How so? Don’t they bring down 
lots of company ?”’ ; 

‘¢ Yes, but what sort of company ? 
People as go and take what they call 
fashionable apartments in those gim- 
crack new houses on the cliffs, instead 
of coming and lodging with me in 
these nice, tidy rooms, as they used to 
do thirty years ago. Those were the 
times for Margate! My lodgings 
never stood empty then for weeks to- 
gether, as they do now; if I put upa 
bill one day, it was sure to be down 
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the next; but them steamers have put 
an end to all this. They've been the 
ruin of Margate.” 

Having thus given vent to his 
spleén, the querulous chur] withdrew ; 
and Puddicombe occupied himself till 
bedtime in penning a letter of busi- 


The lodgings of Margate have, it 
is Well known, many desirable points ; 
but as nothing on earth is perfect, 
they have one material drawback— 
they are apt to be infested with fleas, 
who, during the summer and autumn 
months, when it is vulgar to be seen 
in London, leave their town-houses, 
and come down by thousands to the 
seaside, in the carpet-bags, portman- 
teaus, &c. of the unconscious cockneys. 
Quitting the metropolis in a delicate 
state of health, it is astonishing how 
soon these interesting insects begin to 
pick up strength—a painful fact, of 
which my unlucky hero was but too 
soon made aware, for he woke shortly 
after daybreak, in a state of indescrib- 
able irritation produced by their glut- 
tonous assaults. They allowed him, 
indeed, not the slightest respite, but 
stuck to him so perseveringly that he 
was compelled in self-defence to quit 
his pillow, and dress himself, as well as 
he could, by the faint light that came 
struggling in at the window, Having 
huddled on his clothes, he descended 
to his sitting-room, where he threw 
himself on a sofa, in the hope of being 
enabled to have his sleep out ; but, find- 
ing this impossible, he just waited till 
the day had fully broke, and then left 
the house, and bent his steps towards 
the sands, by way of wiling away the 
time till breakfast. 

It was a bright, serene, autumn 
morning ; but, being too early yet for 
the Margate folks to be stirring, nota 
living object was to be seen, with the 
exception of a reaper or two, who, on 
their way out to the corn-fields that 
liealong the highlands between Broad- 
stairs and Ramsgate, took the direc- 
tion of the shore, as enabling them to 
indulge in the luxury of a cheap bath. 

As Puddicombe pursued his course 
along the sands, which are here only 
accessible when the. tide is fully out, 
he soon forgot the night’s annoyances ; 
for the air, which had that sharp, 
healthy, bracing feel that sends the 
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ness to his apprentice, and anotlier to 
a friend at Holloway—a retired dry- 
salter—in which last, he expressed 
himself respecting his week of pleasure 
in terms which showed that, as yet, it 
had not quite answered his expecta- 
tions. ; 


blood spinning like quicksilver through 
the veins, blew freshly against him, 
breathing of heaven, and inducing the 
most cheerful thoughts. A more enli- 
vening morning, indeed, was never 
seen. The long range of cliffs looked of 
dazzling whiteness ; the distant wave 
broke with the softest murmur, ‘spill- 


‘ing itself, like creamy champagne, 


along the beach ; the sun, from behind 
the transparent, gold-edged clouds, that 
just tempered without obscuring his © 
radiance, threw down long lines of 
light upon the smiling waters ; and the 
only sounds that came to the ear, were 
the sudden, exultant leap of some 
heavy fish, the crowing of the cock 
from the small farms that are scattered 
along the heights, or the clang of the 
gull as he shot abruptly out from his 
nest among the rocks. 

Delighted—how could he be other- 
wise ?—with his walk, Giles strolled 
briskly on, humming all sorts of lively. 
tunes, while the tawny sea-weed crack- 
led under his vigorous tread, and the 
sidelong crab shot from his path into 
the crystal pools left by the receding 
tide. On rounding a projecting point 
of the coast, he came upon a small © 
sheltered bay, where there was a fine 
expanse of smooth sand, and where the 
cliff was scooped out into holes and 
caverns, some of which ran inland for 
many yards. 

Puddicombe halted when he reach- 
ed this spot—it was so secluded—the 
sand looked so soft and grateful to the 
naked foot, and the dry caves formed 
such a convenient hiding-place for his 
clothes, that he resolved—being rather 
heated by exercise—to cool and re- 
fresh himself by a “ swim.out” into’ 
the sea. 
carefully about him, and ascertaining 
that no one was in sight, but a soli- 
tary individual who seemed to be 

catching crabs, and was a great way 
off, he leisurely proceeded to undress 
—and, having deposited his clothesin 
one of thecaves, seampered across the 
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sands, which are here nearly a quarter 
of a mile’ broad, and flung himself 
headlong into the water. How deli- 
cious was his first plunge—bracing all 
his muscles, stimulating his nerves 
into the healthiest action, and diffus- 
sing a generous glow throughout his 
frame! So pleased was he with his 
bath, that he remained upwards of 
half an hour in the water, frolicking 
about with all the rampant vivacity of 
a young grampus; when, feeling a 
chill begin to creep over him, he cut 
half a-dozen energetic capers on the 
sands, like Don Quixotte among the 
Brown Mountains, and then darted 
into the recess where he had hid his 
clothes. 

What a spectacle here met his gaze! 
The only dress visible was a reapers! 
s* Oh," he exclaimed, “ there is some 
mistake here; I have come to the 
wrong place ;” and off he went, exa- 
mining successively each nook and 
crevice in the cliff; but, alas! no 
clothes were to be seen in any one of 
them, and not a soul was near; though, 
at about the distance of half a mile, 
the dim outline of a man might have 
_ been observed, rattling along with 
great rapidity—no doubt for the sake 
of the exercise. 

With feelings of inconceivable dis- 
may, Giles returned into the cave, and, 
sitting down upon a bit of rock, cast a 
bewildered glance at the shapeless 
heap at his feet. What to do he knew 
not. He was two miles from Margate, 
and the people, attracted by the beauty 
of the morning, were already begin- 
ning to collect on the sands and along 
the cliff. After much painful rumina- 
tion, in the course of which he impre- 
cated a thousand impassioned curses 
on the rascal who had eloped with his 
best Sunday suit, he came to the con- 
elusion that he must adopt one of two 
alternatives—either put on the reaper’s 

s, or else walk back to Margate 
like unfigleaved Adam, in a state of 
unsophisticated nature! This last 
scheme was, of course, not to be 
thought of, so he decided on making 
a virtue of necessity ; and, with an ex- 
pression of face that might have drawn 
tears from Democritus, he prepared to 
put on the detested garb. As, with 

this view, he examined each separate 
article of apparel, ke was well-nigh 
going mad with rage. There were no 
stockings ; the shirt, which was shorn 
of its tail, was.as yellow as a canary ; 


the shoes had each @ big hole ‘at the. 
toe ; the hat was without a crown; the | 


coat without a collar; and as for the 
trowsers, it seemed a moot point, so 
rotten was the cloth, whether th 
would hold together till Giles reached 
Margate. 

Hark! footsteps are approaching ; 
and, peeping like a sly bag-fox out of 
his hole, Puddicombe beheld three or 
four people rounding the projecting 
point of the cliff, not a hundred yards 
off him! Further delay was now out 
of the question, so he commenced his 









‘inglorious toilette. Fortunately, the 


length of the trowsers precluded the 
necessity of stockings; but, there 
being no braces, he was forced, like 
Sir Charles Wetherell, to give them 
a hitch up every now and then. 
Having completed his picturesque 
equipment, he quitted the cave, and, 
with his eyes bent on the ground, as if 
absorbed in admiration of his toes, 
which kept perversely protruding from 
his shoes, he sneaked back towards 
Margate, while more than one person 
who passed him, felt strongly disposed 
to hand him over to the constabulary 
authorities on the mere strength of his 
looks and his dress, 

‘I say, Thompson,” observed a 
middle-aged gentlemen, to a friend 
who was walking with him on the 
sands, “do you see that fellow there, 
skulking along close under the cliff? 
Mark, my words, if ever there was a 
thief, he’s one!” and he pointed with 
his cane towards Giles. 

** He does, indeed, look a thorough 
rogue,” replied the other, with a 
scowl of virtuous abhorrence ; * and 
what a bloody-thirsty expression of 
countenance the fellow has !” 

Flattering epithets these; but no 
wonder. Puddicombe was in rags, 
and looked sorrow-stricken ; and po- 
verty and suffering have always some- 
thing criminal in their aspect ! 

The forlorn young man was now 
within sight of Margate, when, on 
lifting up his eyes, for the first time 
since his exit from the cave, whom 
should he see, bearing directly down 
upon him, but all the family of the 
Hickses ! 

The children were the first to re- 
cognize him, and pointed him out to, 
their father, who, stopping short at 
the distance of a dozen yards, and 
staring at him, as if he had been a 
ghost, said, ** My stars, Mrs H., who 
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have we got here? Surely that can't 
be Puddicombe !” 

« Yes, but it is though,” replied the 
eldest boy. 

«“ Gracious goodness, and so it is!” 
rejoined his- mother, as Giles, his 
cheeks red-hot with blushes, slowly 
shuffled towards them, “ what can he 
have been a-doing to his self!” 

‘* Never seen the like in all my born 

-days!”” observed Mr Hicks: “ I 
wouldn’t give a brass farden for all 
the clothes on his’ back.”’ Then address- 
ing Giles, who was by this time close 


to him, “‘ Mr Puddicombe,” he added” 


with grave dignity, *‘ how is this, 
sir ?”? 

** How is this!” exclaimed Giles, 
testily repeating the words, for his 
spleen had got the better of his shame- 
facedness, ** why, I’ve been robbed, 
that’s how it is—robbed, sir, as I 
may say, before my face, and in 
broad day light too;” and with these 
words, he detailed the whole particu- 
lars of-the “ foul transaction.” 

“Upon my life!” said Mr Hicks, 
when he had heard his story to an 
end, you're in high luck, Puddicombe. 
First you lose your carpet-bag, and 
then you lose the very clothes off your 


back ; I suppose you'll lose bee head 


next.. Hah! hah! hah! 
the best joke I ever heard. 
Mrs H. ?” 

* Joke!” replied Giles, “ a pretty 
joke to have to buy a new suit when 
my last was as good as new; and 
what’s worse, to be obliged to walk 
to Margate in these vile, filthy, swind- 
ling rags,” and he gave a ferocious 
hitch up to his unsettled small-clothes. 


gad, it’s 
Isn’t it 


©. Oh, Ma; do look at fis toes!” 
exclaimed the eldest boy to his mo- 
ther, whose face was in a perfect blaze 
with suppressed laughter ; “ pray,look 
at his toes ; if they ain’t peeping right 
through his shoes |” 

This was too much for Giles, who, 
— a withering look at the boy, 
rushed away from the party, holding 
up his inexpressibles with both hands, 
while Mr Hicks shot after him tre- 
mendous volleys of hah! hahs! which 
rung in his startled ears like a sum- 
mons to execution. 

At last, after having been the ob- 
ject of many an admiring gaze, as he 
scuttled along the sands and through 
the streets of Margate, he arrived safe 
at his lodgings, and, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, summoned the landlord 
into his presence, to whom he explain- 
ed—as he had previously done to the 
Hickses—the cause of his rueful 
plight. Instead of laughing at him, 
as he had anticipated, the cynical old 
fellow, who had not a chuckle in ‘his 


nature, merely shook his head, and =. 


observed, “it all comes of them 
steamers! If there hadn’t been no 
steamers, there wouldn’t have been 
so many rogues brought down to Mar- 
gate, and in course you wouldn’t have 
lost your togs. I always said them 
wessels would be the ruin of our re- 
spectability, and so they are, damn 
’em!” and thus grumbling, he went 
off at Giles’s desire to the nearest 
ready-made tailor’s, by whose aid that 
ill-starred young man, was, in a brief 
space, rigged out in a new suit of the 
latest fashion and the choicest fit. 
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The remainder of the day Puddi- 
combe confined himself to his apart- 
ments, for he was in no mood to stir 
abroad, the more especially as it turn- 
ed out rainy at noon, contrary to the 
appearances of the morning, which 
had seemed to indicate settled weather. 
His reflections, as might be imagined, 
were far from enviable, He had been 
9 to unforeseen expense ; had been 

bepranees in his hopes of an entire 
week of unalloyed pleasure ; had been 
duped and ridiculed; and had but 
one solitary reflection to console him 
—namely, that though he had lost his 
‘Sunday suit, -his watch and purse 


were safe, for, by a fortunate accident, 
he had left them on his dressing-table, 
when he went out for his stroll along 
the beach. 

Few but must have experienced, at 
one time or other, the horrors of a 
rainy day at a watering place. Giles 
now felt them in their most unmiti- 
gated form; and, for lack of some 
worthier occupation, as also to dispel 
the clammy damp that clung to him 
like a Scotch mist, he kept pacing up 
and down his small, dingy room, re~ 
ferring constantly to his watch, which 
lay among some shells on the mantel- 
piece; but the minute-hand seemed 
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alsied, and but for its clear tick, tick, 
. would have supposed that the ma- 
chine had stopped, so heavily crawled 
on the hours. Tired, at length, of 
this monotonous exercise, he threw 
himself listlessly along the sofa, 
where he lay with his mouth half- 
open ; now counting the faded patterns 
on the carpet; now listening to the 
frequent tumbling of the soot down 
the chimney, or the small squeak of 
the mice behind the wainscoat; and 
now watching the movements of a 
bouncing black spider, who was 
swinging from the ceiling, about a 
yard above his nose. He, then, by 
way of variety, got up and went to 
the window; but there was nothing 
there to cheer him, for the few people 
who were abroad, wore as disconso- 
late an aspect as himself—particularly 
the females, who, as they flitted along 
the shiny pavement from the libraries 
or the bathing-rooms, and occasion- 
ally in their haste sounded the depths 
of a gutter, seemed overwhelmed with 
an agonizing conviction that their 
muslin flounces were “ done for,” be- 
yond hope of redemption. 

In this enlivening and intellectual 
manner, Giles wore away the time 
till dinner, when, having made—just by 
way of something to do—a heartier 
meal than was his wont, he proceeded 
to manufacture a respectable jug of 
rum punch, which gave a pleasing 
fillip to his spirits, and when he re- 
tired, at an early hour to bed, threw 
him into such a profound sleep, that 
not even the fleas had power to rouse 
him. 

Next day, while seated at his break- 
fast-table, the postman brought him a 
letter from his apprentice, in whose 
uniform steadiness and honesty he had 
unbounded confidence. This missive, 
which was of a most satisfactory im- 
port, acquainting him that “ business”’ 
‘was going on astonishingly well, con- 
sidering the period of the year, and 
that, consequently, there was not the 
slightest necessity for him to hasten 
his return to London, put Giles into 
such spirits, that, when the Hickses 
called on him in the course of the 
morning, they found him nearly, if 
not quite, restored to his usual equa- 
nimity. 

* Well, Puddicombe,” said Mr 
Hicks, *‘ I'm glad to see you’ve got 
over yesterday's troubles. Ecod, I 
thought I should have died of laugh- 
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ing when I saw you cut away from us_ 
at such a rate, catching fast hold of 
your breeches by both hands, as if you 
were afraid of leaving them behind 
you. And such a queer fit as they 
were! Quite a picter! Hah, hah, 
hah!” ' 

‘¢ Oh fie, Hicks,” replied his wife; 
“Mr Puddicombe will be quite offend. 
ed if you go on so.” 

‘‘ Why, I must say, Mr Hicks, 
you're rather too hard upon me—upon 
my soul, you are,” exclaimed Giles, 
wincing under his friend’s lash. 

‘Can't help it, P.—it’s my. way ; so 
you must take me in the rough as you 
find me. I'ma plain, blunt John Bull 
—one that loves his joke, pays his 
way, and don’t care a damn for no- 
body ;""—and so saying, he tapped his 
ponisets with one hand and snapped 

is fingers with the other. 

Having thus vindicated his right to 
be rude, on the score of his being an 
Englishman, Mr Hicks came “ to bu- 
siness,” as he professionally phrased 
it, and proposed to Puddicombe. to 
join them in a trip to Boulogne. He 
was desirous, he observed, to see fo- 
reign parts, taste French wines, and 
form his opinion on French cookery ; 
and Mrs H. was not less anxious to 
acquaint herself with thenewest French 
fashions. Giles was much excited by 
this proposition. A trip to Boulogne! 
It was a grand—a romantic idea! But, 
then, the expense! ‘ Oh, that,” re. 
plied his friend, “ would be a mere 
trifle—not worth speaking of.”—Then 
the sea-sickness! On this point Giles’s 
scruples were not quite so easily over- 
come; but, Mr Hicks having assured 
him that it was a “ moral impossible” 
he should be ill, inasmuch as there 
was little or no wind stirring, and the 
sea was as smooth as glass, he at length 
agreed to join the party. 

About an hour afterwards, Mr and 
Mrs Hicks—the children were left be- 
hind—accompanied by Puddicombe, 
who was attired with singular ele- 
gance, considering the disadvantages 
under which he laboured of an ex- 
tempore wardrobe, were on their road _ 
to Ramsgate, whence the Boulogne 


steamer was to set sail. The horse - 


that drew their fly was quite a curio- 
sity in his way, and ealled forth many 
a joke from old Hicks. He was lean, 
wiry, and unhappy looking: and no 
wonder ; for, during the previous sea- 
son, he had done duty in a bathing. 


















smell about him—and might, on a su- 

perficial glance, have been mistaken 
for the grandson of a walrus. As this 
remarkable quadruped, despite the me- 
naces and assaults of his driver, took 
his time on the road, the party did not 
reach Ramsgate till the very moment 
when the steamer was about to start, 
which would have sailed without them, 
had not Mr Hicks hurried, in advance 
of his companions, along the pier, and 
telegraphed with his unfurled pocket- 
handkerchief to the captain, who re- 
plied to the signal by requesting him 
to “look sharp.” 

No sooner were the party safe on 
board than the steam-boat cleared out 
from the harbour ; and, as the sea was 
perfectly unruffled, they had a plea- 
sant and a quick passage. On land. 
ing at Boulogne, they set off instanter 
to an hotel which the steward had re- 
commended to them, and where they 
arrived just in time for the able d’héte. 
Giles and Mrs Hicks were in high glee; 
but not so the old gentleman: he 
thought it incumbent on him, as a 
blunt, plain-spoken John Bull, to 
grumble at every thing; and was spe- 
cially severe on the French cookery, 
which he pronounced to be only fit 
for hogs, though he made one of the 
heartiest dinners recorded in the gas- 
tronomical annals ofthe Hotel du Nord. 
Not less caustic was he on the French 
wines: they wanted body, he said;_and, 
in order to testify his opinion of them, 
he called out for a stiff glass of brandy 
and water, “ cold without ;” and, dur- 
ing the process of drinking it, cracked 
an infinity of dull jokes about frogs. 

In the course of the evening, having 
been, with difficulty, torn from his fa- 
vourite spirit, which was the only 
French article he condescended to 
praise, he went out with his wife and 
Puddicombe for a stroll on the heights, 
in order to examine the great lion of 
Boulogne—Napoleon’s famous pillar, 
erected in commemoration of his pro- 
jected invasion of England. 

When they arrived at the summit 
of this celebrated column, and caught 
a glimpse of the distant English coast, 
old Hicks was full of his martial and 

atriotic reminiscences. He felt a 

riton, ** every inch of him,” he ob- 
served; atid addressing Giles, who 
was leaning over the rails at his el- 
bow, staring at Beachey Head through 
his telescope, said, with marked ani- 
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mation, while his face glowed like a 
copper saucepan,—* How well I re- 
member when all that talk about the 
invasion was! I was but a lad at the 
time, but I recollect it as if it were 
only yesterday. Such valour—such 
devotion, as all classes showed! Never 
was any thing equal to it! There was 
the City light horse and the wollun- 
teers ready for action at a minute’s 
notice ; and I myself heard the Lord 
Mayor declare publicly, at a review 
in the artillery ground, that he would 
die in the last ditch in defence of his 
king and country ;—and so he would, 
for he was a man of amazing spirit, 
and, when his blood was up; looked as 
wicious as an old ram. Ah, if you 
had seen what I saw in those days, 
you'd never have forgotten it. The 
aldermen were all turned into cavalry 
officers, with big jack-boots, helmets, 
and swords by their side as long as a 
kitchen spit; and a fine ferocious body 
of soldiers they made too, for every 
man of ’em was panting for vengeance 
on the enemy; not to mention the 
common council, who looked just as 
savage, and flourished their broad-~ 
swords about on review days as natu- 
rally as if they had been carving- 
knives. Egad, the French would have 
stood a poor chance against them, I 
take it, for it was enough to frighten 
a man even to look at ’em; and when 
they charged, as I saw them do one 
day on Wimbledon Common—Lord 
have mercy on us, what a hawful 
sight that was! Well, those days are 
past and gone now, and he who caused 
all the uproar, poor Boney, he’s gone 
too—’stonishing how time flies; one 
day or other it will be our turn, for 
there’s no denying the fact that death 
is common to all of us.” 

“That’s very true!” interposed 
Mrs Hicks, emphatically, as if struck 
with the weighty truth, not less than 
the daring originality, of her husband's 
last remark. 

In this manner Mr Hicks ran on, 
while Giles listened to his various 
anecdotal reminiscences with all the 
attention which their paramount im. 
portance deserved. When he had 
fairly exhausted his budget, which 
was as long, and not much brighter 
than a chancellor of the Exchequer’s, 
the party descended from the column 
and returned into the town, where 
they visited the theatre, the perfor- 
mances at which, as they did not uma 
xX 
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reasonably be presumed to have af-. 


forded them unbounded entertain- 
ment, 

The next morning they devoted to 
rambling about the streets, and making 
a variety of purchases, merely because 
they were cheap. Mr Hieks bought 
what he called “ a third leg”"—that is 
to say, a stout walkingstick ; his wife, 
a shawl radiant with all the colours of 
the rainbow; and Giles; who was a 
bit of a dandy when away from busi- 
ness, a fine cosmetic for the hair, 
which a shrewd, simpering perruquier, 
at whose shop he went to have his hair 
cut after the newest French fashion, 
assured him would impart a most be- 
coming glossy softness to his tresses— 
@ point with him of some importance, 
inasmuch as the outside of his head 
was by no means so soft as the inside, 
but course and rough as a shoe-brush. 


Thus the hours were trifled away, ° 


till it was time to return to the steam- 
boat, when the party again set sail, 
much to the old gentleman’s satisfac- 
tion, who talked big about the plea- 
sure of again setting foot in one’s na- 
tive country ; and after as brief and 
agreeable a voyage as they had en- 
joyed on the preceding day, they land- 
ed at Ramsgate, whence they were 
wafted, on the wings of a stage-coach, 
to its twin sister, Margate. 

Now, it happened that a public sub- 
seription ball was announced at the 
Assembly Rooms for that night; and 
as the Hickses and Puddicombe were 
teo much excited by their trip to 
Boulogne to be able to settle down 
all at once, they came to the determi- 
nation of honouring the ball in ques- 
tion with their presence; for Mrs 
Hicks was naturally anxious to create 
a sensation with her splendid new 
shawl, and Giles—and who can won- 
der at it ?—was not less eager to make 
trial of the virtues of his French cos- 
metic. He left them, therefore, shortly 
after dinner, in order to dress himself 
in suitable style ; and as their lodgings 
lay in an opposite direction to, and 
some distance from the Assembly 
Rooms, it was agreed that he should 
rejoin them in the ball-room.- 

Of course the first thing he did was 
to apply the ornamental unguent to 
his hair, which he rubbed in, right to 
the roots, with considerablé vivacity 
of friction, and in lavish quantities ; 
for, on an occasion like the present, 
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he thought it inicumbent 


the thing handsomely. Having wa! 
an hour or so for the cosmetic to dry 
in thoroughly, he next proceeded to 
embellish the other portions of his 
outer Adam. He selected his best 
ready-made shirt, which really did ere. 
dit to Margate manufacture ; brushed 
away at his coat and inexpressibles, 
till his cheeks were in a glow with the 
exercise ; tightened the strings of his 
fancy silk waistcoat, so as to set off 
his shape to the best advantage ; put 
on a pair of highly-finished gloves. 
and pumps, which he had purchased 
at Boulogne ; and thus bewitchingly 
accoutred, sallied forth to the Assem. 
bly Rooms, picking his way cautiously 
along the streets, but, at the same 
time, with an air that seemed to chal. 
lenge admiration, and to say, “ see 
what a spruce, handsome young buck 
Tam!” 

He soon reached the ball-room, and 
took up his post for a few minntes 
near the door, while a quadrille was 
going forward; but, when it was finish. 
ed, feeling annoyed at the idea of 
hiding his light under a bushel, he 
sauntered, with an air of impressive 
majesty, up and down the room. 

Fortunate young man! He was pre 
pared to be the object of much admi- 
vation, but certainly not of so much 
as he excited. His most sanguine 
anticipations were surpassed. * How 
very odd!” said one young lady to 
her partner, as he passed. ‘ Do pray, 
look at him!” exclaimed another, 
“ Did you ever ?”’ added a third, eyes 
ing him through a spyglass. G 
overheard these remarks, and inter. 
preting them in the most flattering 
spirit, continued strutting and simper- 
ing away, under an evident conviction 
that he was irresistible. 

After promenading the ball-room for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and draws 
ing all eyes on him, he sud 
dropped into a chair next to a 
who appeared to have just done dam 
cing. He was not usually remarkable 
for brass, but, on this particular even- 
ing, he was so excited by the visible 
sensation he had created, that he ad 
dressed his‘ fair neighbour .with as 
cool assurance 9s if he had known het 
for years. 

* A fine evening, miss.” 

The lady thus addressed cast one 
arch, provoking glance at the speaker, 
and abruptly rose from her seat 
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“Very extraordinary conduct!” 
thought Giles; “but I suppose it’s 


fashionable not to- answer a éivil 
question ;” and, with these words, he 
moved towards the door, in moment- 
ary expectation of the arrival of the 
Hickses. 

While standing here, he was sub- 
jected to a still greater surprise b 
hearing a raw, giggling school-girl, 
who had been regarding him for some 
time with fixed attention, say to her 
mother, * Oh, ma, do look at that gen- 
tleman—what a funny little man!” 

“Funny!” said Puddicombe to 
himself; “ what can the girl mean? 
Funny! There’s nothing funny about 
me that I know of.” 

“ My eyes, what a Guy!” exclaim- 
ed a little boy, who had just entered 
the room with his father. 

This unsophisticated expression of 
astonishment occasioned a general 
laugh among those who were standing 
near Giles, and threw him into a ‘most 
grotesque state of perplexity. He 
could now no longer doubt that there 
was something supremely ridiculous 
about him, and was considering what 
it could possibly be, when, at that very 
moment, Mr atid Mrs Hicks entered 
the room. 

“ My God!” exclaimed the former, 
as Puddicombe advanced to greet him; 
“if this isn’t the most extraordina- 
ry". 

“ Extraordinary, my dear sir! How 
so? I don’t understand you!” 

“ Ha, ha! He, he, he! Ho, ho, ho!” 

This was the only answer that Mr 
Hicks could make to Giles’s Question ; 
who thereupon turned to Mrs Hicks for 
an unravelling of the mystery. 

But she, equally overpowered, could 
do no more than just mutter, in bro- 
ken sentences, * very singular young 
man—always a-getting his self into 
some unaccountable scrape or other!” 

* Mr Puddicombe,” said Hicks, en- 
deavouring to look serious, ‘let me 
advise you to go home, sir; you're 
far better at home, than making an 
exhibition of yourself here.” 

What, in heaven's name, do you 
mean?” enquired the agitated Giles. 

“Mean! Why, is it possible that 
you do not know” ——. 

“ Know what ?” 
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bright blue! Oh Lord—oh 
Lord, I see it all now! That cursed 
cosmetic!” and he darted like a ma- 
niac from the ball-room, nor onee 
slackened in his pace till he reached 
his lodging®: ' 
On. entering his sitting-room, he 


“ 


‘rung the bell fiercely for the landlord ¢ 


and when that amiable personage ap« 
peared, * rhake me out my bill!”’ ex 
claimed Giles, I shall leave this vile 
hole to-morrow.” 

*¢ Halloo !” said the splenetic tailor, 
*¢ what’s in the wind now ?” then, ob 
serving Puddicombe’s metamorphosed 
love-locks, he added, in a quiet, sar 
castic tone, “* I see it all; he’s been 
beautifying his self by mistake. Well, 
it all comes of them steamers; they've 
turned every one’s head, and that’s the 

lain truth—is it your own natural 

air, sir, or a vig? I like the colour, 
it’s captiwating toa degree; but apea — 
green would have been prettier.” 

‘¢ Make me out my bill, sir!” thun- 
dered Giles ; “ I won’t stay here an- 
other day. Isn’t it enough to be eaten 
up by fleas—but I must also be sub- 
jected to”"—— 

«* You needn’t fear the fleas ; onl 
sleep with your night-cap off, and I 
atiswer for it not one will come night 
you. The very sight of your hair 
will throw’em into convulsions!” And 
before the enraged Giles could — 
to these ironical remarks, the speak 
vanished frort his presence. - 

True hte an rhe get the 
very next day, out calling to 
a ferewell vit to the Hickses, 4 
he had not the slightest wish ever to 
see again, quitted Margate by thetett 
o’clock steam-boat, glad to turn his 
back upon a Ley where all his hopes 
of pleasure had been so aor rr 
blighted. During the voyage, 
spirits were ressed with sadness; 
from which he did not recover till he 
again beheld the gilded top of the mo- 
nument, when he posted off in a cab 
to the Minories; and, what is remark- 
able, considering the distance, was 
upset only once on the road. 

He reaehed his home just as the 
church clock was striking seven, yet, 
even at that early hour, found the shop 
shut up—a circumstance which re- 
newed all his anxieties, for he was not 

usually in the habit of closing till 



























































nine. ‘ Good heavens, what can have 
happened!” he exclaimed, trembling 
all over with agitation; and applying 
his hand to the bell, he rung a peal 
that might have roused the dead. But, 
strange to say, neither his apprentice 
nor his maid-servant answered the 
summons; whereupon he banged away 
at the shutters with an energy that 
threatened to bring them down on his 
head ; but finding this, too, ineffectual, 
he was compelled to have recourse to 
his next-door neighbour for an expla- 
nation of the startling enigma. 
. * Ah, Puddieombe, is that you?” 
enquired his neighbour, looking up 
from his desk behind the counter ; 
«< you may go on knocking and ring- 
ing till midnight, for they wont be 
back till then. They’ve gone to Co- 
yent Garden.” 
. Gone to Covent-Garden! What, 
my apprentice ?” 

*¢ Yes, and taken the girl along with 
him. Never see such a frisky couple 


in all my days! They've been ke 
it up in style ever since you've 
gone. 
per party ; last night they went out to 
a dance ; and to-night they’ve gone to 
see the new play.” 

«¢ Gracious heavens! is it possible?” 
exclaimed the astounded Puddicombe, 

«‘ When the cat’s away the mice 
will play,” replied his neighbour, smil. 
ing at Giles's astonishment. 

« Damn ’em, I'll pack ’em both off 
to-morrow—I will, by God!” and s0 
saying, he rushed off into the streets, 
scarcely knowing whither he was 
going, till he found himself far away 
from the Minories, in the neighbour. 
hood of Battle-bridge, when he instant. 
ly determined on shaping his course 


towards Holloway, there to spend the . 


night with his friend the drysalter, 
and deposit in his faithful bosom the 
lengthy, heart-rending catalogue of 
his afflictions. 


Cuarrter VI. 


. About half-way between Battle- 
bridge and Holloway, quitting the 
former by the road that runs beside 
the old hospital at King’s-cross, there 
stands on a rising ground a sort of 
suburban village, consisting of a small 
row of moderately sized houses, and 
two or three straggling cottages, with 
gardens in front, bounded by wooden 
palings. Though this village—lI call 
it so for want of a more appropriate 
Rame—is situated in the immediate 
Vicinity of some brick-kilns, which are 
surrounded by squalid huts, tenanted, 
to all appearance, by labourers in the 
most abject state of wretchedness ; yet, 
in every other respect, its site is a most 
eligible one. Westward, it commands 
a view of the whole Regent’s Park, 
and that Cockney Parnassus, Primrose 
Hill, below which a long line of smoke 
marks out the track of the Birmingham 
Railway; northward, of the richly- 
wooded districts of Hampstead and 
Highgate, and the lawny uplands that 
lie between; and southward, of the 
mighty Babylon, with its myriad spires 
and steeples—St Pauls towering high 
above all—which, dimly seen through 
the hanging vapours that envelope it 
in an eternal shroud, stretches away, 
right and left, apparently without end 
or limit. Yet, despite such local ad- 


vantages, which, one would suppose, 
would cause it to be respectably in- 
habited, an air of singular desolation 
hangs over this village—or at least did 
so, at the period to which my tale re- 
fers. The houses are all running fast 
to decay, and their tenants, if they 
ever had any, have run off too ; brown, 
thick, dusty cobwebs, filled with the 
skeletons of innumerable flies, usurp 
the place of- glass in the shattered 
window-frames; the doors, which are 
half off their hinges, stand wide open; 
and the gardens in front are overrun 
with weeds, the growth of many along 
month, Were highwaymen now in 
fashion, this is the spot, of all others, 
where one would expect to make their 
acquaintance ; were even hobgoblins 
in the habit of taking the night air, as 
they used to do in the good old times, 
here might they be supposed to con- 
gregate, popping their heads out, and 
groaning dismally from every window, 
in chorus to the four winds of heaven, 


for which each house serves as & place’ 


of call. Centuries ago—supposing 
this village to have been then in ex- 
istence—the passing stranger would at 
once have accounted for its condition, 
by taking for granted that all the fury 
of civil war had been let loose upon 
it; but in these pacific days, when 
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mischief is wrought in a more quiet, 
methodical fashion, he merely con- 
cludes that it is the hapless victim of 
the law—in a word, that it has died 
by the visitation of Chancery ! 

The sun had just dropped behind 
Primrose Hill—on whose classic sum- 
mit a solitary individual, looking un- 
commonly like a poet, was standing— 
when Puddicombe entered upon the 
road that leads directly up to this dila- 
pidated village. Though he walked 
fast, being anxious to dissipate uneasy 
reflections, yet it was nearly dark when 
he got to the ruins, which in the thick 
grey haze of evening wore quite a 
Balclutha-like forlornness of aspect. 
He was regarding them, as he hurried 
by, with no little curiosity, wondering 
who could be their owner, and why he 
allowed his property to remain in such 
astate, when suddenly his attention 
was diverted by the sound of whispers 
near him, and looking back, he fancied 
he could discern through the gloom a 
man’s head peering above the garden 
wall of one of the houses he had just 
passed. At this moment not a soul 
was in sight along the road, either be- 
fore or behindhim. Though he could 
distinctly hear the cheerful ringing of 
St Pancras’ evening chimes, and see 
the bright rows of lamps glittering on 
the terraces in the Regent’s Park, yet 
all was silent and gloomy about him. 
Fear-stricken by a sense of his defence- 
less condition, in case of an assault, 
Giles just halted to tuck his chain and 
seals into his fob, and then started off 
intoa brisk run, thinking what an awful 
wind-up it would be to his week of 
pleasure, if he were first to be robbed 
—then murdered and buried—and 
a fortnight afterwards have his body 
dug up in a state of perplexing 
decomposition, and deliberately sat 
upon by twelve fat jurymen and a 
coroner! Recollections of all the 
‘‘ shocking murders” he had devoured 
in the Sunday papers for the last ten 
years flashed across his brain. He 
called vividly to mind the story of the 
old woman whose head, wrapped up in 
a towel, was carried in an omnibus to 
Stepney, while her legs were left be- 
hind in a brick-field near Camber. 
well ; and of that still more revolting 
case of the poor Scottish idiot who was 
burked—pickled—taken in a hamper 
to a surgeon’s—and sold for twelve 
shillings !—and goaded to his utmost 
speed by these harrowing reminiscen- 
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ces, he shot along his road with the 
impetus of a steam-engine on a rail 


way. 

Hardl - had he lost sight of the last 
house, when he heard footsteps coming 
quick after him, and voices exclaiming, - 
s¢ That’s him! I know him by his 
run.” 

Poor fellow! All his past suffer- 
ings were nothing to what he endured 
on hearing these words. His heart 
beat like a sledge-hammer, and he 
flew rather than ran ; but, being some- 
what short of wind, his pursuers gained. 
momently on him, and he could even 
hear them panting but a few yards 
behind him. Still he toiled on, but at 
last his knees shook under-him to such 
a degree, that he could no longer 
maintain the vigour of his course; 
and stumbling against some bricks 
that lay in the middle of the road, he 
dropped—a dull, lumpish weight—to 
earth, like Virgil’s ox, or Corporal 
Trim’s hat. 

At this instant his pursuers—three 
men dressed as journeyman bakers— 
came up, and, despite his screams 
which he gave forth at the very top 
of his voice, and the astonishingly 
energetic kicks and cuffs to which he 
resorted in his desperation, seized hold 
of him, and dragging him across a 
field in the rear of the village I have 
just described, and in the centre of 
which was a small, gravelly pond 
from two to three feet deep, baptized 
him therein with a heartiness that left 
him not a dry rag on his body, re- 
minding him the while, in half-laugh- 
ing tones, of the promise they had 
made, to “sarve him out” thesfirst 
opportunity. 

Having performed this operation to 
their full and entire satisfaction, they 
quitted their hold of him, and were 
preparing for a retreat, when Giles; 
who was by this time satisfied that, 
whatever else they might be, the fel- — 
lows were neither robbers nor murder- 
ers, summoned up all the physical and 
moral courage that had not already; 
like Bob Acres’s valour, oozed out at 
his fingers’ ends, and exclaimed, in his 
sternest and most emphatic manner, 
* you rascals, you shall all swing for 
this, as sure as my name’s Puddi, 
combe !"” 

** Puddicombe! Why, that ain’t 
he, Jam,” said one of the fellows with 
a strong Irish accent; “ by the powers, 
we've ducked the wrong man!” 
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«‘ Never mind,” replied another, 
with all the calmness of a philosopher ; 
it’s just as well as it is;” and straight- 
way indulged in a sly titter. 

The third man, who seemed to be 
of a more considerate nature than his 
companions, was no sooner aware of 
his mistake, than he went up to Giles, 
who stood about a yard off, dripping 
like a river-god and shivering with 
cold and rage; and, after pouring forth 
a profusion of rough apologies for the 
unlucky blunder, explained how it 
had arisen. From his statement it 
appeared that the party were journey- 
men bakers of Holloway, who, on the 
preceding day, had struck for higher 
Wages—it was the famous year of the 
strikes—and one of their fellow-work- 
men having refused to join in their 
illegal combination, they had deter- 
mined to have their revenge on him 
as he returned to his house at Hollo- 
way, the exact hour of which they had 
taken care to ascertain beforehand ; 
but unfortunately, in the gloom of the 
evening they had mistaken their man, 
and ducked an oilman instead of a 
baker. These matters having been 
duly explained, the fellows offered to 
make Giles amends by treating him 
to a “drop” at the nearest public- 
house ; but finding him too sullen and 
refractory to enter into a compromise, 
and fearful that he might get them 
into trouble, which he hinted at in 
very significant terms, they secampered 
off across the field in the direction of 
the village, while Puddicombe pursued 
his way to his friend’s house at Hol- 


loway. 

Bitter were his reflections as he re- 
sumed his solitary walk. What a 
week had been his last! He had 


vonfidently anticipated it would have 
been a week of pleasure—it had been 
the most harassing one he had ever 
spent. Hardly a day but had been 
marked by some unforeseen calamity. 
First, he had lost his carpet-bag ; 
secondly, he had been robbed of the 
7 clothes off his back ; thirdly, he 
writ himself down an ass at a 
ewe ball-room; fourthly, he had 
deceived by his confidential ap- 
ntice ; and, finally, to crown all, he 
been mistaken for a journeyman 





baker, and subjected, as such, to ag 
process of ablution that had entailed 
on him the perilous necessity of swal- 
lowing at least half-a-pint of gravel 
water ! 

With these thoughts sweeping 
drearily across his brain, he reached 
his friend's house, who, having heard 
his story of the ducking, which afford. 
ed him abundant diversion, hastened 
to get Giles a change of clothes, after 
which he set him down to a substan. 
tial supper; and when this, together 
with a hot tumbler of brandy punch, 
had toned down my hero’s excitement, 
his host, who was a man of good com. 
mon sense, bade him recount his week’s 
‘adventures ; and, when the recital was 
concluded, addressed him asfollows;— 
‘* It is plain, Puddicombe, from your 
account of matters, that you have 
been looking for pleasure in the wrong 
quarter. You should have sought after 
it—not in the dissipation of a water. 
ing-place, but—behind your counter, 
when you would have been sure to have 
found it ; for it is always to be had 
cheap, and good, and lasting, if we 
apply to the right merchant for it. 
Had I, like you, allowed my thoughts 
to be diverted from their proper object, 
by running riot for months before- 


‘hand in the anticipation of a week’s 


ae at Margate, I should not now 
ave been receiving you as my guest 
in this snug bachelor’s dwelling. But 
I laboured hard in my youth, and, in 
consequence, I enjoy in my age, not 
weeks only, but months of happiness. 
Go you home and do the same, leaving 
dandyism to those who are better 
qualified to play the fool; and the 
time is not far distant when you will 
acknowledge that the week you now 
dwell on with such abhorrence, has 
been of inestimable service, by teach- 
ing you to be slow in giving your 
confidence to those who have an inte- 
rest in keeping up appearances before 
you.” 

So ends the Week or Preasvune! 
Gentle reader, who has not, like Giles 
Puddicombe, looked forward with 
eagerness to such a week, and, like 
him, been bitterly disappointed in his 
anticipations ? 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE—THE POPULAR PARTY, THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS, AND THE QUEEN’S MINISTERS. 


Let us continue and conclude, for 
the present, our proofs of the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland under a Whig Go- 
vernment. 

At the Spring Assizes in Castlebar, 
Baron Richards, a Whig- Radical, ad- 
vanced to the bench by the present 
Ministry, in passing sentence on a fe- 
male convict, spoke to the following 
effect :—* 


** Tt grieves me to say, after you had 


left the place of prayer, and on your road 


from the house of God, where you had 
been a few minutes before invoking the 
blessing and forgiveness of your Maker, 
and on your way from the house dedicated 
to Him, and after you had appealed on 
your bended knees to His mercy, you em- 
brued your hands, under circumstances of 
much atrocity, in the blood of your fellow 
creature,” &¢c. &c, ‘I am certain that 
the people could be humanized; and, 
without any thing like reproach, I do say 
that a heavy responsibility rests on those 
who met those people in the house of God: 
I mean the spiritual instructors of the 
people,” &c. &c, * Many of the reverend 
gentlemen I allude to are excellent men, 
and for them I have a high respect ; but, 
in the discharge of my duty, I must say, 
that I conceive the people of this country 
as susceptible of receiving benefits from 
the instruction their pastors should bestow, 
as the people of any other. It is by the 
efforts of their clergymen, more than by 
law, the people can be humanized and 
rendered amenable to the voice of justice 
and peace. Feeling that such is the case, 
it strikes me with amazement that the 
people should still exhibit such savage 
conduct. Very many cases of murder that 
have come before me were committed on the 
return of those concerned from the house of 
God, and that murderous habit I cannot 
reconcile with the moral and religious in- 
struction that ought. to be unceasingly im- 
pressed upon the people. I hope, if there 
are not any of the pastors of the peasantry 
listening to me, that they will hear what I 
have said, and devote themselves zealous- 
ly to reform the conduct of those who dis- 
gtace the name of Christians.” 


The learned judge, in undertaking 
to lecture Roman Catholic priests 


upon their duty, and in hoping that 
his exhortations may have a good effect 
upon them, shows that he has been be- 
trayed into the ordinary mistake which 
has led every honest Liberal astray, . 
He dwells upon the surprise. with 
which he has heard of crimes com- 
mitted by persons coming from what 
he assumes to be a house of God, 
~—viz. a Roman Catholic chapel ; and 
he earnestly exhorts the priests to edu- 
cate their people in principles which 
may make them, what he is sure they 
can be made, good men and good 
Christians. We cannot understand 
the surprise expressed by the learned 
baron at the post-missal enormities. 
Surely he must have heard of such 
offices of zeal as denunciations from 
the altar, and he must have heard, 
also, of their consequences. Even in 
the specimens which we have given, 
the reader may see how frequently the 
chapel curses have taken effect. We 
venture upon one more instance. It 
occurred in Longford, and is vouched 
on our correspondent’s authority. We 
have no language to describe the shud- 
dering sense of horror with which we 
read it. Let us, however, not be mis- 
understood. We are far from think- 
ing that, among the Roman Cathelic 
priests in Ireland, there are none 
peaceful and well disposed. On the 
contrary, we think there are many 
who detest, as we do, the mischigvous 
practices of their (as well as the 
people’s) spiritual tyrants. But those 
whom the times favour and set on high 
are too much of the class described in 
our extract :— 


** A certain incendiary priest, of this 
county, some few weeks past, denounced 
from his altar on Sunday several respect- 
able Protestant gentlemen, living in the 
parish, together with a Roman Catholic 
servant, who happered to be at mass. The 
unfortunate man was so terrified at the 
denunciations of the minister of peacé, 
‘that, in a fit of despondency, he attempted 
to put a period to his existence by blowing 
out his brains. Fortunately he only par- 
tially succeeded, and now lies in a danger- 
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ous.state. After committing the deed he 
confessed the cause. The priest, hearing 
of the occurrence, called at ‘his master’s 
house to administer the last rites of the 
Church tothe poor man, The gentleman 
happened to be at home at the time, and 
told him he was the author of the mis- 
fortune. The following Sunday this same 
priest again denounced the gentleman from 
the altar, and, in furious language demand- 
ed of his flock, ‘ would they allow their 
priest to be insulted by a heretic,’ men- 
tioning the gentleman’s name. 

** Since then, the most frightful perse- 
eution, accompanied with threats of assassi- 
nation, has been in execution; so much so 
that the gentleman is afraid to go out of 
doors, lest he should meet the fate of Mr 
Ellis or Mr Cooper, and is consequently 
resolved to quit the country. The above 
facts are true, and illustrate the state to 
which the Protestants of Ireland, residing 
in Roman Catholic districts, are now re- 
duced.” 


Is it from the teaching of priests like 
this the learned baron expects blessed 
consequences? Who can say how 
many such there are? Who can say 
that, with the exception of those who 
are Protestants at heart, all are not 
such ? 
a Roman Catholic priest shall allow 
Baron Richards to be his spiritual di- 
rector, and shall receive from him the 
commands by which his sacerdotal 
activities shall be directed. Does the 
learned baron know what are the ob- 
ligations of a Romish priest? or the 
rules and authorities by which he is 
determined in his doctrine as to “ hu- 
man sins and virtues?” We believe 
not. We wish he and his would 
strive to make themselves acquainted 
with such things before they speak of 
them, and that they would not take it 
for granted that the morals which Ro- 
manism teaches are the morals of 
Scripture, and that the laws they en- 
force are those of the British Consti- 
tution. Still, were the learned Judge 
“ twenty times” a Radical, he spoke a 
great truth. Religion is stronger than 
law. Legislators, therefore, in con- 
triving how their laws shall be carried 
into execution, are bound to see how 
the priests stand affected. What is 
the case in Ireland? It might be 
thought enough to answer, that the 
conscience of a Roman Catholic does 
not seem engaged in the obedience he 
renders to the laws of a Protestant 
state. He has sworn, and broken his 
oath—he has violated a law, and felt 


It is too much to expect that, 


no compunction for the transgression 
—he has walked forth from the ser. 
vices of his Church to commit murder 
—he has mingled with the congrega- 
tion which witnessed his act of blood, 
to be screened by their sure and cor. 
dial protection—he has murdered the 
executioners of the law—he has har, 
boured the murderers of the merciful 
and pure of life, and he has conspired 
to destroy whole generations, because 
there was among them some one who 
had discharged the most painful duty 
of a citizen and subject. Is not this 
enough to prove that his priests must 
have sympathized with him in hostility 
to the civil law ? 

The answer, in our judgment, is 
obvious. We shall, however, deter- 
mine by acts—not inferences; and, 
accordingly, will proceed to show that, 
in all those principles which we have 
shown to be in authority with the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland, the 
priests have a common faith with 
them. To prove this, we shall follow 
the same order as we observed in our 
classification of the principles of law 
and ethics received by the “ popular 
party,” without entering, however, 
so minutely into details. And— 

lst, For the ** Landlord’s crime ”’— 
enforcement of the rights of proper- 
ty—the judgment of priest coincides 
with that of people; and more, the 
priests are their “ precursors” in the 
matter. A plain tale will prove this. 
For example,— 

The county of Tipperary has long 
had an undisputed and an unenviable 
supremacy in crime, abeve all other 
parts of Ireland. The note we have 
already made of two hundred and 
twenty-four coroners’ inquests, and 
fifty-nine presentments for malicious 
injuries to property, fiated by the 
Grand Jury within the last year, will 
sufficiently prove that it has not de- 
generated. The county has, however, 
found an advocate in the person of a 
dignitary of the Romish Church, the 
venerable Archdeacon Laffan. At a 
meeting of the Precursor Society, held 
at the Corn Exchange, Dublin, in the 
course (we believe on the 11th) of last 
December, the venerable gentleman 
is reported to have handed in 1063 
names, and £53, 3s. from the Unions 
of Fethard and Killenski, Tipperary, 
and to have spoken to the following 
effect :— 


‘* He said it was quite the fashion to 
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say that the people of Tipperary were 
savages. It was the habit of Lord Do- 
noughmore, and hisassociate Lord Glengal, 
down to the lowest scrivener writing for 
the Orange press of that county, to state that 
crimes were committed without a cause. 
He said that the cause lay in deep and foul 
oppression. If he went through almost 
every parish of Tipperary, he would find 
there the footsteps of tyrant landlords, and 
their presence might be traced by the 
landmarks of desolation that every where 
presented themselves. There was not a 
parish in Ireland in which the visible 
proofs of oppression were not to be dis- 
covered. In some parishes, whole villages 
were swept away, and the villagers cast, 
without a house, a shelter, or a potato, on 
the world; and let him ask any man pos- 
sessing the feelings of human nature— 
whose heart was not made of marble—was 
it a wonderful thing to hear of crime in 
Tipperary? No; a brave people were 
rendered ferocious by the deeds of cruelty 
perpetrated upon them,” &c. &c. 

** As sure as the lightning came from 


the thunder-cloud, so sure effects would . 


follow from their causes. Let the landlords 
of Tipperary cease their oppressions—let 
them be only one-half as kind to their 
poor tenantry as they were to their horses 
or dogs, and the finger of the assassin 
would be paralysed upon the trigger. He 
was sure he had no hopes of softening the 
hard hearts of the landlords of the county 
by his observations, but he wished to 
rescue from calumny and oppression as 
fine a county as any in her Majesty's do- 
minions—ay, and as brave, as generous, 
and, he would add, as RELIGIOUS a people.” 

This, no doubt, was very consoling 
to the pious felons of Tipperary, per- 
secuted, as they were, into the com- 
mission of crime,.and into the neces- 
sity of hiring and harbouring assassins. 
Whole days have passed over on which 
they have abstained from indulgence 
in a single murder—instances of re- 
straint and self-denial which abun- 
dantly vindicate their title to the 
eulogy in which their pastor describes 
them as pre-eminently religious. They 
will, we can well imagine, listen to the 
exhortations of this faithful preacher. 
The refractory landlords, he affirms, 
will not; they are incorrigible. If 
they would only ‘ cease their oppres- 
sions,” the devout assassins would not 
shoot them; but as the landlords wiil 


be hard-hearted still, notwithstanding: 
the winning expostulation of the cha+ 
ritable divine, it only remains for him 
to preserve the peace and comfort of 
a good conscience, by discharging the 
duty he owes to himself and his pa- 
rishioners in his edifying explanation 
of the Tipperary principle of murder. 
The archdeacon was communicative 
at the Precursor meeting, and made 
statements respecting landlords which 
created, the report says, “ a great sen- 
sation ;" but, inasmuch as they wanted 
the notes of time, or place, or persons 
by which their accuracy could be 
tested, they did not produce, in us, 
any ‘ sensation” creditable to the 
narrator, or any wish to copy them 
into our pages. We do not, however, 
mean to be equally rigid towards other 
performances of this venerable divine, 
He told one story (it was perhaps after 
dinner) in a more daring style than 
he had adopted among the Precursors, 
with a fulness of detail, indeed, which 
enabled parties interested to make 
enquiries respecting its truth. We 
shall venture upon a brief history of 
this instructive transaction. 

During the month of November 
last, very shortly after the murder 
of Mr O'Keefe in the streets of 
Thurles, a dinner was given in that 
town to Mr O'Connell. Several of 
the Roman Catholic gentry, in con- 
sequence of the too recent enormi- 
ty, declined attending, but there was 
an abundant muster of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, eighty, out of two 
hundred persons who sat down to din- 
ner, being priests, one of them the 
Archdeacon Laffan. It was on this 
occasion, we apprehend, he made the 
speech from which an extract, pur- 
porting to be taken from Mr O’Con- 
nell’s favourite paper, the Pilot, has 
been forwarded to us.. The Arch- 
deacon had, it appears, at one time 
been guilty of the sin of moderation ; 
at least he once thought it necessary 
to do penance for such a crime; and 
when proposing Mr Shiel as a candi- 
date for the county Tipperary, in the 
month of February last, thus excused 
himself :—* : 

‘¢ When last I addressed you in this 
court, I was charged with being too mode- 
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rate in my views and expressions. This 
was the great cause,—my dread of exciting 
any unpleasant feelings, and a wish that 
all political animosities should for ever 
cease. But we live now in a new era,” 
&e. &c.—‘* We are now too strong for the 


The season of moderation to which 
the venerable agitator alluded, was 
that period in which the great success 
of a Conservative reaction in England 
made it probable that Sir R. Peel 
might again resume his proper place 
in the national councils. In that day, 
the priests “ feared to excite unplea- 
sant feelings, and wished that political 
animosities should for ever cease. 
Sach was the effect of a Conservative 
government, even in dim and dubious 
apprehension, upon the thoughts and 
temper of this apt representative of 
his order. It affected him with a 
paroxysm of Coriservative feeling, 
which appears to have lasted until the 
coalition of Litchfield house had been 
confirmed in its ascendency, and 
Romanism, as the venerable orator 
intimatéd, had converted Tories into 
“ tyrants” by the ordinary process of 
becoming “too strong for them.” 
With Lord Melbourne at Pimlico, 
and Lord Mulgrave at Dublin or 
Windsor Castle, and a sure though 
small majority in the House of Com- 
mons, moderate language was no 
longer inkeeping, and the archdeacon 
eould accordingly release himself from 
a rigorous self-restraint, and relieve 
his hearers from the spectacle of a 
somewhat too irritating moderation 
and propriety. 

With the remainder of the February 
speech we have nothing to do. The 
portion we have selected will serve to 
explain the extract from the November 
‘speech, and the incident with which it 
is connected. The venerable divine 
appears to be excusing or explaining 
the murder which had caused some of 
the expected guests to absent them- 
selves from the Precursors’ funeral, 
“tig and is reported to have spoken 
thus. 


‘* T will tell you what I knew to be the 
fact. I saw the mother turned almost 
naked from herdoor. J saw her perish in 
the throes of child-birth, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather; and let me 
ask you, was not the husband of that 
woman and the father of that child a man ? 
Was not she as dear to him as the apple 
ofhiseye? And might it not happen that 
that infant would one day be the support 
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of his declining years? And was it then 


to be wondered at, if the sufferings he had 
endured he desired to revenge, and that 
the cause of them fell beneath his avenging 
arm ?” 


Such a statement, avouched by the 
venerable gentleman, on his own 
authority, was calculated to produce 
a strong feeling against the agent who 
had used his power so unmercifully, 
It was followed elsewhere, by state. 
ments of asimilar character, and one of 
them having appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, called forth from Mr Maher 
a defence of himself, as landlord, atid 
of the memory of Mr O'Keefe, his 
murdered agent. All the chargés 
oem against that gentleman ot 

imself, Mr Maher declared, were 
utterly false. No tenant had ever 
been ejected from his lands who did 
not owe two years and a half or three 
years’ rent; and none had been dis. 
possessed without receiving sums of 
money which reconciled them to re. 
moval. As to the story of the woman, 
it was an utter calumny. A woman, 
not a tenant, had entered into a house 
from which a tenant was to be re- 
moved, forty-eight hours before the 
moment of dispossession, and even she 
received two pounds to purchase her 
departure in peace. She was far 
advanced in pregnancy at the time, 
and was shortly after delivered of a 
child, which, as well as the mother, 
was living and in good health. In 
fine, Mr Maher added, that the clergy- 
man who had given currency to a 
malicious rumour respecting the deaths 
of both, having found out his error, 
wrote to him acknowledging the mis- 
take, and stating that the woman was 
alive. Such was the substance of Mr 
Maher’s letter, which, as soon as it 
appeared, the archdeacon met by a 
contradiction to this effect— 

*¢ I mentioned in my speech, that a poor 
woman was put out of her house on the 
eve of child-birth ; that she was delivered 
of a child in the open air, and that the 
child died. This fact, sir, I never re- 
tracted ; so far from it, that, in an interview 
which took place between Mr Maher and 
myself on the 30th November last, I re- 
ferred him to the clergyman of the parish 
where the woman still lives,” &c. &c. 
** Quite satisfied with having thus contra- 
dicted the statement in Mr Maher's letter, 
so far as lam concerned, Iremain, &c. &. 

‘© Micwart Larray.” 


Mr Maher is a Roman Catholic, 


and, had not his veracity been thus 
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doubly impeached, he would have, per. 
haps, rather endured wrong from the 
riest than exposed him. Feeling, 
wever, that, as a gentleman, only 
one resource was left him, he pub- 
lished his correspondence with the 
archdeacon, and we extract from it 
what appears to us most material. 

In letter No. 1, Mr Maher refers 
to the statement of the archdeacon, 
that a woman and her child had both 
died, and requests to know the name, 
kc. of the woman. 

No, 2,—The archdeacon, in reply, 
declines mentioning name or particu- 
lars: he says, I also added that the 
woman and child doth died, and I am 
prepared to produce the clergyman 
who officiated on the melancholy oc- 
casion.”’ 

No. 8.—Mr Maher.—* I asked you 
a plain and simple question, and must 
again beg a plain and simple answer. 
Did the turning out of the woman 
occur on my land? What was her 
name—with the name of the clergy- 
man who, you say, officiated on the 
melancholy occasion ? ” 

No. 4.—The archdeacon corrects 
his letter, No. 2, and still declines to 
answer Mr Maher. 

* Sin, In looking over the copy of 
my letter of the 20th to you, I finda 
mistake made by me ‘ currente ca- 
lamo’ (query, does this mean ‘ the 
pen of a precursor?’] I am anxious to 
correct. For the ‘ woman and child 
both died,’ read ‘the woman sur- 
vived, and the child died.’—-M.. L..”” 

This is a curious correspondence, 
and merits a brief analysis, We shall 
begin with the speech. 

Archdeacon, speaking, *‘ I saw the 
woman perish,” —writing, ‘ I did not 
see the woman perish, but I saw the 
clergyman who officiated when both 
mother and child were dead.” 

Archdeacon, in correction—* the 
woman survived.” I have referred 
Mr Maher to the clergyman of the 
parish where she lives,” 

Such is the course, like that of true 
love, not running smooth, of the 
priest’s ‘* personal narrative,” re- 
minding us of Lord Plunkett’s witty 
application of the legal distinction be- 
tween “ personals” and “ reals,” At 
the meeting, he spoke what he had 
seen. In his study, the pen reminds 
him that he had not seen the melan- 
choly event, but that he knew, and 
that somebody nameless had seen, an 
incident still more afflicting. Present- 


845 
ly he becomes admonished that the 
pen had run too fast, and misled him 
(there is precedent for such an error 
in the school-boy’s excuse for his ex 
ercise—that “ nobody could spell well 
with such a bad pen). On second 
thought, he contradicts the death it 
had hastily fabricated; and, finally, 
in order to prove the accuracy of vi- 
sion with which he saw a woman die; 
and the veracity of the report of that 
officiating clergyman whom he would 
— to prove that she was dead, 

e is now ready to bring upon the 
table another ecclesiastical witness— 
namely, the clergyman of the parish 
in which the anonymous revenant may 
be found at this day, alive!!! But 
the venerable necromancer belongs to. 
a Church which retains the power to 
work wonders. 

And now for the moral of our story: 

Archdeacon Laffan has not been in 
the least more forward—nor have his 
representations been more evidently 
untrue, than his brethren and their 
stimulating exhortations. Is Arch- 
deacon Laffan with the people, or 
against them, in his judgment upon 
the “ Landlord crime?’ Does he 
strive to moderate, or to exasperate 
their fury ? Does he understate their 
sufferings, and speak with just severi« 
ty of their misdeeds, when uttering 
harangues which he knows they will 
read or have read? Does he strive to 
divest charges made against their land- 
lords of such extraneous matter as 
might render them injurious—does he 
reduce them to their natural magni- 
tude, and speak of them with sobriety? 
Or, does he pander to the passions of 
the people, by investing their atroci- 
ties with attributes of justice? Does 
he aggravate the bad feeling which 
wicked men have excited between 
them and the landed proprietors, by 
retailing, if not inventing groundless 
and most detestable calumnies ?— We 
leave the reader to determine. 


2. Tue Evective FRANCHISE. 


The Bribery and Intimidation Com- 
mittee have given the answer in the 
evidence they have reported. Tip- 
perary, Carlow, Limerick, Waterford, 
Cork, &c. &c., can attest, on the part 
of the priests, that they have not taught 
another doctrine than the people have 
embodied in their practice. 


8. Evipence 1n A Court oF Law. 
Why is the character of a hireling 
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murderer less odious than that of an 
informer, however disinterested and 
conscientious? How comes it that 
priests, favoured with all facilities for 
good, have in so numerous instances 
enforced upon the “ petty-larceny vil- 
lains,”’ stealers of five shillings or of 
five pounds, the necessity of making 
restitution, and that during the pe- 
riod (nearly a century) in which they 
have been allowed to attend upon con- 
demned criminals of their Church, to 
the last moment of their forfeited lives, 
they have so seldom procured that sa- 
tisfaction to the laws of the land—the 
discovery of crime, meditated or com- 
mitted, which a true penitent should 
be ready to communicate? If the Ro- 
man Catholic priests think, and teach 
their flocks, that it is an imperative 
duty to give information whereby 
crime can be punished or prevented— 
it is not possible to believe that the 
people should hold the informer infa- 
mous, and yet reverence the instruc- 
tions which boast that he is to be ho- 
noured for the discharge of asternduty. 
We hold, that the law of opinion on 
this subject, as well as the former, co- 


incides with the law which the priests 
teach as of the essence of religion. We 
offer but a single instance of the man- 
ner in which priests think proper to 
exercise their power over witnesses. 
It occurred, according to our reports, 
at the Assizes in Longford. 


** An occurrence took place during the 
trial, unhappily of late but too frequent in 
courts of justice, exhibiting the disgusting 
and illegal interference of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, in endeavouring to defeat 
the ends of justice. A witness of the 
name of Farrell, sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, at the previous assizes, and 
brought back specially by the government, 
was produced on the table to give evi= 
dence. When about to be sworn, he cast 
his eyes about, as if looking for some ac~ 
quaintance, and immediately on his catch- 
ing the eye of a Roman Catholic priest of 
his own name, the governor of the gaol, 
who stood behind the witness, and facing 
the priest, stated boldly to the judge, 
* that the priest opposite to him had twice 
nodded in a significant manner to the wit- 
ness,’ who instantly declined being sworn 
as an evidence. The judge ordered the 
priest to be put forward, and expressed in 
the strongest manner his indignation at 
such conduct, and stated he would permit 


Ireland under the Triple Alliance. 
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the person accused to make an affidavit, ag j 
to whether he did so or not; but that if 


he declined doing so, he would order ins 
formations to be sworn to the fact, by the 
governor of the jail; and he would know 
how to deal with him.—The priest, by 
way of a defence, in a Jesuitical manner, 
offered to swear that he did not look at the 
witness more particularly than any other 
person. But the anxiety on the part of 
the crown counsel to hush up the matter, 
was so apparent to every person in court, 
that the good intentions of the learned 
judge were not followed up. The jury 
retired at three o’clock, pr. m., to consider 
their verdict, and were discharged the 
following day, at half-past twelve o'clock, 
having been locked up the entire time, 
without either meat or drink, and having 
passed the night in a small comfortless 
room. The prisoner remains in custody, 
and will again abide his trial at the ensu- 
ing assizes.”” 


3. OBLIGATIONS OF A JUROR. 


We are common-place enough to 
look for information on this subject to 
the doctrines of the Roman Church, 


‘© The substance of papal doctrine, as 
regards judges and jurors, may be un- 
derstood from the following passage, 4 
note in the Rhemish Testament in St 
Matthew, c. 24, v. 27. ‘ Though Pilate 
was much more innocent than the Jews, 
and would have been free from the mure 
der of our Saviour, seeking ajl the means 
that he could (without offending the peo- 
ple and the emperor’s laws) to dismiss 
him, yet he is damned for being the minis- 
ter of the people's wicked will against his 
own conscience. Even as all officers are, 
and especially all judges and juries, who 
execute laws for temporal princes against 
Catholic men, for all such are guilty of in 
nocent blood, and are nothing excused: by 
that they execute other men’s will, accord- 
ing to laws which are unjust,’ &c. Suchis 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome, as 
taught in a book which one of her Bishops 
pretended to disclaim, which is now proved 
to be one of her standard authorities. 
In the winter of 1830, priests, in confer- 
ence, to prépare themselves for their duty 
as leaders, discussed the question, ‘ What 
are the duties of judges and jurors?’ The 
following year afforded an illustration of 
the conclusion to which they came.” 

*<* Fourteen individuals in the year 
183], were murdered in the County Kil- 
kenny, under circumstances which were 
calculated to enlist every sympathy against 
their assassins. Trials were to be Had at 





* Doctrines of Church of Rome, Sc. 


Mortimer, London. Page 31, 
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(the miassacre of Cruickshank, as it was 
called), and the attorney-general for the 
Crown was forced to move an adjourn- 
ment,—not because popular feeling was 
so excited against the murderers, that the 
culprits could not hope for a merciful 
consideration, but because juries could 
not be hoped to return true verdicts.” 


5. Tue Crime or PRoTEsTANTISM, OR 
Conversion FRoM Rome. 


Dr M‘Hale and the Ackill Mission 
have rendered it unnecessary for us 
to prove that the priests not only 
sympathise with their “ subjects” in 
hatred of Protestants, but lend them- 
selves to exasperate the feelings of 
hostility and estrangement. 


6. Secret Societies, NoBLEMEN, &c, 


. We dare not say that the Roman 
Catholic priests belong to these so- 
cieties, because we have no direct 
proofs of their having joined them, 
but we know thus much,— 

1. The societies consist exclusive- 
ly of Roman Catholics. 

2. The societies contemplate the 
extermination of heretics. 

3. The societies have not been ex- 
communicated by Romish bishops ; 

4, And would not be excommuni- 
cated, to use the well-remembered 
words of Dr Doyle, though “ rebellion 
were raging from Carrickfergus to 
Cape Clear.” 

Thus, it seems clear, that the pre- 


judices and false principles which | 


alienate “‘ the people” from justice 
and law, have the priests also for 
their patrons and promoters. Legis- 
lators and magistrates should, there- 
fore, remember that they are to go- 
vern without the aid by which, 
ordinarily, law is strengthened. But 
if they were wise and honest, the cir- 
cumstances in which they learn this 
truth, would not daunt them. The 
priests and the agitators, and the 
more hidden traitors, have a harder 
task to keep their posts even now, 
than a well-principled government 
would have to dislodge them. Latent, 
but not extinct, in the hearts of the 
Irish people, there are principles 
which consistency and justice would 
bring out, and which, once brought 
out, the empire of iniquity in Ireland 
is atanend: Organised, ard armed, 
and remorseless bands, villains in 
whom the instincts of cruelty and de- 
structiveness have been pampered, un- 





til men have been metamorphosed into 
beasts of blood—many youthful spi- 
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rits, fired with the love of adventure; a 
species of poetry in action which ex- 
alts and allures them into enterprises 
which they court for the difficulty and 
danger—are certainly at the disposal 
of most unrighteous. authorities. But 
the great mass of the Irish people are 
weary of the life they lead—of the ter- 
ror that cometh by night—of the ar- 
row that fleeth in the noonday ; and 
whenever there is a hope held out of 
A GOVERNMENT—of an administration 
which acknowledges other duties to 
the country than the duty of retaining 
place and power to harm it, which is 
resolved to do justice and to protect 
those who will aid in their endeavour— 
a new sight will be seen in Ireland— 
such a change as will recompense 
those who live to witness it for many a 
day of trouble. But it is not a change 
upon which agitators or traitors de- 
sire to look. It is not a change 
which Romish priests desire to anti- 
cipate. In identifying themselves 
with the “popular party,” they know 
the real strength of the people is but 
seemingly with them. In resigning 
themselves to political atrocities, 
they have,‘ as they know well, lost 
that apparent sanctity of demeanour 
which had previously covered many 
sins. Their power has had its death- 
blow, and the only matter in doubt 
is, whether they can, by .stimulants, 
prolong a kind of galvanic life, until 
they have given a fatal shock to Eng- 
land--or if we are, beyond our deserts, 
preserved to witness the subsidence of 
their power into a state in which it 
shall cease from troubling. Never, 
certainly, was terror more significant 
and instructive than that which smote 
Priest Laffan with Conservatism, and 
the confidence in encreased and supe- 
rior strength, by which he was re- 
covered from a transitory moderation. 
But whatever may be done by other 
than our present rulers, or by our pre- 
sent rulers with altered views, it is 
clear that the priests have nothing to 
apprehend from the system under 
which the British empire is now go- 
verned. So far from resisting, the 
Irish Government ‘promote their 
views, as if, indeed, they had been 
contracting parties to a league for 
bringing law into disrepute, and for 
the introduction of anarchy. Our 
limits are almost reached, or, to speak 



























































































































































































































































































more correctly; we have passed them, 
and cannot pay this part of our 
subject the attention its importance 
merits; but we must attempt a hur- 
ried proof that the principles of priests 
and precursors are those also which 
the Trish Court seems disposed to 
bring into fashion. Indeed, after the 
boast of the noble Viceroy, in the 
House of Lords, that, for the first 
time in the annals of history, the 
British Government was IDENTIFIED 
WITH THE POPULAR PARTY IN IRE- 
LAND, it cannot be matter of surprise 
that the acts of the Irish part of the 
Government should be those of sym- 
athisers (the word is American, but 
it shall stand) with the “ popular 
eause.” We will, however, enume- 
rate in the detail, those principles of 
political ethics in which we have al- 
ready seen the agreement of priests 
and precursors. 


1. Tue Lanptorp Crime. 


_ For the first time,” the Govern- 
ment has denounced* the landed pro- 
prietary of the country, in terms upon 
which Father Laffan could hardly 
improve, and with about as much rea- 
son, and decency, and truth, as the 
great necromancer himself. 

2. Exzorive Francuise, 

It is enough to say that the admini- 
stration depended upon a majority, to 
be obtained*in Ireland. Barristers 
shifted about, according as their opi- 
nions or their pliability adapted them 
to the necessities of the various regis- 
trations—returning officers judicious- 
ly selected, in open defiance of the 
judges’ lists,—a cunning distribution 
of the constabulary force, &c., may 
explain how, ‘for the first time,” 
since the Revolution, the British Go- 
vernment rejoiced in a majority, even 
by practices which tended to perpetu- 
ate anarchy in Ireland. We have not 
space to speak of the methods to 
which success was owing at the Car- 
low election, and to the consistent ini- 
quity with which it was afterwards 
followed out to the extreme. These 
circumstances have not been exposed, 
as they ought to have been, before 
Parliament. We will not give upa 
hope, that even yet, that duty may 
be discharged. 


peer 


‘Evipenck. ~ 


The magistrates of Carlow address. 


ed a memorial to the Government, 
praying an investigation into the con. 
duct of a constable, and undertaking 
to prove charges of gross ror or 
against him. Government denied 
their prayer, accepting the word of 
the accused party as a sufficient reply 
to their accusation. The magistrates 
remonstrated in a wise and temperate 
memorial, to which twenty-seven sig. 
natures were appended.t This was 
forwarded in the summer of 1837. It 
did not shake the resolutions of Gos 
vernment ; but, inthefollowing spring, 
siz of the subscribing magistrates were 
put out of the commission of the peace, 
Bad encouragement for volunteer pro~ 
secutors ! 

The Irish Government have, cer. 
tainly, issued proclamations and offer. 
ed rewards ; but the rewards have, ge- 
nerally, been so insignificant, as rather 
to seem intended for the purpose of 
warning a culprit off (or, as the ease 
may be, setting him at his ease at 
home), than with a hope of inviting a 
prosecutor. . Perhaps, however, the 
best scarecrow to keep off witnesses 
and prosecutors has been set up by 
Lord Normanby’s “ humanity.” The 
constancy with which the laws of Vices 
regal clemency have acted, so as thaty 
when conviction has overtaken offence, 
the royal pardon has hastened to take 
away the sting of conviction, must 
have had a most pernicious effect. 
No man will be easily induced to let 
the culprit he is prosecuting “ take 
his picture” from the dock, when he 
has good grounds to apprehend that 
the man he has prosecuted to convie- 
tion will afterwards meet him, not in 
ghostly shadow or in dreams, but in 
bodily presence, armed, exasperated, 
and, by the grace of Lord Normanby’s 
mercy, free to wreck merciless ven- 
geance on the informer. * You shall 
have your share” (perhaps a tenth) “ of 
forty pounds,” cries out the proclama« 
tion to the witness, if you prosecute to 
conviction. ‘ The man you convict 
will be liberated, te work his will 
against you,” cry out the thousands 
whom the Viceroy has commanded 
the prisons and the hulks to disgorge, 
and those of whom he has robbed: the 





* Lord Normanby, in the House of Lords—Mr Drummond, from Dublin Castle, &. 


t See Ryan’s Disclosure, &c. Se, 
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to Parliament on Mr Jackson’s mo- 
tion have already answered. The 
offered rewards and proclamation sys- 
tem appears to have been a mere 
mockery—*¢ spent thunderbolts”’ all. 


Jury. 


“For the first time,” the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, by an abandonment 
of its necessary prerogative, declared 
that culprits should be enabled to pack 
their juries, and be tried, it may be, 
by their accomplices. This protec- 
tion to crime would seem to be a con- 
cession wrung from Ministers in the 
Litchfield House negotiations. During 
the administration of Earl Grey, Mr 
0’Connell’s partisans wished to have 
the principle of the ballot adopted in 
the casting of juries. The Govern- 
ment resisted, and the Liberal solici- 
tor-general of the day for Ireland de- 
clared that from juries so formed true 
verdicts could not be expected. Fail. 
ing in the more moderate purpose— 
convinced that Parliament would never 
sanction any thing so wicked and ab- 
surd, Mr O'Connell obtains, through 
the law-officers whom he was able to 
raise into power, a concession infinite- 
ly more pernicious to equity and law 
than, in his most extravagant antici- 
pations, he could dare to hope from 
Parliament,—the relinquishment, on 
the part of the crown, of their right 
to object—at least, the discontinuance 
of the exercise of such a right—while 
the culprit retained and exercised his. 
Taking into account the classes from 
which petit juries are now selected, 
this was giving the prisoner power to 
pack them. Mr O’Connell announced 
the triumph in a letter to his consti- 
tuents and the people of Ireland in 
general, April 28, 1835 :—* Perrin 
and O’Loghlin fill the highest minis- 
terial offices of the law. None but a 
maniac can now apprehend that a jury 
will be packed, or that partisans will 
be selected to try him ;"’.—that is to 
say, he can now select his own parti- 
sans; and, having made an arrange- 
ment with one or two friends, perhaps 
accomplices, he may look on, as many 
a culprit has looked, with impudent 
composure, while the strongest evi+ 
dence is given against him. In con- 
sequence, crime has increased efior- 
mously, We subjoin one passage, to 
show how painfully upright men feel 
the mockery of justice in trials con- 
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ducted on the present fashion. Other 
extracts inform us of the amazement 
and dismay expressed by even Whig 
or Liberal judges ; and one, of a pro- 
cession of priests, to congratulate and 
convey in triumph from the gaol a 
culprit who had good friends on the 
jury. 

‘* The murderers of those unfortunate 
victims now enjoy impunity, and are pro; 
ceeding in their career of crime, in defi- 
ance of the law, which, secure of an ac- 
quittal, they hold in utter contempt. In 
vain does the blood of our slaughtered 
Protestants cry to heaven for vengeance 
in vain are remonstrances and entreaties 
from the loyal and good in the country 
made to our wicked and imbecile rulers 
on their fatal policy in permitting the pri- 
soner to nominate his own jury in cases-of 
murder, thereby rendering that great pal- 
ladium of British justice, ‘trial by jury’ in 
Ireland (as now in Canada), not alone @ 
mere mockery, but also a protection of 
crime. 

**Tt may not be here amiss to detail 
again for the public the particulars of the 
trial of Michael Kenney, at the last Sum- 
mer Assizes of this town, for the murder 
of Hugh Moorehead, to whose situation, 
as bailiff to Lord Lorton, ill-fated William 
Morrisson succeeded. On this trial being 
brought on, and the jury about to be sworn, 
the prisoner, Michael Kenney (as was his 
right), set aside the first twenty names, 
composed of as respectable persons as this 
or any other county could produce; but 
not one challenge (as was their right) was 
made on the part of the crown, on behalf 
of the prosecution, for this barbarous murs 
der, notwithstanding the fatal consequences 
of such policy, as demonstrated in success 
sive acquittals of the murderers of Mr 
Broek, in the same neighbourhood. The 
result turned out as every loyal and peaces 
able subject anticipated. The prisoner 
selected his own jury, and amongst them 
an individual against whom bills were 
found by the grand jury of this county for 
perjury. What has been the consequenee ? 
No verdict—which almost amounts to an 
acquittal, notwithstanding the most clear 
and undeniable evidence that perhaps ever 
went before a jury, given not only by the 
widow of the victim, but by the dying de- 
claration of Moorehead, taken down in 
writing by a magistrate, in addition to his 
original identification of the prisoner, Mi- 
chael Kenney, when brought to his bed- 
side, the day after he was mortally wound- 
ed. For the defence, the usual resort of 
an alibi was got up, and rested on the tes- 
timony of three fellows, associates of the 
prisoner, whose evidence was by no means 

satisfactory, and at total variance with @ 

































































statement of the prisoner on the day he 
was identified by the deceased Moore- 
head.” 


PROTESTANTISM. 

«For the first time,” the Govern- 
ment has proclaimed that, as a condi- 
tion of its place, it must strike a heavy 
blow at Protestantism. 

The spirit in which the Government 
regard Protestants, we will not infer 
from that odious abuse of patronage, 
which has disgusted every man ac- 
quainted with the reputation of those 
who have been promoted and those 
who have been passed by. This may 
be party tactique carried out to an ex- 
treme. We shall offer two instances, 
selected from a very great number, 
which, we imagine, no party feeling 
can palliate. The first we shall state 
in the words of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and wish much 
that some member of Parliament would 
enquire whether the legal functionary 
who so grossly misbehaved has been 
dismissed from office, and at what time 
the dismissal took place; or if the 
Irish Government has contented itself 
with a friendly rebuke, of that kind 
which is understood to be precursory 
of promotion. 


Extract from a Memorial to the Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, from Rev. J. Galbraith, Vicar of 
Tuam, August 12, 1838. 

*‘ These facts were taken in evidence 
by two stipendiary magistrates, who at- 
tended at Tuam, by your Excellency’s or- 
der ; they daily forwarded to your Excel- 
lency the evidence as it was taken down ; 
and it is stated that you were so satisfied 
of the unprovoked attack on the minister 
of the Established Church, that the crown 
solicitor was ordered to attend at Tuam, 
and take informations against the offend- 
ers. This he did, anp THE CROWN UN- 
DERTOOK THE PROSECUTION. And now, 
my Lord, it might be fairly expected that 
the law would be vindicated, and that 
Protestants would at length find that the 
free exercise of their religion -was their 
right, not exclusively, but equally with fa- 
voured neighbours. Mark, my Lord, the 
offence, and the mode of proceeding against 
it. First, three Roman Catholic priests 
place themselves at the head of a large 
number of persons attending the funeral of 
a Protestant gentleman, they read a Latin 
service through the streets, in defiance of the 
statute. And how is this noticed by the 
crown? Inno way—no penalty, no reproof. 
. Secondly, a riotous mob, who followed 
these priests, interrupt the Protestant cu- 
rate in the discharge ofhis duty. Are they 
‘indicted for this interruption contrary to 


a statute? No! Both those t 


offences are overlooked, and bills are sent 


before a grand jury of the county of Gal. 
way against one of the priests and others, 
‘* for a riot;’’ observe, my Lord, ‘ fora 
riot”—not for causing a riot. And what 
follows? The grand jury necessarily 
cannot find against the priest for a riot; 
he said, but did not. They find true bills 
against those alone who had actually 
rioted; and here your Excellency might 
suppose, if you did not know it to be 
otherwise, that some light punishment 
would mark the crime ; but no, the counsel 
for the crown think differently ; with their 
approbation’ the ‘rioters, upon pleading 
guilty, are discharged, and when a remon- 
strance was made by me to the leading 
counsel, his reply was this, ‘‘ I think it not, 
advisdble to bring before the public se. 
tarian differences.” 

Our second instance we take from 
the “ proclamations.” It is unneces. 
sary to remind the reader that value 
is altogether comparative, and that a 
sagacious people, as the Irish unde. 
niably are, will judge of the real de. 
sire and intention of their governs 
ments as to discovery of crime, by the 
price at which they are willing to purs 
chase it. We feel it well to premise, 
that, in the outrage in the first procla- 
mation—the “ turf burning”—a high. 
ly respectable Roman Catholic was a 
sufferer—in the house burning, no less 
respectable Protestants only were ins 
jured. 

** Fes. 19.—On the morning of thé 
13th instant, about the hour of two o'clock; 
a very large stack of turf, the property of 
Mr James Grey, residing near Coal Island, 
and Mr John Hughes, residing at Dungan- 
non, parish of Clonoe, in the county of 
Tyrone, tile and brick manufacturers, was 
maliciously set on fire by some person or 
persons unknown, and totally consumed— 
Fifty Pounds. 

‘** By his Excellency’s command, 
‘© T, DrumMonp.” 

** Aucust 3.—Between the hours of 
two and three o’clock on the morning of 
the 22d ult., the house of Mr Zachariah 
Ledger, of Killbreedy, parish of Bruree, 


and county of Limerick, was attacked by © 


seven or eight armed men, who set fire to 
it and burned it to the ground, together 
with property to a considerable amount, 
for which outragé two men have been 
apprehended and fully identified.— Fifty 
pounds, &c. 
“ T, Drummonp.” 

Fifty pounds to discover “the per- 
son or persons unknown” who burned 
a stack of turf; and “fifty pounds” 
for the ‘discovery of armed men” 
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who ‘ attacked” and * burned a 
house to the ground!!"" The stack 
of turf, to be sure, it is said, was “a 
very large one.” The dimensions of 
the house are not specified. Another 
thing is not specific, which, though 
not directly noticed, may have had a 
serious influence upon the proclama- 
tion :—It is not mentioned (as is re- 
lated in the well-known story of the 
culprit who implored a royal pardon 
for having thrown a man’s hat into 
the river, but omitted to state the su- 
perfluous fact that the wearer’s head 
was in it) that, at the time when Mr 
Ledger’s house was set on fire, be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the 
morning, its owner, a brave Protest- 
ant gentleman, with two stout-sons 
and two good friends, were sleeping 
in it. The Geraldine’s well-known 
apology for burning a church,—* I 
thought the bishop was there,’’ di- 
verted from him the anger of an Eng- 
lish monarch, Why may not the 
good intentions of the house-burners 
have had a similar effect in propitia- 
ting the favour of the Irish executive ? 
“ Burn every thing English except the 
coals,” was an aphorism of Swift. 
The conclave in Dublin Castle seem 
to have embodied the spirit of it in 
their proclamation. The crime for 
which they offer a reward is that of 
attacking and destroying ‘a house,”’ 
a crime which, however it is consi- 
dered, was of far greater magnitude 
than that of burning even a Roman 
Catholic’s turf stack ; Bur THEY WHO 
BURNED THE HOUSE MEANT TO TAKE 
THE LIVES OF THREE PROTESTANTS,— 
Englishmen, perhaps; and this, though 
not * put in the bill,” may have had 
its influencein diminishing the charges, 
of causing their offence to be seen 
through the proper medium, and dis- 
tanced into an equality with that to 
which ‘ the very large turf stack”’ 
fell a victim. 


From a very able speech delivered : 


by Mr Dartnell of Limerick, at a 
meeting to revive the Orange institu- 
tion, we learn that this proclamation 
was the second notice given by the 


' Trish Government of the price at 


which they estimated Protestant life, 
Mr Ledger had been attacked on a 
former occasion, in the course of last 
year, when his house was entered by 
an armed party. He and his two 
sons made a most gallant resistance ; 
and, although dreadfully wounded, 
they repulsed their assailants, and suc- 
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ceeded even in making prisoners. Mr 
Leger must have been a person of 
very conciliatory habits, for he was 
assisted by some of his Roman Catho~ 
lic neighbours, who came to his relief, 
and were mainly instrumental in mak- 
ing the prisoners, whom he, at the 
Spring Assizes, prosecuted to convic- 
tion. Believing his Roman Catholic 
friends entitled to the reward for their 
apprehension, he applied for it; and 
with much difficulty, and after long 
delays, procured for two, out of the 
eight, a bounty of fifty shillings each, 
which, on his remonstrating, he was: 
informed—but it is better to cite the 
words read by Mr Dartnell from the 
Under-Secretary of the Irish Govern 
ment,— 

**T am directed to observe that the sum 
already paid as a reward to the persons. 
who seemed instrumental in saving your 
lives, cannot be augmented.” 


“Five pounds for the head of a 
Protestant!” has sometimes been a 
cry in Irish party fights ;—the Castle 
sets another value on them, “ five 

ounds for three.” 

Mr Dartnell has explained this most 
flagitious transaction, if his informa- 
tion, which we have no reason to 
doubt, is correct. The repeated at- 
tacks on Mr Leger were owing to his 
having been denounced from the altar 
by a priest. How could the Govern- 
ment dare to protect one thus banned ? 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to observe 
that, in the second attack, when he 
was roused from deep sleep to defend 


-his life, by flakes of fire from his 


burning roof falling on his face, he 
had no Roman Catholic friends to 
succour him,—the significant shabbi- 
ness of the fifty-shilling affair had ef- 
fectually warned them off. Mr Leger 
may thank God, who gave him a stout 
heart and brave sons; and, as the 
following extract will show, he may 
be thankful that the registration of his 
good muskets was not informal :— 


“ A Paternal Government.—It is but 4 
few days since we recorded the particulars 
of an attack on the house of Mr Holmes 
in the Glen of Aherlow, county of Tippe- 
rary, and the gallant defence made by his 
son, a young lad. In consequence of the 
outrage, achief constable of police from 
a neighbouring station was, last week, 
directed to repair to the spot—to investi- 


_gate the circumstances? no;—to obtain 


some clue to the apprehension of the per~ 

petrators of the outrage? no ;—to offer a 

reward for their apprehension ?—no; but 
é 
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for what purpose? —— to ascertain if 
Holmes had any eceftifieate of having re- 
gistered liis arms!!! Yes—this is the 
course which a paternal government 
adopted to a gentleman who gallantly 
repelled an armed party, who, in the noon 
day, attacked his premises, and if they 
had effected an entrance would, in all 
probability, have sacrificed the lives of 
every member of his family.”— Limerick 
Standard. 
RipgonisM. 


* For the first time,” the Govern- 
ment has as its non-official, but ab- 
solute dictator and counsellor, the in- 
dividual who was also consulted as 
counsel by the Ribbon Society, and 
who is bound by the most solemn en- 
gagements, and, we add, by motives 
of personal interest, to effect; if in his 
power, a repeal of the union. 

It is, we own, a very unlikely thing, 
that any government would, knowing- 
ly, favour a treasonable society; but, 
With whatever views, the Irish govern- 
ment has certainly served the interests 
of the Ribbon Society. Promotion 
has been given to constabulary officers, 
who made either their ignorance or 
their duplicity manifest, by expressing 
doubts of the existence of such a con- 
federation. We are informed, that 
individuals connected with the Irish 
Government have uttered wilful un- 
truths for the purpose of preventing 
Parliamentary enquiry; and while 
they thus leave treason free to mature 
its plans, they diminish the available 
force for the defence of the country and 
support of law, by disarming the yeo- 
manry ; and they inform loyal subjects 
of the crown, that if they are in dan- 
ger, and require the protection of the 
Police, it is not to be granted to them 
unless they can pay for it.* Want of 
protection caused many to join the 
treasonable societies of the last cen- 
tury, until the Orange institution was 
formed, to give a security which the 
laws without its aid had not been able 
to afford. Our Government now con- 
strain the Orangemen to dissolve their 
societies, and then say, that whoever 
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is in danger must pay for protection, — 
if he require it. Government meg. 
sures are often more mischievous jn 
their supposed significancy than’ in 
their direct tendency or intention. 

The amount in “ shillings” which 
came into the Police Treasury since 
the order was made, cannot be a very 
material item in the receipts of that 
establishment, and has not to any con- 
siderable extent diminished the burden 
of taxation; but the “order” may have 
had its effect in another direction~it 
was issued in the autumn of 1837, and, 
before the summer of 1838, as the 
evidence of Mr Atkinson has proved, 
the Ribbon Society had detachments 
told off from its militia, organised under 
thename of Polishers, and placed under 
orders to bring all whom terror and 
injury would overcome, within thelines 
of the conspiracy. 

We are done. Our task is not end- 
ed, although our limits are overrun, 
To the wise we think we have spoken 
sufficiently plain. The outrages in 
Ireland are not “ desultery and drift. , 
less.’’ Injuries to person and property 
ate visitations of war. Threats, as- 
sassinations, are warnings of judicial 
vengeance or acts of military execution. 
In short, the “ Agrarian system,” a3 
the conspiracy is daintily styled, isa 
rebellion which is, at little other ex: 
pense than the destruction of its ad- 
versaries, and the utter debasement 
and demoralization of its instruments,. 
safely and surely working out its ends. 
It has the aid and counsel of Roman 
Catholic priests. It has the advan- 
tage, great though indirect, of Go. 
vernment connivance, if not co-opera- 
tion. It has not yet the cordial sup- 
port of the Irish people. -It retains 
multitudes in its service by no other 
influence than of brute force and ter- 
ror. It may in its present, the “ pre- 
cursory” stage, be arrested and de- 
feated. Ifthe day of grace is suffered 
to pass away, the “ new era” for Ire- 
land, of which Priest Laffan spoke, 
will expand itself into a new and most 
disastrous era for the British empire. 





* “* Circular... His Excellency has established the rule, that it is only in cases of 
urgent necessity that protection is to be afforded to individuals, by placing men of the 
force in their premises. When individuals receive such protection, they will, ia 
future, be obliged to provide the men with lodging, bedding, and fuel; and to pay 
for each man a sum not exceeding one shilling per night,” &¢. &e.~ 

** Constabulary Office, September 7, 1837,” 
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** I never uses a hanimal so, 
Cos that I thinks below me ; 


But if I had a donkey what wouldn't go. 
iti didn’t wallop him-—blow me 1” 
‘on 


EquestTRian reader, have you ever 
done any thing in horse flesh? We 
do not desire to be construed to en- 
quire whether you may possibly be 
engaged in the cat’s-meat line, or to 
insinuate that you are a costermonger, 
but simply, in the ordinary accepta. 
tion, of the bargain and sale of that 
noble animal, the horse. Are you on 
the turf? Then I need not explain, 
to your erudite comprehension, the 
ut and mystery to give and take the 
long odds knowingly, to make a 
“book,” to * handicap,” and to 
“hedge.” You know a thing—or, it 
may be, two; you can stick the best 
friend you have in the world in the 
sale of a charger, or of a thoroughbred 
mare ‘to carry a lady;"’ you are 
aware of the trivial distinction be- 
tween sweepstakes and beefsteaks—in 
short, youare “up toginger.” Enough; 
Iknow you, as the pickpocket said to 
the dealer in handkerchiefs ! 

“I say, Tim, what’s the name of 
the day of the week ?” 

“ Auction day,” replied Timothy, 
whose conceptions of the Roman heb- 
domadal nomenclature were less vivid 
than those arising immediately out of 
his learned profession. ‘ Auction 
day,” repeated. Timothy, with em- 
phasis, rubbing, as he said it, a couple 
of curbs in the hollow of his left 
hand, with the palm of his right. 
“Busy day, d’ye think ?” 

Timothy redoubled the friction of 
his palms, as if to intimate, by that 
particular hieroglyphic, what a very 
busy day auction day was likely to be. 

It was in the sporting coffeeroom 
of the Connaught Rangers’ Imperial 
Hotel, in St Stephen’s Green, that 

remarkable conversation took 
place, on ghe—I love to be particular 
about dates—on the fourteenth day of 
——; and this reminds me that | am 
bound, in courtesy, to indulge the ig- 
Rorant reader ina digression of and 
Concerning St Stephen’s Green. 
St Stephen’s n is the most 


termonger’s Song. 


spacious square in Europe—or, for all 
I know of to the contrary, any where 
else—having in the middle a large 
green meadow, cut as artificially as 
possible into disagreeable promenades, 
and surrounded on all sides with a 
visible horizon of bricks and mortar, 
In the centre of the green meadow is 
a pedestal—on the top of the pedestal 
the image of a horse—and on the top 
of the horse, a likeness ofa kingly 
crown rides on the whole apparatus, - 
bearing the same relation to the 
space wherein it is enclosed, as a 
midge might be supposed to bear to 
an elephant. This the Dublin archi- 
teets do for effect. By the same rule, 
a colossal monument to the undying 
Nelson is hemmed in by a long-winded 
double row of brick and mortar ; and 
when the great pyramid comes to 
Dublin, it is to be deposited, by the 
same rule, in the canal docks—all for 
effect! There is no great uniformity 
in the structures that circumscribe 

amplitude of St Stephen’s Green ; 
on the contrary, they possess, in an 
eminent degree, all that picturesque- 
ness of effect which is ever the result 
of variety, You build your house 
four stories high, a friend to the right 
pushes his edifice up to six, while your 
neighbour to the left sits down mo- 
destly contented with three. Here, 
you see a neat Magdalene Asylum, 
with, under its left wing, a battered 
old house of too good reputation ; 
there, a gorgeous palace rises from a 
terrace of steps as long and as lofty as 
Jaeob’s ladder; next door to it, the 
original cabbage shop, This is the 
town mansion of his Grace the Arch- 
bi of Dublin; that, of Flanagan 
the tripe-scourer, Here domiciles the 
gripe-gut Chancellor Hannibal, whose 
jolter-headed progeny have at last, we 
congratulate tax-payers, attained to 
all the public plunder which it is’ in- 
tended to bestow upon them, for the 
sake of the man who “ never had nor 
made a friend ;" aud there-—whieh is 
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of much more importance to the pro- 
gress of my personal narrative—is lo- 
cated the vast emporium of Mr Spicer 
of the Auction Mart, and Universal 
National Horse Repository. 

It was, as I have said, in the sport- 
ing coffeeroom of the Connaught 
Rangers’ Imperial Hotel, that the 
above-recorded conversation was held 
between Mr Bodkin of Bodkin Bog, 
in the county of Galway, who has 
been already introduced to the curious 
reader as the gentleman horse-jockey 
for whom my respected mother kept 
house, and a very near relative of that 
illustriously ruinous family, the Snakes 
of Galway. Mr Snake Bodkin was 
standing, with the ends of his coat 
tail in his fists, the latter being, for 
greater convenience, crammed into 
the depths of his splashed ‘ excusa- 
bles,” with his back to the fire, airing 
something—no matter what. The 
knees of his “excusables” had the 
usual number of button-holes, but a 
lamentable lack of buttons, the defi- 
ciency whereof was supplied by un- 
tanned thongs, which encircled the 
leg, retaining, with difficulty, a pair 
of mahogany-coloured “tops,” that 
had never tasted oxalic acid. 

The neck of this gentleman was en- 
veloped by a striped silk “‘ bandany,” 
the ends much worn and tagged, and, 
at the particular crisis of which I 
speak, considerably irrigated by occa- 
sional submersion, together with the 
wearer's empimpled proboscis, in a 
magnanimous tumbler of “ something 
short.” A double-breasted seal-skin 
vest, retained by pea-green glass but- 
tons set in brass, over a coarse but 
not clean shirt, whose plaits, hardly 
held together by an old-fashioned cor- 
nelian brooch, partially exposed a 
hirsute thorax of brawny latitude. 
The coat was a cut-away, that had 
once been bottle-green, and the castor, 
a broad-brim of provincial manufac- 
ture. 

Mr Timothy Crick, the hero of the 
curbs, and second person of the dia- 
logue, was born at that memorable 
emporium of horse-flesh, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch in Leicestershire, whence he 
thought proper to emigrate, in'com- 
pany of a Bow Street officer, who had 
come down to Ashby on a visit, in 
consequence of some ill-natured re- 
ports touching a halter accidentally 
found in a pasture-field by Timothy, 
who had been passing, quite promis- 
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cuous, as a body may say; but who 
unconsciously took the halter to a 
neighbouring fair, “‘ and then, and 
there,” as the snuffling clerk of the 
arraigns proceeded officially to ob. 
serve, * not having before his eyes the 
fear of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
did, feloniously, wittingly, knowingly, 
and with malice aforethought, dispose 
of, alienate, and sell, for good and 
valuable consideration, all that, and 
those the halter, cord, yarn, rope, 
twine, pack-thread, hawser, cable, 
and so forth, as aforesaid, value five 
farthings, be the same more or less, 
of good and lawful moneys of our So. 
vereign Lord the King, defender of 
the faith, et cetera, as aforesaid.” 

Did you ever hear a more scien. 
tific libel on the character of an inno. 
cent man? 

The weak point in Timothy's case, 
as he often assured me himself, was 
the unforseen accident of a horse be. 
coming somehow entangled with the 
end of the three-halfpenny rope which 
cuts such a figure in the indictment,a 
circumstance exciting such strong 
suspicion in the minds of the jury, 
that they hinted through their fore. 
man their unanimous opinion that 
Timothy, who stood behind the spikes 
of the dock a picture of injured inno. 
cence, had stolen a horse, whereupon 
the judge earnestly recommended Mr 
Crick to turn his attentionto Botany— 
assuring him, at the same time, that 
the climate was delightful, and that 
His Majesty, out of regard to his 
scientific attainments, had been gra- 
ciously pleased to provide him with 
apartments in the neighbourhood of 
Woolwich, until a frigate could be 
prepared for his adequate accommoda- 
tion to Australia. 

_ Upon this, Mr Crick, seeing himself 
fairly logged, made a rejoinder as po- 
lite as the invitation of the learned 
judge, “assuring his lordship, that 
he (Mr Crick) was very fond of na- 
tural science, and Botany in particu. 
lar, and would certainly take the ear- 
liest opportunity of sending his lori- 
ship a live rhinoceros.’’ The Court 


-acknowledged this civility Ae 


of uncontrollable laughtey, which the 


crier, as soon as his lordship had 
laughed it out, sought to repress by 
erecting his little, round, polished nob, 
and crying “silence” with a 

voice ; while the clerk of the arraigns 
proceeded to read through his nose, 
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from three sheep-skins tacked tail to 
tail, a.rigmarole purporting to be the 
indictment against Miss Cypriana 
Max, a desolate orphan of eleven 
years of age, for embezzling a bit of 
pickled pork, value threepence. 

How Mr Crick conducted himself 
in Australia, and in what manner he 
returned therefrom, I would in this 
lace fully inform the reader, if a 
forthcoming fashionable novel had not 
been announced by a very eminent 
person, wherein will be introduced, in 
conjunction with Mr Crick, divers 
famous highwaymen and journeymen 
pickpockets, under the attractive title 
of * Tue Huxxs; or the Leicester- 
shire Horse- Stealer.” 

« Breathes there a man with soul 
so dead” who can perambulate a race- 
course, riding-school, horse fair, or 
repository of whatever denomination, 
without an exulting glow of gratified 
admiration at the favourable aspect of 
human nature which such scenes pre- 
sent? Here the philanthropist may 
wear his heart upon his sleeve—there 
isno selfishness, trickery, or falsehood, 
to wound him here—all is candour, 
truth, and honour. Regard that friend- 
ly group of country dealers standing 
up to their knees in the litter—amiable 
men !_devoting the energies of their 
lives with more than Arabian fidelity 
to the interests of that noble animal 
the horse—when he grows old, they 
renew the days of his youth—when he 
gets “* groggy,” they blister and fire 
him over and over again—when he is 
past sale, they hire him out by the 
job—and when he is past a job, they 
hand him over to the tender mercies 
of the knackers—generous souls! As 
they pass from lip to lip that pot of 
“ Combe’s Entire,” a bland expression 
of mistrustless affection towards each 
other plays over their expanded fea- 
tures; one by one, as they slowly 
withdraw the generous fluid from their 
lips, a sigh of sympathy escapes them 
for the misfortunes of humanity ; and 
when the tankard is once more re- 
plenished, from ear to ear expands a 
gtin of universal philanthropy from 
pole to pole! If any be sceptical, I 
recommend him to visit Smithfield 
market on a Friday, between the hours 
of two and four in the afternoon—then 
is Smithfield in its glory, and all alive 
with donkey-dealers, costermongers, 
cruelty-to~animals-men, dog-cart 
drivers, cats-meat speculators, and 
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knackers. Pause awhile, and attend 
to the unshaven blackguard in the 
greasy smock-frock, who is chafféring 
with that enterprising knacker—what 
emphasis in every blow he lays on the 
blind old animal, patiently awaiting, 
with drooping head and downcast 
ears, the issue of the argument—with 
what sincerity he invokes eternal 
damnation if he can take less than 
*< fifteen bob,” and hopes he may be 
struck dead on the spot if the skin 
alone is not worth the money !—ob- 
serve three generous youths belabour- 
ing with all their united force the 
head of that aged donkey, as if he 
were a mere Frenchman, and shut 
your unwilling ears, if you can, to the 
unnatural imprecations that issue from 
their lips ;—now, sir, if your curiosit 
is satisfied, return home throug 
Cock Lane with a better opinion of 
human nature—exulting that you live 
in moral England, and have the hap- 
piness to be a true-born Briton. 

‘* Horses look well, Timothy ?” en- 
quired Mr Bodkin of Bodkin Bog. 

«“ Unkimmon well—never seed ’em 
look so well,” was the gratifying re- 

ly. 
‘e Bay mare don’t bark ?” 

* Only sneezes a little,” 
compliant Tim. 

*¢ You have entered her all sound, 
of course?” enquired the master. 

« As a trout,” replied the man. 

* You'll stick to that?” 

‘* Swear to it,” rejoined the uncom- 
promising Timothy, “for a tanner.” 
** What’s the time at Spicer’s ?” 

* Sharp one, and no mistake.” 

** Will you take any thing?” said 
Mr Bodkin, insinuatingly. 

«* I don’t mind if I do have half a 
pint,” assented Mr Crick, with the 
native modesty peculiar to that gen- 
tleman. 

Leaving Mr Crick to imbibe the 
half pint at his leisure, the sporting 
reader will take his gloves and whip, 
and accompany me across the Green 
to the emporium of Mr Spicer. 

Mr Spicer was a great man—moral- 
ly, physically, andsocially, avery great 
man. Morally, as.the supreme judge 
of appeal in all matters controverted 
among rival horse-choppers; physi- 
cally, as measuring four feet six, in 
the clear, from shoulder-bladetoshoul- 
der-blade, and one foot nine round the 
small of the leg ; socially, as a house- 
holder, bachelor, man of fortune, vice- 


said the 
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president of the Cork-Screw Club, and 
tron of the Jolly Tipplers’ Benevo- 

t Drunken Association. 

That Mr Spicer was not elected to 
the vice-presidency of the Cork-Screw 
Club without adequate qualification 
for that high office, might be inferred 
from one single glance at the vast ex- 
panse of his leuco-phlegmatic counte- 
nance, rounded superiorly into a knob 
of a head, over which was flattened a 
thin stratum of coal-black hair, com- 
ing down very low on the forehead, 
and ent square just over the eyebrows, 
Below, the visage of Mr Spicer ex- 
panded into concentric circles, radiat- 
ing from a central dimple, and form- 
ing a series of independent chins, the 
inferior chin of all settling down like 
a dewlap, without the intervention of 
that often inconvenient appendage—a 
neck, upon shoulders of which I have 
heretofore described the measured la- 
titude. 

The privation of a neck economized 
to Mr Spicer considerable sums in the 
article of neckcloths,-a fancy article 
with gentlemen of his learned profes- 
sion, but which he was enabled alto- 
gether to dispense with, wearing his 
‘shirt collar Byronically tied in front 
with a slip of black ribbon, which gave 
to the countenance and chins of Mr 
Spicer a highly romantic and Werter- 
like appearance. His coat was pep- 
per-and-salt, with waistcoat to match ; 
pocket-holes that you might easily dive 
into, well begrimmed round the ori- 
fices with snuff; black bone buttons, 
as big as a crown piece, mounted the 
coat, and half-erown buttons of the 
same answered to the waistcoat. On 
ordinary occasions, Mr Spicer sported 
a pair of Isabella-coloured moleskin 
« shorts,” with mahogany .“ tops;” 
but on auction days his nether toggery 
consisted of white-ribbed cords, and 
tops of the same innocent colour, with 
massive chain spurs of solid silver, 
and boot leathers of bran-new chamois. 
I can. safely say there was nothing of 
the Quaker about Mr Spicer, save the 
style of his hat and cut of his coat, 
both which articles. Mrs Fry herself 
must have confessed to be orthodox. 

His dexter mauley, not much un- 
like a brown quartern loaf, sported a 
silver-mounted waggoner’s whip, with 
a lash as long as to-day and to-mor- 
row. Many a playful éut of it I have 
got, when loitering about the ‘ ride” 
with my newspapers; and, when used 


con amore, that whip I have seen ¢ 

a bit out of a horse's buttock as ele. 
verly as a butter-taster scoops a sample 
from a suspicious firkin. 

When I looked on the shoulders and 
calf of Mr Spicer, I admired him agg 
man; when I heard that he could im. 
bibe sixteen tumblers of whisky punch, 
without any other external indication 
than a slight inspissation of speech, J 
reverenced him as a hero; but when 
I came to be informed that he “ bank, 
ed” a thousand a-month, clear of all 
expenses, I was ready to fall down be, 
fore him in the litter, and worship the 
moneyed divinity, 

The emporium of this Maecenas of 
horse-jockeys was as wonderful acon 
cern as the Maecenas himself, As we 
say of the Cove of Cork, that it can 
harbour the whole navy of Britain, $0 
we might observe of Mr Spicer’s estab- 
lishment, that it could stable the entire 
cavalry of the line. Here stood the 
riding-school—there blew the everlast- 
ing bellows of the busy forge. Every 
where gallery opened into gallery, 
extending to such a vast expanse of 
tenanted stalls, that you would have 
sworn, like the Irishman and the chain 
cable, that somebody had cut the 
other end off the stabling! But the 
‘‘ ride,” as the space whereon the ani- 
mals for sale display their points and 
action is technically styled, was the 
centre of attraction. Here were a 
sembled Lord Miltown, Lord Howth, 
Colonel Westenra, Mr Maher, and the 
other magnates of the Irish turfj— 
here was the grand resort of the pro 
vineial dealers of the sister island~ 
while the dashing embroidery of the 
Light Dragoons, the massive tog- 
gery and double-hilted sabres of the 
‘* Heavies,” the braided undress frocks 
and light-blue trowsers of the Horse 
Artillery Brigade, and the aristocratic 
yet unobtrusive undress of the Guards- 
men, gave to the varied scene the 
gaiety and animation of a ball-room. 

The conversation I have recorded 
between Mr Bodkin and his faithful fa- 
miliar Mr Criek, and which came tomy 
ears while waiting upon the former 
gentleman with a copy of that excellent 
and independent paper, the Morning 
Register, induced me to attend at the 
emporium of Mr Spicer, at the hour 
prescribed for the commencement of 
the auction, where I arrived just as 4 
very natty gentleman was aeialiog 
himself in the pulpit, hammer in 





The natty gentleman was of a florid, 
well-fed, strong-ale complexion, with 
regular features and well brushed 
whiskers to match—exceeding nice in 
his dress, and unexceptionable in the 
tie of his birds-eye fogle—a gold chain 
peeped out of the right pocket of his 
cut velvet waistcoat, and disappeared 
suddenly under the waistband of his 
drab cassimeres. 

The gentleman was no other than 
Mr Gingersall, a relative of the gentle- 
man of the same name, not altogether 
unknown at the west end of the town, 
who had recently arrived from Lon- 
don—like a bottle of genuine Cogniac 
—‘ neat as imported.” 

Mr Gingersall was at last fairly 
settled in his pulpit, and had given the 
leaves of his sermon—we beg pardon, 
his catalogue—a preliminary flourish ; 
the registrar of sales sat in the read- 
er’s desk, with a pen stuck over his 
dexter auditory organ, impatient to 
catch the first fall of Mr Gingersall’'s 
hammer, and to take the deposit ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr Gingersall stroked his whiskers 
with great complacency—gave a sud- 
den glance behind his pulpit—then ad- 
dressed himself to the audience. But, 
before we explain what he said to the 
audience, it is necessary, for the pro- 
per developement.of this.true picture 
of life, to expound wherefore Mr Gin- 
gersall did look behind him. 

Immediately in the rear of Mr Gin- 
gersall’s pulpit was the stable, whence 
horses intended for that day’s sale 
were led out to “ the ride.” For the 
convenience of the owners of such 
horses whose excessive modesty might 
preclude their appearance among the 
congregated bidders, a casement com- 
municating with the pulpit of the 
auctioneer was built into the stable 
wall, where confidential communica- 
tions, not intended for the vulgar ear, 
might pass unheard between the eoun- 
sel and his client in the progress of 
the cause, . 

It was to this casement that Mr 
Gingersall turned for information re- 
specting the first lot—having received 
a preliminary poke in the short rib 
from a whip handle, which I had ob- 
served to be guided by no meaner 
hand than that of Mr Snake Bodkin 
of Bodkin Bog. 

“ Very well,” said Mr Gingersall, 
impatiently, in answer to the poke in 
the short rib, « I understand.” 
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«* Gentlemen,” said Mr Gingersall, 
turning to the attentive audience, “ lot 
number one.is a bay mare, four years 
off, fifteen hands and a half high, quiet 
to ride "—— 

** And drive,” whispered Mr Bod- 
kin, through the casement, with ano. 
ther poke at the auctioneer’s short rib. 

** Quiet to ride and to drive,” con- 
tinued Mr Gingersall, wincing under 
the application of Mr Bodkin’s whip- 
handle, ** got by Phosphorus, dam by 
Phenomenon, out of a Filhe-da-puta 
mare, grandam by:the Sligo Waxy, 
out of Comet, by Eclipse.” : 

«“ Run her down,” said Mr Spicer, 
cracking his whip. 

The bay mare was run down ate 
cordingly, but before she got the se- 
cond run, a gentleman stopped her to 
make a more particular examination ; 
and, to my great astonishment, dise 
closed the examining party.as no other, 
although totally metamorphosed in 
dress, than the hero of the curb-chains, 
the identical Mr Timothy Crick. 

«* What shall we say to begin with, 
Mr Horseman,” observed the natty 
auctioneer, addressing Mr Crick, who, 
I perceived, had left off his patrony- 
mic with his stable dress. 

‘ Fifty, to begin with,” replied Mr 
Horseman, alias Crick, with unblush- 
ing effrontery. 

*¢ Gentlemen,” continued Mr Gin- 
gersall, in a high unvaried key, pf 
pounds is bid, to begin with, for 
celebrated bay mare, four years off, 
fifteen hands and a half high, quiet to 
ride and to drive, got by Phosphorus, 
dam by Phenomenon, out of a Filho- 
da-puta mare, grandam by the S 
Waxy, out of Comet, by Eclipse.” 

‘¢ Warranted sound,” said Mr Bod- 
kin, sotto voce, with another dig at the 
ribs of the auctioneer. 

** Warranted sound in every parti- 
cular,” echoed Mr Gingersall, with a 
loud voice ; whereupon the bay mare 
gave an ominous cough, as much as to 
say that Mr Gingersall lied in his 
teeth. 

** Gentlemen,” continued Mr Gin- 
gersall, rather disconcerted, for it was 
his first appearance, as George Robins 
would have said, before an Irish audi- 
ence; “I need not, gentlemen, dwell 
upon the qualities of that excellent bay 
mare, which I am about to sacrifice, if 
there is no advance, for the paltry con- 

sideration of a poor fifty pounds—leok 
at her action, gentlemen.” 
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«* Run her down once more,” ob- 
served Mr Spicer. 

The bay mare had another run ac- 
cordingly, and the veriest old apple- 
woman on the “ ride” must have ob- 
served, as the bay mare came up, that 
she was dead lame on the.off fore 


*¢ Look at her action, gentlemen,” 
repeated Mr Gingersall. 

A rather satirical laugh was the re- 
ply of the auditory to this polite invi- 
tation, which completely threw the 
auctioneer off his balance. He stroked 
his whiskers as usual, but could not 
get out another word. 

*¢ To be sold without reserve,” whis- 
pered Mr Bodkin, digging with his 
whip at the discomfited auctioneer, as 
he stood crest-fallen in the pulpit. 


»  Confound your blood!” exploded 


Mr. Gingersall, losing temper and 
patience together, “‘ what do you 
mean ?” é 

«¢ Never mind,” said Mr Bodkin, 
with great nonchalance ; “ go on with 
your auction, my Cockney !"’ 

«* Eternal fiames!”’ ejaculated the 
Cockney, taking deadly aim at Mr 
Bodkin’s head with his hammer, with 
which he would doubtless have anni- 
hilated the owner of Bodkin Bog, had 
not that gentleman, with great pre- 
sence of mind, shifted his devoted per- 
son to one side, and thus created a 
‘vacancy for Mr Gingersall, who, losing 
his centre of gravity in the vehemence 
of his passion, precipitated himself 
head foremost out of the pulpit, through 
the open casement, into the stable be- 
low, exactly as harlequin in the pan- 
tomime disappears through the Post- 
office letter-box, 

Screams of laughter followed this 
evolution of Mr Gingersall, nor was 
it until the last laugher had laughed 
his last, that some of the officers -pre- 
sent thought of sending their compli- 
ments to know whether the auctioneer 

chad broken his neck—to which friend- 
‘ly interrogatory the squashed Mr 
Gingersall replied, in terms which I 
cannot bring myself to recapitulate to 
ears polite. Another auctioneer was 
speedily procured, and the business of 
that day's sale proceeded without fur- 
ther interruption. 

On the same evening, the bay mare, 

‘ Mr Timothy Crick, your very obedi- 
ent and most humble servant, and the 
unfortunate Mr Gingersall, embarked 
for Parkgate, the former with a view 
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of exhibiting the points and action of 
that invaluable daughter of Phospho. 
rus, by Phenomenon, at the ensui 
Chester fair—and the latter, with a no 
less laudable ambition of exhibitin 
his own points and action about the 
west end of the town. Mr Bodkin 
invited me to accompany Mr Crick in 
a fancy dress—in short, I was to aps 
pear in a fictitious character, Mr Bod. 
kin kindly promising to pay my ex: 
penses, which, I need hardly tell the 
reader, have not been paid to this 
day. 

As I was naturally desirous of seeing 
foreign parts, I consented, and forth. 
with alienated my newspaper property 
to an old Waterloo pensioner, with an 
introduction to all my customers, for 
the good and valuable consideration 
of four-and-sixpence, the odd sixpence 
having been drnnk in the progress of 
the negotiation—then, having takena 
respectful leave of the kind-hearted 
billiard-marker and his affectionate fa- 
mily, I stepped on board the vessel, 
and saw the far-famed attractions of 
Dublin bay fade gradually upon the 
sight, without any very tender emo- 
tion, satisfied that I was quit of an 
impoverished and distracted country, 
and that wherever fortune might kick 
me, I might possibly do better, but 
could by no human possibility do 
worse. 

I shall ever remember, as one of the 
most pleasing sensations of my life, 
the first spring I made from the side 
of the vessel upon English ground. 
It was like taking possession of some 
newly discovered territory, whence I 
was ultimately to reap employments, 
honours, and rewards. I planted my 
foot firmly on the sod, as if taking a 
hold, and screamed out, * Rule Bri- 
tannia,” with such pulmonary intensi- 
ty, that our skipper ordered the cabin 
steward to let me have a biscuit and 
glass of grog, protesting with a mis- 
cellany of imprecations, that he con- 
sidered me equal to a trump! 

Heavens! if the mere touch of Bri- 
tish ground can thus thrill a stranger 
from the sole of the foot to the crown 
of his head—a poor friendless black- 
guard, in a stable dress—what must 
be the sensations of a Percy, a Talbot, 
a Cecil, or a Paget, as they spring 
upon the bosom of that time-honour- , 
ed and reverend soil, whose history 1s 
made up of the deeds of their noble 
sires, and whose glory has been over 
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and over again attested by their ene- 
mies’ blood. 

« With what emotions must they not 
pehold the grey cliffs of Albion rise 
from the lap of her ocean mother, and 
her subject—with what subdued yet 
intense exultation do they not regard 
the “* guardian giants that prowl 
around her coast”—with what rapture 
do they not behold returning from afar 
the long-remembered faces of country- 
men and friends ! 

On our way to Chester fair, Mr 
Crick, who had dropped the patrony- 
mic of Horseman, the daughter of 
Phosphorus, and myself, had occasion 
to bait, gin and water, and bread and 
cheese, at the small, but not unroman- 
tic village of Guttlehelly West, where 
the daughter of Phosphorus excited, in 
the stable-yard of the Fighting Cocks, 
no little attention from several gen- 
tlemen in the coaching line, who were 
then and there assembled to assist at 
an auction of ‘fast machiners’’ adver- 
tised for that very day. 

The fast machiners having been 
auctioned off, as high as the moon, to 
my thinking, the anxiety to see the 
daughter of Phosphorus was so loudly 
and generally expressed, that Mr 
Crick, like Lord John Russell, did not 
feel himself at liberty to refuse his 
assent to the unequivocal expression 
of the wishes of the House, and the 
daughter of Phosphorus was uncloth- 
ed and led out into the stable-yard 
accordingly. 

Loud and general was the expres- 
sion of approbation, among the assem- 
bled coach proprietors of the points of 
the bay mare,—such bone, sinew, and 
shape—so much strength combined 
with so much symmetry,—nothing 
now remained but to form an accurate 
conception of her action, and for this 
purpose, the assembled coach-owners 
requested Mr Crick, as a favour, to 
run her up a little. This that gentle- 
man peremptorily declined, — the 
mare had been shown to the gentle- 
men, and praised by the gentlemen, 
which he (Mr Crick) was grateful to 
behold ; he would do any thing to 
oblige so many gentlemen what was 
there assembled, but the thing was 
unpossible, Lord Jersey’s second head 
groom being, no doubt, by this time 
in waiting at Chester, with the “ tin” 
to pay for the daughter of Phospho- 
rus ;—run her up, therefore, he would 
not, and run her up, therefore, he could 
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not. Upon this, one or two of the 
coach-owners, nettled at the prefer- 
ence which Timothy appeared inclin- 
ed to bestow upon the noble Lord, 
hazarded a not altogether unrea- 
sonable assertion, that their “money 
might be.as good as my Lord’s;” at 
which Mr Crick incontinently pricked 
up his ears, declaring, for his part, 
that if he could get his price at Gut- 
tlebelly West, he would save himself 
a journey to Chester; and he dared to 
say that his master, the Earl of Clan- 
gallaher, did not care a damn whether 
the daughter of Phosphorus was dis- 
posed of to the Pope, the devil, or the 
pretender. This manly declaration 
of Mr Crick, tickled the assembled 
coach-owners mightily, who there- 
upon repeated their wish to have an 
opportunity of seeing how the daugh- 
ter of Phosphorus could go. The 
faithful Timothy having discovered a 
lane well strewed with litter, leading 
from the stable-yard to the farm, as- 
sented to the wishes of the assembled 
coach-owners, and ran the daughter 
of Phosphorus cautiously up and 
down, where he well knew the slight 
“‘thrush,” under which that noble 
animal had the misfortuné to labour, 
could in no wise be perceptible. When 
the bay mare poked down her head, 
the usual preliminary to the emission 
of her constitutional cough, I observ- 
ed an agony of perspiration breaking 
over Timothy's brow, — when she 
raised her head without coughing, he 
wiped off the sweat with the cuff 
of his stable-jacket, like a man re- 
prieved. 

« Will she take a five-foot gate?” 
enquired one of the assembled coach- 
owners ? 

« Will a duck swim ?”—replied the 
unblushing Timothy. 

‘¢ Is she sound ?”——was the enquiry 
of another of the assembled coach- 
owners. . 

s* Sound in every respect—wind and 
limb,", was the prompt rejoinder. 

«¢ Gentle?” demanded a third assem- 
bled coach-owner. 

“¢ Gentle!” ejaculated Mr Crick, in 
that undefinable, but very characte- 
ristic tone of voice, in which one 
gentleman may be supposed to ex- 
press his opinion of the absurd ques- 
tion put by another. 

« Gentle!—a infant at the breast may 
ride her—gentle!" for the third and 
last time, ejaculated Crick, dismount. 
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ing and caressing, with the tenderest 
affection, before the assembled coach- 
owners, the invaluable daughter of 
Phosphorus, beginning at her head, 
and ending, to show his unsuspecting 
confidence in her temper, by stooping 
directly behind the heels of the infer- 
nal beast, who, lifting her accursed 
hoof, which Crick was gently strok- 
ing, struck the poor unfortunate fel- 
low right in the umbilical region with 
such vindictive emphasis, that he went 
spinning, heels over head, against the 
kitchen door of the Fighting Cocks, 
where he lay doubled up like a wet 
gack, Recovering somewhat, he rais- 
ed himself with difficulty, on his feet, 
and holding one hand on his injured 
abdomen, he walked in the attitude 
of a man suffering under a wind colic, 
over to the perfidious daughter of 
Phosphorus, when, gently stroking 
her neck before the assembled coach- 
owners, as if nothing unpleasant had 
ever passed between them, he faintly 
articulated, oh ! you playful rogue | 

The assembled coach-owners turn- 
ed away, heartily sick of the daugh- 
ter of Phosphorus, and taking no 
pains to conceal their indignation ; 
while the faithful Timothy sneaked 
to the hay-loft, where I soon after at- 
tended upon him. 


* Pat, I'm a dead dog!” piteously | 
ejaculated the poor fellow. 

* Don’t say so, Timothy,” said Iz 
for I was rather green at the ti 
and could not behold the death even 
of a horse-jockey without emotion. 

“ I'm eat’s meat,” added the dying 
man, pathetically, 

“T'll go for a doctor, Timothy 
dear!” said I, wringing the hands of 
the expiring horse-jockey. 

“I won’t be hurried,” said Tim, 
with an attempt at a wink, which 
plainly indicated his words as a cut at 
the faculty. 

** Pat,” said my poor friend, faintly, 

** What is it, my poor fellow ?” said 
I, squeezing his hand, as the tears 
hailed off my face. 

«* Promise me this one thing.” 

“I will,” replied I; “ so help 
me?’ 

** Tell Bodkin I did my best.” 

«‘ |—will~Tim,” sobbing, I replied, 

“ And, Pat,” continued Timothy, 
in a whisper, “ don’t—let—them—try 
the—mare”’ 

Here I raised him in my arms, for 
the death-rattle began to gurgle in his 
throat——. 

‘* She's a roarer!” he faintly ejacu- 
lated, and expired. 


FASCICULUS THE EIGHTH. 


** Oh Lendon, oh London! 
How many are undone 
In thy miseellaneous shop? 
How curious—how various 
Thy bipeds gregarious— 
igh up, low down, sides, bottom, and top a 


The funeral obsequies of the late 
lamented Mr Timothy Crick were not 
finally completed without much intes- 
tine agitation among the constituted 
authorities of Guttlebelly West, re- 
gretting, as they must, the loss of so 
amiable a man, and consigning to ten 
thousand devils, as they unsparingly 
did, the impudent horse-jockey who 
died at their door, when, as one of the 
overseers pitifully remarked, the blast- 
ed beggar might just as well have 
npree the bucket ten thousand miles 
0 

It was seriously proposed, among 
these parochial worthies, to pickle the 
deceased Mr Crick, and to return him 
to the place from whence he came, as 
the justices say, for interment. This 
course, most probably, would have 


been adopted, but for a suggestige of 
the parish surgeon, that the pickle 
and carriage would be more costly 
than the usual interment ‘in forma 
pauperis.” Secondly, it was gravely 
suggested that the parish should im- 
pound the bay mare, to the eredit of 
all costs to be incurred respecting the 
fatal blow she had cruelly and wan- 
tonly inflicted upon the horse-jockey ; 
and this suggestion might have been 
acted on as well, had not the landlord 
of the Fighting Cocks been earlier in 
the field, and impounded the bay mare 
upon his own account, I would have 
disputed this matter with the landlord, 
looking at the bay mare in the light 
of a ward in Chancery, of whom, in 
the absence of Mr Bodkin, J consider- 
ed myself the next friend and lawful 





herbed but desisted, when I re- 
ected that the landlord was acting on 
his own responsibility, and that, be- 
fore I could have replevined the bay 
mare, she would have committed sui- 
cide—in the only way in which that 
noble animal, the horse, has been 
known to terminate so ingloriously 
his earthly calamities ; that is to say, 
by eating his own head off! 

_ It was next proposed that I should 
be sent to the House of Correction as 
a vagrant, or rather as security for the 
funeral costs and charges of Mr Crick, 
which I had been invited to disburse; 
to which invitation (for I wag piqued at 
the parochial brutality of these cheese- 
munchers) I replied, with as much con- 
fidence as if I had had the money in 
my pocket—that I would see them all 
condemned first! Dame Nature at last, 
however, kindly stepped in to settle the 
argument, by instituting the putrefae- 
tive process, which, appealing directly 
to the noses of the parish officers of 
Guttlebelly West, convinced their 
worships that it would be safer for the 
public health to lay the mortal remains 
of the late Timothy Crick in his mo- 
ther earth, cost what it might, without 
any further exhibition of their ale-in- 
spired rhetoric; and, accordingly, 
poor Timothy was “ earthed,’ as he 
would have said himself, with a haste 
as indecent as the indecency of the 
precedent delay, 

For my own part, judging of the 
tone and manner of the humane autho- 
rities of Guttlebelly West, I entertain 
not a doubt but that, if Timothy had 
not begun to stink, he would have Jain 
unburied, without note or comment, 
u.. | the carrion crows had picked the 
\@~ es of his careaseasclean asa whistle. 

It was a few days before Christmas 
that I shook the inhospitable dust of 
Guttlebelly West from my shoes, and 
set out on my long-wished-for journey 
towards that London, whose vaunted 
magnificence it was then my utmost 
ambition to behold, but which bitter 
experience has long since taught me 
to look upon as I look upon literature 
itself—-as a capital staff, but a con- 
founded crutch. My wardrobe, lug- 
gage, and ineumbrances generally, 
consisted of one.cotton chemise, fine 
Irish front, for dress; one sailor's 
striped ditto for night wear; one and 
a half pairs of mixed cotton socks, one 
ditto, of lambs-wool stockings pre- 
‘sented me by Mrs Rafferty, the -bil- 
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liard-marker’s kind-hearted wife, one 
tooth brush, one nail ditto, and Crick’s 
favourite curry-comb, all tied up pro- 
miscuously in a blue and white ban. 
dana, and suspended over my left 
shoulder—I hope the precise critig, 
recollects that I am left-handed-—from 
the bone handle of Timothy's hunting 
whip, the lash whereof I had carefully 
eoiled up in my breeches’ pocket for 
future occasions, 

It was a genial and a cheerful sea. 
son—vegetation took her winter nap, 
and the glebe fattened under the in- 
fluences of a kindly frost—the air was 
of that keen and bracing sort that gave 
tone to every nerve, and elasticity to 
every step—the calm sky reposed in 
cerulean cloudlessness; and, what was 
of more importance to a gentleman of 
fortune [youth and health] like myself, 
privileged to strut unscathed through 
every turnpike in the kingdom, t 
roads were in prime pedestrian order, 
Nor did animated nature present a 
spectacle Jess pleasing to the mind 
pa the amenity of the wintry land. 
scape exhibited tothe eye. The little 
birds, it is true, had ceased their indi- 
vidual song, but they had collected 
into a commonwealth among the 
bushes at the rise of the hill, and cbir- 
ruped an irregular ode in praise of s0- 
ciety ; that impudent, delightful, fa- 
miliar, little monster in the olive-brown 
uniform with red facings, Captain 
Cock Robin, accompanied me on m 
route, scrutinizing me intently wi 
his large round black eye, and almost 
—not quite—accepting the sweepings 
of my pocket, as I usually eat my 
oysters, when I can get them, out of 
hand. 

I have said it was the advent of that 
high and holy season, when the meg- 
sage of God’s pardon and love came 
to the children of sin, from the first 
feeble ery of the God made Man— 
when a morality began to be preached 
to the nations, which the vaunted 
seribeg of Hebrew theology answered 
with revilings and blows—a morality 
that reposes confidently upon the 
mercy of God and the free-offering of 
his Son, that stifles within our miser- 
rable bosoms the blind fury of unli- 
censed passion, and deposits in the 
all-reaching hand of God's providence 
our avenges and our wrongs. It was 
verging towards that gracious day, 
whose bare commemoration opeus the 

fountains of every heart, and sheds 
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balm over every soul—draws together 
from the ends of the earth the long- 
sundered family, and lets fall upon the 
paternal hearth the tender, the mingled 
. fear of brotherly and sisterly affec- 
tion! 

Groups of happy and innocent 
children carolled the glad tidings of 
our Saviour’s coming on his errand 
of fallen man’s redemption. Oh! it 
was delicious music, for the voice was 
from the heart, and the heart was 
pure.— 


*¢ Allin a stable He was born 
When He to save us came: 
Hallowed be that holy morn, 
Hallowed be His name.” 


I lifted up my voice, and would have 
carolled with the children, but the 
song died away upon my tongue—the 
heart was out of tune—I paused and 
wept—wept that I was no longer in- 
nocent, no longer happy ! 

Oh, days of childhood !—dear de- 
parted days! When to be vacant was 
to know enough—when to be careless, 
‘was perfect joy—when the unsuspect- 
ing heart lives upon the laughing lip, 
and love, pity, and devotion, commin- 
gle in the pure unmeditating eye. 

Knowledge! Fame! Ambition! Fa- 
shion ! London !—what can you offer 
to efface the memory of days like 
these ? 

As I journeyed from town to town, 
scenes of joyous preparation obtruded 
themselves every where upon my view. 
I lingered in the fat market, where the 
poor widow, basket in hand, was 
making thrifty entertainment for the 
fatherless babes that toddled at her 
knee. I followed, with longing, lin- 
gering eyes, the truck that conveyed 
away a plain yet plentiful dinner to 
the work-house, and wished myself, for 
that day only, a pauper. 

The alehouses along the road were 
verdantly tricked out in festoonings of 
ivy, with his pimple-nosed jolly com- 
panion, the famous old holly—and 
peeping into the kitchens, I had more 
than one opportunity of observing the 
maids busily engaged in the clandes- 
tine putting up of the formidable mis- 
letoe bough. 

The road was alive with cheerful 
faces—stagecoaches stopping every 
five minutes to gin and water ; guards 
perpetually jerking down parcels, and 
even the coachman himself relaxing to 
something like a grin at the uncommon 


funniness of the outsides. How I do 
love a stagecoach! Let me live on 
the box, die beside the guard, and be 
buried in the front boot! How I do 
love spanking along at ten miles an 
hour, including stoppages, in a clear 
cold winter day, or under the glorious 
light ofa harvest moon ! ‘Then comes 
a long hill, and at the top, quite pro. 
miscuous, as a body may say, is the 
Red Lion standing on his hind legs, 
inviting us allin to gin and water, 
I help the young woman in the cotton 
wrapper down with the most sedulous 
attention—* Care of your petticoats 
on the lamp iron’—“ lend me your 
foot, Miss” —* my eye, what an ankle” 
—‘this is the step’—* now, turn 
round and jump into my arms’—* all 
right”’—* there you are”—* fie, for 
shame”—* don’t mention it! “ Take 
a drop of any thing”—* don’t say no, 
if you'd rather not.” ‘ Now, gentle. 
men, if you please,”—“ give me your 
hand” —* care of the wheel” —* I see 
your garter”—** Oh! you wretch”— 
“there you are,” —* all right behind” 
—and away we go again! 

A fig for your cheap and nasty rail- 
way, smelling like a cookshop—a fig 
for the great kettle of hot water that 
pulls it along—a fig for the filthy po- 
licemen prowling about in green frocks 
and glazed hats, taking people into 


custody, as if they were Mounseers or. 


Frenchmen—and a fig for the prison 
vans, in which poor devils of passen- 
gers are hurried from town to town, 
without as much as a drop of any 
thing short to take the director’s dirt 
out of their whistles ! 

Railways !—to the devil I pitch you 
with sixpence, and hope you'll enjoy 
the money and company ! 

Thank God! there were no cheap 
and nasty railways when I made my 
first journey towards London—there, 
clattered away a yellow post-chaise 
packed with children, their noses flat- 
tened up against the windows—and 
there spanked along—Lord, how beau- 
tiful!—a dashing barouche and four— 
a lady aud gentleman inside enveloped 
in sables, with the tips of. their noses 
peeping out. What a tidy farmer's 
cart, and such a devilish nice girl 
going to spend her Christmas—and 
talk of the devil, here he comes—poh! 
only a provincial sweep careering 
along upon his donkey. ; 

As evening comes on, I enter a 
town, and pass alehouse after ale- 
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house, where the blazing tap-room 
fire streams through the well-cleaned 
window, and exhibits within a semi- 
circle of elderly gentlemen with pipes 
and pots, engaged in settling the 
affairs of the nation—groups of rosy 
laughing girls gather for mutual pro- 
tection at the corner, and wo betide 
the hapless bumpkin who draws 
down upon his numbskull the con- 
ceutrated artillery of their tongues. 
You see a knot of young artizans flit- 
ting about the opposite corner, but, 
Lord bless you! sooner than attack 
that bevy of virgins, as they stand, 
the poor fellows would jump into a 
lime-kiln! The markets are sump- 
tuous to behold, and every thing is 
promised feasting and anticipated 
revelry. 

«* Do you suppose, because I trudg- 
ed along, poor, hungry and friend- 
less, that I observed all these indica- 
tions of 
** How good the God of seasons was to 

them,”’ 

with emotions correspondent to the 
bitterness of my lot? if so, you sup- 
pose ignorantly.. I thank my God, 
my heart warmed, glowed, expanded, 
under the influence of the hospitable 
atmosphere around me. I forgot for 
the moment, my individual desolation 
in the contemplation of surrounding 
plenty, and feasted in imagination 
upon the prospective feastings of my 
fellow-creatures! You, born and 
nursed in the lap of luxury, whose 
associations of this holy season are 
made up of the recollections of hospi- 
table interchanges of social courtesies 
—who wander abroad with your rela- 
tives hanging upon your arm, and 
return home loaded with presents for 
your little brothers and sisters—to 
whom, at this time of year, the old and 
faithful servant of your house is as a 
father, and your great dog Neptune 
a familiar friend—you, fallen from 
your better fortunes, and trudging 
along without a dinner, or money to 
buy one, might, in the bitterness of 

our heart, be tempted to curse the 

ospitality which you alone were not 
to be permitted to share. But the 
case was altogether different with 
me—desciate from my birth—flung 
friendless upon the wide world, days 
as bad as a man could see and live, 
had already gone over my head; it 
was a luxury to me to see poor people 
happy, and the mere aspect of com- 
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fort and unostentatious plenty was a 
feast, stranger though I was, and 
penniless in the land! 

It was on a Christmas eve that I 
entered a small town in one of the 
midland counties, weary, hungry, and 
without a penny in my pocket. Ihad 
tried some ballads along the road, in 
my very best style, such as I used to 
turn to very good account in the mari~ 
time purlieus of Dublin ;—and here let 
me pause to observe, that I have ever 
found sailors just landed from a trip 
the very best judges of lyrical poetry 
—their criticism is contributed in 
copper, a coin very superior indeed to 
the reviewers’ brass—in short, there 
is no comparison. I sung over and 
over again, till my larynx felt as rough 
as a file— 


** Come, listen awhile, and you soon shall 
hear— 
By the rolling sea lived a maiden fair, 
Her father he followed the smuggling 
trade, 
Like a warlike hero— 
Like a warlike hero that never was afraid. 


*¢ In seaman’s clothes young Jane did go, 

Dressed like a sailor from top to toe ; 

Her father he was become old and poor, 
Like a warlike hero— 

Like a warlike hero, as I told you before.” 


And so on, but sing as I might, I got 
never a penny. This led me to reflect 
a little; if 1 had had money in my 
pocket, no doubt I would have gone 
through Swillingham, for that was the 
name of the place, with sovereign 
contempt for their “ cruel taste in 
music,” as the cow facetiously ob- 
served after she had eaten the bag- 
pipes; but money I had none, and 
therefore I began to consider whether 
a village in the midland counties was 
just the sphere in which a nautical 
ballad, like the Female Smuggler, was 
likely to be properly appreciated. 
After hearing arguments pro and 
con, I concluded it was not; and this 
literary failure I put on record for the 
benefit of all those scribblers who may 
not be aware of the importance of 
attending to the time and manner of 
bringing out’a work ; from the inge- 
nuous hidalgo who pumped Zhe 
Great Metropolis upon the town, 
down, down, down to—let me see how 
low I can go—down to Lord Mul- 
grave; the unreadable novel-twister, 
or his equally great camarado, Lord 
Morpeth, the Keepsake poet ! 
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In considering what lyrical produc- 
tion I should substitute for the Fe- 
male Smuggler—for it was with me 
a clear case of “* No Song, no Sup- 
per,”—the sound of a shrill voice, 
chanting carols, struck upon my ear. 
I followed the sound, and arrived at 
the corner of a lane whence the sa- 
ered melody was pouring forth—I ap- 
proached, and found the musician a 
youth of some eleven years of age, 
rolling his eyes on diverging axes, 
and straining his throat as if his heart 
would break—as well it might, for 
the poor youth was singing to empty 
benches,—he cried out like Wisdom in 
the streets, but no man paid the 
slightest attention to him! Now, I 
sing a rematkable second—remark- 
able, inasmuch as it is not the result of 
a knowledge of music, scientifically or 
practically—but an instinctive blend- 
ing of a second in strict harmony with 
any tuneable voice—I cannot help it, 
and I cannot go wrong—hum an 
opera air, I will chime in a second to 
the fraction of a semitone—sing a 
second, I will come in mathemati- 
cally with a bass—descend into bass, 
I harmonize with a tolerable falsetto. 
I never could account for this; but, 
if I ever have the honour of an intro- 
duction to Mr Hogarth, who has made 
himself master of the subject, I intend 
to ask him all about it. 

I chimed in, however, with the 
youth, and very soon attracted a not 
inconsiderable auditory, who, I could 
easily perceive, were true judges of 
correct taste and harmonious execu- 
tion. A few coppers fell into the 
hands of the straining youth, who 
took occasion to observe, at the close 
of one of our carols, that, if I con- 
tinued to assist him, he had no objec- 
tion to let me go “snacks.” To this 
I very readily assented, and the 
straining youth and myself having 
expended a halfpenny each in small 
beer to keep us in voice, carolled 
through the town of Swillingham 
with such great and unprecedented 
success, that, when we found our- 
selves unable to get out another note, 
We were in the joint possession of the 
gross sum of fifteen-pence halfpenny, 
with which we proposed immediately 
to adjourn to our hotel. 

The reader is not to suppose that 
we entered beneath one of those 
houses of extortion, which suspend a 
lie over their doors in the shape of 
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some green dragon, blue lion, golden’ 
griffin, or such like fabulous monster, 
never to be seen, except at Green. 
wich fair, in ‘* rerum natura,”—we 
entered a house in the lane where [ 
first discovered the straining youth, 
and which displayed, in a window of 
two feet square, an assortment of red 
herrings, pipes, ballads, ‘penny rolls, 
rush-lights, bacon, matches, and ge. 
neral merchandise. We entered, as I 
have said ; when the straining youth 
demanded, authoritatively, to know 
what he could have for supper; to 
which the matron of the mansion re- 
plied by another interrogatory, “ what 
he had got to pay it with.” 

The reply to this business-like re- 
quest, was a display of the fifteen. 
pence halfpenny upon the table, which 
completely satisfied the lady of the 
house, who set about preparing our 
supper con amore, while the youth 
and myself amused our innocent minds 
by arranging in the Macedonian pha- 
lanx the fifteenpence halfpenny, un- 
til the banquet was announced as 
quite ready. 

We began, I recollect, with a salt 
herring—removed by a quarter of a 
pound of streaky bacon — seven 
pounds of potatoes, a penny roll each, 
and a quart of small beer. 

‘Lhe bill, which I also well remem- 
ber, was as follows:—Fish, a penny 
—bacon, twopence—vegetables, two- 
pence halfpenny—bread, twopence— 
beer, one-penny,—the sum total of 
the joint repast, eightpence half- 
penny, fire, cooking, and candles in- 
cluded. This I submit to the con- 
sideration of gentlemen frequenting 
the Clarendon ; and I ought to add, 
that our lodging was twopence each, 
waiters, chambermaids, and boots in- 
clusive. 

My belly was full, and my spirits, 
as is always the case, buoyant in pro- 
portion—I drank to the health of the 
factory boy—for such was the profes- 
sion of the straining youth — with 
many expressions of the pleasure I 
felt in making his acquaintance— 
which the factory boy~with a pull 
at the small beer, returned by wishing 
me a merry Christmas and plenty of 
‘em; to which I replied across the 
table in a “ meat and appropriate 
speech.” . 

We then proposed “ the King, and 
the rest of the royal family,” which 
was responded to with enthusiasm— 





whereupon the matron said we were 
boys, and might have another 
mug of beer, if we chose to pay for it, 
which hospitable offer the factory 
boy, with a wink at me, declined. 
As the ot boy was the only 
tleman of a literary turn of mind 
had encountered since my arrival in 
England, I thought I might as well, 
for I was always insufferably v’in, 
have his opinion of certain poetical 
ttifles, in the composition of which I 
had amused myself while in the new- 
per line, but which my late lamenv- 
ed friend Crick considered, one and 
all, as very low, and every way infe- 
rior to the Kilriddery Hunt, as, in 
truth, was the case. 

The factory boy, I thought, might 
be of a different opinion; and, whe- 
ther he wa8 or not, I proposed to my- 
self the gratification of spouting m 
own doggrel, which is luxury enoug 
toa manufacturer of epics any day. 

Accordingly, having intimated to 
the factory boy that I intended to 
astonish his weak mind,—an intima- 
tion which he replied to by a copious 
libation of small beer, as if to gather 
strength to undergo the operation,—I 
took out of my bosom a little manu- 
script book, which, for greater safety, 
I had tied round my neck with a 
string ; and, after the usual number 
of preliminary hems, proceeded to 


astonish the factory boy as follows:— ?%Y 


THE RAINBOW. 


I. 
“In jocund boyhood’s gay career, 
Nor care, nor blight, nor sorrow near, 
Oft, in wild hope, I’ve followed on, 
Upland and vale, woodland and lawn, 

In eager chase, 

To gain the space 
Where heaven’s gay arch found resting« 

place, 
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Opster-Eater . 
Breathless, I toiled from hill to hill ; 
From hill to hill the vision flew, 
Lingering on earth, yet lingering still 
Without my reach, within my view. 


i. 
** In manhood thus—a graver child, 
Hope, like that arch celestial, smiled, 
Apparrelling in colours gay 
The toy, the wish of every day— 
Allures the view, 
And we pursue, 
Fond fools! to find our day-dream true. 
Still, far as ever from our eyes, 
The expected blessing mocks the sight, 
And, like the rainbow of the skies, 
Dissolves in tears or fades in night. 


mit. 

“* Love! Glory! Fame! Ambition !all 
Hues of the brightest—fastest fly ; 
Dark days of twilight round us fall, 
As one by one we see them die. 

Thrice happy they 

To die away— 
As to that fading bow ’tis given— 
Rising in death from earth to heaven!” 


** What do you think of that ?”’ said 
I, after a decent pause, to the atten- 
tive factory boy. 

“ I was thinking,” answered the ju- 
venile manufacturer, with an air of 
grave deliberation—“ I was thinking,” 
replied him of the factory, “that we 
might sing it to-morrow—if it would 

a ” 


“ Pay |—if it would ray!” From 
the heights of Parnassus I came tum» 
bling with the emphasis of a squashed 
apple-dumpling. I could have eaten 
the factory boy without salt ; but, hav- 
ing already supped, I contented myself 
with putting The Rainbow into my 
‘breeches’ pocket, and draining to the 
dregs, out of pure malice, what little 
there remained of the small beer. 
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I. In our last Egyptian article, of 
which Mr Cory’s Ancient Fragments 
formed the text (see No. 273, July 
1838), we discussed the origin and 
progress of phonetic discovery until 
it became a profitable appendage to 
history, by means of those chronolo- 
gical tablets which it has rescued 
from the night of ages; and which 
have supplied us with a contemporary 
outline of the most remarkable, and 
heretofore the most questioned por- 
tion of the heathen annals of antiqui- 
ty, and placed at our disposal records 
of the mythic ages of Greek and Ro- 
man writers. 

We pointed out to our readers the 
classification which must be observed 
with reference to the Egyptian re- 
cords, to investigate them with effect 
—namely, that portion, belonging to 
the declining period of the monarchy, 
which is obnoxious to the test of con- 
temporary history, although less fully 
elucidated by recent discovery than 
the great age of art and empire—and 
that portion referring to the latter, 
which, from the absence of connected 
contemporary criteria, had hitherto 
bid defiance to theory, but which in- 
volves the foundation of all the great 
existing monuments, and the lists of 
their constructors, now so effectually 
vindicated. 

In our examination of the chrono- 
logy of the twenty-first and following 
dynasties, the claims of the principal 
annalist Manetho were shown to be 
indisputable; the restoration of the 
chronological outline of his text from 
among the conflicting versions which 
appear in Mr Cory’s collection, prac- 
ticable; and the scientific principles 
of his history to be the same with 
those more recently adopted by the 
Greco-Egyptian astronomers, and 
which are on all hands agreed to be 
incontrovertible. 

The more full elucidation of these 
principles we reserved for our inves- 
tigation of the early dynasties which 
are in a great degree beyond the pale 
of contemporary history, but of many 
of which we now possess the original 
counterparts— anticipating that we 
should, by this course, be equally con- 
ducted to a true outline of the ante- 
cedent text ; and hence, to criteria for 


testing the system of the historian, and 
the various theories which have been 
founded on it in ancient and modem 
times. 

We now, therefore, return to that 
more interesting part of the histor 
to which the recovered monumental 
records, and the great remains of art 
belong. This has been preserved in 
various forms, more or less original, 
by Herodotus, the author of the Old 
Egyptian Chronicle, Manetho, Er. 
tosthenes, Diodorus Siculus, and Jo. 
sephus (whose respective outlines 
will be found in “ Ancient Frag. 
ments”) ; and has re-appeared in com 
nexion with the chronological theories 
of the fathers of the church—more 

articularly in the writings of Euse. 
bius and Syncellus—followed by many 
learned moderns, as Scaliger, Ussher, 
Marsham, Perizonius, Newton, and 
Pritchard—up to the period of the 
present hieroglyphic discoveries. 

With Dr Pritchard’s learned analy- 
sis of Egyptian mythology and chro. 
nology, which appeared in the year 
1819, the old school of this branch of 
criticism may be said to have closed: 
while in the same year the new was 
originated by the hieroglyphic disser, 
tations and chronological tables pub- 
lished by Dr Young. Champollion, 
Felix, Rosellini, Seyffarth, Wilkin. 
son, Sharpe, Cory, and others, have 
followed ; and all have endeavoured 


.to combine the new discoveries with 


the old systems. : 

None of these are right, nor could 
it be expected, while so much differ. 
ence of opinion prevails regarding even 
the sacred chronology of the ages in 
question ; but it is singular that, while 
the present continental critics advo- 
cate a long system of time, in corres- 
pondence with the Samaritan and 
Greek versions of Scripture, the Eng- 
lish, with scarcely an exception, con- 
sider the era of the deluge given by - 
Moses in the Hebrew Numbers, 8.¢. 
2348, as exceeding the limit to which 
the chronology of the Egyptian dy- 
nasties extends—an opinion which we 
also decidedly adhere to, viewing all 
the lengthened periods as reducible 
without force to the limits of Ussher’s 
Biblical chronology. 

Under such circumstances, we be- 
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‘ere we ‘can do no better service to 


e cause of enquiry, than to collect 
and examine the results of ancient and 
modern opinion regarding the early 
dynasties. This we propose to do in 
the order of the respective ages of the 
writers—omitting, or passing briefly 
over, those moderns who preceded the 
hieroglyphic era, and noticing several 

oints of importance to history, which 

ve been heretofore overlooked. We 
hope by this process to arrive at the 
true sense of the original authorities, 
which will, as already intimated, help 
us to test the results of modern opin- 
ion; and we propose to conclude by 
a tabular view of the several systems, 
with our own inferences from the 
whole. Indeed, our proposed course 
is the more necessary, because it will 
appear that several of the ancient sys- 
tems, as those of Herodotus, Manetho, 
and Diodorus, have never hitherto 
been clearly submitted to modern 
readers; while some of the leading 
theories of the present time, as those 
of Rosellini and Wilkinson, have not 
hitherto been criticised by our tena- 
cious reviewers, who content them- 
selves with echoing the dogmas of the 
hierologists. 

But, there is.one writer not hitherto 
admitted into the canon of historians, 
who preceded all these whom we have 
enumerated, and whose notices, con- 
nected with Egypt, are probably syn- 
chronous with the close of the con- 
tinued hieroglyphic records, and of 
the nineteenth Dynasty of Diospoli- 
tans, when the great cycle of Egyptian 
art terminates. We mean the poet 
Homer (the probable contemporary 
of his own Polybus or Thuoris), 
whose knowledge of history, geo- 
graphy, art, mythology, and every 
subject he has handled, astonishes us, 
only because clothed in the poetical 
garb of the age in which he flourish- 
ed; and whose Egyptian notices and 
allusions we hope to see incorpo- 
tated in their due place, in the third 
edition of Mr Cory’s excellent com- 
Pilation. 

Justice to history, to Homer, and 

to polite literature, demands this ; 
and, in the mean time, we shall intro- 
duce this venerable chronicler, like 
one of his own episodes, between the 
first and second portions of our en- 
uiry, so as not to offend the preju- 
ices of unprepared readers, by dis- 
turbing the chain of recognised wri- 
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ters on history. We hope to demon- 
strate that the scientific principles of 
the systems of Manetho and the 
Greco-Egyptian astronomers were 
not unknown to Homer, and that by 
developing his chronological calendar, 
we shall the better prepare our read- 
ers for the chronological calendar of 
Herodotus which is to follow. In 
fine, our hope is to restore Homer to 
his place, as the true father of profane 
history, and thereby render, we trust, 
an acceptable and interesting ser- 
vice to the cause of both Greek and 
Egyptian history and literature, and 
add one more link to the chain which 
binds them together. Having thug 
far introduced the subject, we shall, 
without further preface, proceed with 
our Homeric episode. 

II. Nothing can be more delightful 
to the cultivated mind than the juxta- 
positicn in which the sisters, Art and 
Poetry, appear in the earliest known 
ages of both. That the military 
sculptures of the Pharaohs are repre- 
sented to the life in the Homeric 
battle-scenes, and that the deserip- 
tions of the poet are equally repre- 
sented to the life in the efforts of 
Egyptian art, are observations which 
have occurred to every traveller and 
admirer of ancient genius. 

While Homer’s knowledge of Greece 
and its dependencies is that of a na- 
tive, his knowledge of Egypt is that 
of a traveller, with little more of ex- 
aggeration and embellishment than 
are to be found in travellers, from 
Herodotus or Marco Polo; and the 
ancients have, with almost one con- 
sent, assigned Egypt either as the 
country of his birth, or that from 
whence he derived the varied mate- 
rials embodied in works which every 
succeeding age has been content to 
imitate. The uncertainty regarding 
the country and history of the poet 
has left room for many an hypothesis 
to account for his extraordinary de- 
gree of knowledge ; and one writer— 
Helioddrus—goes so far as to make 
him a son of the Egyptian god 
Hermes, by a priestess of Thebes. 

Be this as it may, it is by no means 
an untenable hypothesis that the voy~ 
ages of 


“ The man for wisdom’s various arts re« 
nowned, ”. 
are either wholly or in part, those of 


the poet himself, who, 
2a 
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“ Wandering from clime to lime, obséFv- 
ant stray’d, 

Their manners noted, and theif states sur- 
veyed ;"” 


and, 

** When his muse had sung the destined 
fall 

Of sacred Troy,” 


and enriched the Iliad from his stores 
of accumulated knowledge, embodied 
these wanderings in the history of one 
of his principal heroes. 

It is at least certain that the age of 
the wanderings of Ulysses is that of 
the poet ; and this will explain many 
seeming difficulties and anachronisms 
which occur in the Odyssey, but not 
in the Iliad. -It will account for the 
events of different ages being mingled 
together. It will explain why the 
three hundred years are annihilated, 
which separated the Egyptian King 
Memnon, the contemporary of Priam, 
from Polybusand Proteus, the contem- 
poraries of Homer ; and the idea only 
requires to be carried out to explain the 
two ages to which the events of the 
Trojan war have been assigned, and 
to account for the congress of Aineas 
and the foundress of Carthage. 

The Egyptian origin of the Homeric 
calendar of divinities was asserted by 
Herodotus ; and this is confirmed by 
the whole tenor of subsequent history 
and mythology ; but it has not hitherto 
been suspected that the frame-work of 
the Iliad and Odyssey is itself derived 
from the Egyptian calendar, and that 
the Trojan era, and the Homeric, or 
second Trojan era, aré discoverable 
with mathematical accuracy in the 
eycle of the erratic Egyptian year. 


'. ms 1) . . <— ~ 


The taking of Troy Wad, a fe Ie 


m Diodorus, the * , OF fe. 
gents — of ealy Grecian his. 
tory and chronology (like that of the 
Olympiads in subsequent times) ; and 
that it was an astronomical one ap: 
pears from Dionysius of Halicarnas. 
sus, who, in the first book of his 
Chronicle, acquaints us that T 
‘¢ was taken on the approach of sum. 
mer, seventeen days before the sol. 
stice, on the eighth day," before the a 
(ze. on the 24th) of the (11th) Athe. 
nian month Thargelion,—twenty days 
remaining to complete the current 
year, which thus ended thirty-seven 
days after the capture of the city.” | 
This he had from the historians Epho. 
rus, Callisthenes, and other very an 
cient authorities, who affirmed that 
the month Thargelion was for this 
reason, always accounted unfortunate 
among the barbarian or foreign na. 
tions. 

The most ancient Attic year con. 
sisted, like the Egyptian, from whenee 
it was derived, of twelve ttiohthis 
thirty days each, which were kept to 
their places in the solat year, by modes 
of intercalation not now understood } 
for, the explanation attributed to So. 
lon (Herod. I. 32), and repeated by 
Geminus, Censorinus, and others ; aé. 
cording to which a month of nit 
days was added every alternate year 
to that of 360 days, will aid us but 
little. 

The most ancient writer who pro. 
fesses accurately to fix the year 
the taking of Troy, is Timeus Sici- 
lus (B.c.265—1), who dated it 417 
years before the Olympian era, B.¢, 
776. This ascends to the year 8.¢, 





* The Parian Chronicle has ‘‘ the seventh day,’’ which evidently means seven days bes 
fore the expiration of the month, as determined by the express statement of Dionysius, 


which proves its own exactness. 
ft Since these pages were written, 


we have ascertained that the ancient Attic months 


were kept in their places by an intercalary solar cycle of nine years, which is alluded to by 
Homer, Odyss. xix. 178, and represents the difference of time between the calendars of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. By the returns of this cycle, which has been most erroneously 
confounded with the lunar octaéteris, or cycle of eight years, the recurrence of thé ancient 
Grecian festivals and games—the Panathenea, the Isthmia, the Pythia, the Olympics 
&e...was regulated in the ages preceding the Olympian era, at which time the period 


nine years was replaced by that of four. ‘The events of history were also conventionally 
adjusted by the former ; as, the nine years’ intefval of the tribute imposed on the Athenians 
by Minos ; the nine years from the rape of Helen till the siege of Troy; the nine years of 
the siege ; the nine years interposed between the taking of Troy and the return of Ulyssts, 
&c. But we cannot do more than allude toa question so comprehensive, atid so important 
to history, in the compass of a note, and shall probably recur to it on another occasion; 
more especially because it has been wholly overlooked by the Anakims of ancient and moder, _ 
criticism, ; ; fos 
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ii, and is nearly the date given by 


Paterculus, 415 years before the first 
Olympiad, and by Aretes, 414 years 
vere that era. It is further con. 


frmed by the accurate chronologist, : 


Castor Rhedius, in whose Assyrian 
Canon (cited in Ancient Frag. p. 
15,76) the taking of Troy is referred. 
to the thirty-second year of King Tau- 
tanes, 418 years before the first 
Olympiad. The date assigned by the 
Parian Marbles, a record of the age of 
Timeus (as corrected by Selden and 
Marsham), by Eratosthenes, Apollo- 
dorus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
Porphyry, is 407 years before the 
Olympiads, which is raised by Diodo- 
rus, Solinus, and Lactantius, to 408, 
and diminished by Eusebius to 406— 
the difference between this series and 
the former probably resulting from 
the ten years of the siege.* 
In the early part of the twelfth cen- 
B.c., the solstice occurred on 
July 4th in the Julian year; and 
seventeen days before this, or June 
I7th, Troy was taken, according to 
the authorities of Dionysius. This 
day has been altered to June 11th in 
the year B.c. 1184, by Petavius; to 
June 10th 8.c. 1183, by Dodwell; to 
June 22d 3.c. 1183, by Scaliger; and 
to June 21st z.c. 1182, by Bunting, 
who respectively conjecture that the 
statement of the ancients refers to the 
Metonic or Calippic lunar year f—an 
hypothesis which, independently of 
the blundering calculations of these 
chronologists, the fact that Ephorus 
and Callisthenes lived a century before 
Timeus, of itself confutes ; and proves, 
as will immediately appear, that the 
characters of the date were derived 





x. 
= ee 






from aneient observation or invention 
But, invention would in this case imply 
a refinement in calculation which only 
belongs to modern times, unless the fol. 
lowing coincidence be a mere acci- 
dent. ~ 
June 17th was, in fact, the Thoth 
or first day of the erratic Egyptian 
year, at the date assigned by Haan 
and his followers—the ‘lhoth, whieh 
receded a day in each quadriennium,, 
answering to that day from s.c, 1193 
to 1189, as the elements preserved by 
Claudius Ptolemy, Censorinus, and 


Theon, and quoted in Mr Cory’s work, 
determine with mathematical cer- 
tainty. 


This is of itself a remarkable coin- 
cidence, but not more than might be 
expected if the history and its era 
were derived from the priests of 
Egypt, who connected every historical 
era (and doubtless the information 
derived from the visit of Menelaus, 
one of the principal actors in the 
scene) -with their erratic calendar, 
and thus left a method of determining 
the truth of such eras, which descend- 
ed to the astronomers of the Graeco- 
Egyptian school ; and, in the records of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, has proved 
more useful than any other system of 
ancient chronology. The Thoth of 
the taking of Troy was, in fact, that 
of Priam’s death, and would have been , 
that of the reign of his successor—the 
system referring every accession tO 
the first day of the erratic year in 
which it occurred (as demonstrated , 
by the chronological canon of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy, in which the 
reigns of less than a year até invari- 
ably included in the next, in order 





* There is another series of rough dates, also at the interval of ten years from the latter, 


vi, B.c. 1176 or 400 years before the first Olympiad, according to Varro, B.c. 1173, 
according to Syncellus, and 5.c. 1171, or 395 years before the first Olympiad, according 
to Sosibius. Besides these, we have s.c. 1269, or 770 years before the descent of Xerxes 
on Greece, in the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus (a date resulting from a palpable 
error of 200 years, in early transcription, as will appeat farther on), and 8.c,. 1209, as it 
stands in the uncorrected Parian Marbles. And, if we add the depressed epochs of Hero- 
dotus, n.c. 972-939 (the reign of Proteus), of Virgil, about the time of the foundation 
of Carthage, B.c. 887, and of Constantinus Manasses, who makes Priam send an embassy 
for auxiliaries to King David, we believe we shall have before us all the dates to which 
the Trojan war has been referred by the ancients. 

t “ Proinde non pro historicorum cozvorum testimonio, sed pro juniorum qui sub 
Metonico Cyclo vixerint, ratiociniis.” —(Dodwell, Diss. I.de Vet. Gr. Romanorumg, Cyc.) 
The elements stated by this critic belong to the year z.c. 1184, and not 1183, to which he 
refers them ; nor do any of the above quoted dates agree with the premises assumed, which 
are principally founded on the Metonic Solstice, June 27th, and belong to the 8th year, 


— of the Metonic Cycle of 19, ascending from 2.c. 432,-the date of Meton’s obsere 
vations. 
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that each reign might take its date 
from the antecedent Egyptian Thoth) ; 
and, in the present case, it could not 
be far removed from the event, which 
Virgil (Zneid III.) and the ancients 
refer to summer, in conformity with 
the general sense of Homer. 

It is difficult to suppose that such a 
coincidence could be accidental; while 
it gives us a consistent reason for the 
astronomical characters stated by Di- 
onysius ; and, if valid, a mathemati- 
cally correct date for the siege of 
Troy, with reference to the year. It 
is, besides, consistent with the known 
Egyptian origin of the Attic year, 
and with the reputed and most con- 
sistent and probable origin of the Ho- 
meric materia. We need hardly add, 
that none of the other dates, to which 
the taking of Troy has been referred, 
can offer the required characters. 

Again, by ascending with the erratic 
Egyptian year till the Thoth corrés- 
ponded with the first day of the Attic 
year, ¢. e. thirty-eight days after Thar- 
gelion 23, and June 17, or 388 X 4— 
152 years -+- s.c. 1193, we shall find 
B.c. 1345—1341 for the date of co- 
incidence, and of the derivation of 
the Athenian year from the Egyp- 
tian ;* and the year 8.c. 1349, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, marks the arrival of 
Pelops in Peloponnesus, with whose 
Olympic games, celebrated at Elis, 
B.C, 1321 (the epoch of the Egyptian 
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Canicular Cycle, as explained 
former articles), we have the first i 
dication of that year in Greece. __ 

Let us next descend from the Tro. 
jan era to the age of Homer, and we 
shall be directed to equally consistent 
results. z : 

The best supported age of the poot 
is that of Lycurgus, the Lacedemo. 
nian legislator, about the time of the 
first Olympiad instituted by Iphitus, 
B.c. 884—108 years before the date of 
the continued series of Olympiads, ae. 
cording to Eratosthenes and Phleg 
—and Homer flourished 302 years 
after the taking of Troy, according to 
the marble chronicle of Paros, the 
majority as well as the most authentir 
and judicious of the ancient historians 
differing little from this (although we 
find Homer raised to B.c. 1109, and 
depressed to B.c. 684, as will appear 
in the sequel). Herodotus, the moit 
ancient of them, dates the age of 
Homer (II. 53) 400 years before his 
own time; and, as Herodotus was 
born in the year B.c. 484 (or fifty. 
three years before the Peloponnesian 
war), according to Aulus Gellius, we 
thus obtain the Homeric date B.c. 884, 
as above. 

An Egyptian astronomical date oc. 
curs at this time—the coincidence ot 
the Thoth with the vernal equinox, 
April 2, to which it had receded 3,0. 
889—885; the recession, from the 





* The following table will show the relation of the Attic and Egyptian months for this 
epoch, together with their places in the Julian year. . 


B.C. 
1345. 


July 
Aug. 
" Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Attic. 
Hecatombeeon, 
Meétagitnion, 
Boedromion, 
Pyanepsion, 
Memacterion, 


Egyptian. Days. 
I. Thoth, 
II. Paophi, 
III. Athyr, 
IV. Choiac, 
Vv. Tybi, 


Posideon (the redupli- 


cated month in the in- 


tercalary year), 


Gamelion, 
Anthesterion, 
Elaphebolion, 
Munychion, 
Thargelion, 
Scirrophorion, 


VI. Mechir, 


Phamenoth, 

Pharmuthi, 

Pachon, 

Payni, 

Epiphi, 

Mesori, 

Epagomenee or inter- 
calary days, 


— 


365 
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he age of 


3c. 1193—1189, being seventy-six 
days X 4 = 304 years. 

Such was the state of theerratic Egyp- 
tian calendar when Homer wrote—the 
commencement of the year correspond- 
ing with the opening of the Iliad, as 
well as of the Odyssey, as will present- 
lyappear ; and the 23d of Thargelion, 
om which Tory was taken, answering 
to the 17th of the third Egyptian 
month Athyr, the day of the Apha- 
nism or disappearance of Osiris, and 
of the mournful rites of the Egyptian 
calendar ;* in correspondence with 
the unlucky character of Thargelion 
among the barbarians, as above. 

We thus discover a difference of 
time strictly Egyptian, which, we can- 
not doubt, would be marked by the 
priests, admitting Homer's informa- 
tion to have been derived from them. 
They would, like every one else, use 


the current calendar of the period. It , 


is literally the difference between the 
calendars of the Memnon of the Iliad 
and the Polybus of the Odyssey— 


namely, the Ramses Miamon, or 


Ramses II. (the author of the Mem- 
nonium, and of the finest military 
sculptures), and the Thuoris or Poly- 


bus of Manetho’s. dynasties—the 
riod from the accession of the 


ie. 


mer to the death of the latter being 
303 years, according to the fragments 
in Josephus ; and varying from 295 to 
315 years, according to the other 
copies of the dynasties. 

. We have remarked that the com- 
mencement of the Egyptian year at 
the equinox, in Homer's time, corre- 
sponded with the opening of the lliad 
and Odyssey. Now, it is quite. certain 
that if Troy was taken near the time 
of the summer solstice, the action of 
the former poem belongs to the very 
nal quarter of the year—the most pro- 
bable time for the campaign; and, 
the whole action of the Iliad being 
limited to about fifty-six days, it will 
fall within this period. 


The Festival, and Voyage of Jupi- \ 12 - 


ter and the gods to Ethiopia, 

II.—X XII. The Battles, &e. . . « 

XXIII. The Funeral of Patroclus, . 
XXIV. The Truce, and Funeral of Hector, 


Book I.—IV. Minerva’s descent to Ithaca, on the 


return of the gods from Ethiopia 
—the voyage of Telemachus to 
Pylos and Sparta, . . - 
V. Mercury’s descent to Ogygia, on 
the same occasion—the voyage 
of Ulysses to Pheanicia, &c. 
VI.— XIII. Voyage to Ithaca, &e., . « 
X1IV.—XXIV. The ‘return and restoration of 
Ulysses, &., . © » « + 


Book I. The Contention, and Plague in the 9 days 
Grecian camp, . . +. + + y 
The Council of the Kings, . . | 


3 
24 


56 days 


6 days 


bs Ci 


3 eee 


41 days 


The time of action of this poem is 
thus unequally distributed :— 


Day. 
Ist. 

10th, 

11th. 


23d. 
30th. 
33d. 


57th. 


Pope, who has in most respects correctly stated the times of action, has 
through an oversight made the interval of the battles eight days instead of 
seven, in consequence of calling the twenty-eighth day the 29th, at the com- 
mencement of Book XVIII. 

The synchronous (with reference to the anqual calendar) action of the 
Odyssey is thus distributed by Pope. 


Day. 


Ist. 


7th. 


32d. 
35th. 


42d. 





* Plutarch, de Isid, et. Osjrid. 
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But, it is evident that the time of 


Books I. to IV. is synchronous with 
the first six days of Book V., the events 
equally originating with the council 
‘at Olympus on the return of the gods 
from their Ethiopian feast; and the 
first series—the voyage of Telemachus, 
‘&c., being subsidiary to the second— 
the return of Ulysses. To the same 
annual council of the gods equally ori- 
ates the main action of the Lliad, 
in connexion with the wrath of Achil- 
Tes; so that the twenty-third day of 
the incident of that poem answers, in 
the annual calendar, to the first of the 
main action of the Odyssey, while the 
interval thence, to the conclusion of 
both poems, is the same, or, at most, 
does not differ more than one day. 
The anhual (aquatic—see the Pillar 
of Rosetta) festival or procession of 
Jupiter and the gods at Diospolis or 
Thebes, is mentioned by Herodotus 
and Diodorus, and its duration fixed at 


twelve days by Eustathius. From this, « 


‘Pope anticipated ultimate elucidation 
of the time of the year when the action 
of the Iliad commences. This question 
is greatly illustrated by an hieroglyphic 
calendar on the wall of the palace of 
Ramses III., or Sesostris at Medinet 
Abou, in which the images of Amon 
Ra, or Jupiter Ammon, and the rest of 
the gods, are carried out in procession 
onthe Thoth, or first day of the year ; 
and likewise on the nineteenth of the 
second month, Paophi (Champollion, 
Lettres de l’'Egypte, xviii. p. 361), 
forty-eight days after the first proces- 
sion, which (se. the first) must be 
viewed as the great annual festival of 
Jupiter Ammon, independently of the 
relation between his symbol of the 
sram and the coinciding sign Aries, 
in the time of Homer. In fact, the 
difference of time between the two 
festivals, just involves the forty-six 
days of the Iliad which follow the first 
ofthem. The.action ofthe poem is 
suspended during the first twelve days 
of this interval, in compliment to the 
eds, and it concludes in thirty-four 
ys more, or immediately before the 
commencement of the second divine 
feast. 
--In’ like manner; the action of the 
Odyssey, which begins as above, 
from the coungil of the gods on their 
return from Ethiopia, extends thirty- 
four days from that point in the ealen- 


© 
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dar: so that both poems (altl 
the events are supposed to be se 


rated by an interval of eight or te 


years) are adjusted on the same fixed 
principles of mythological chronology, 
and are reciprocally demonstrative of 
those principles which can alone be 
derived from the calendar of the an 
nual festivals. ’ 

Thus, then, the anticipations of 
Pope, who never contemplated such a 
parallelism in the times of action 
which he so laboriously elicited, are 
realized; and the calendar of Homer 
effectually illustrated from — those 
sculptures which appear to have fut. 
nished the prototypes of his finest 
descriptions. The commencement of 
the twelve days’ festival is identified 
with the equinoctial Thoth of the age 
of Homer—being the eleventh day of 
the action of the Iliad, which Wil 
thus extend forty-six days from the 
vernal equinox, as above, and leave 
exactly a month of thirty days, of the 
seventy-six which preceded the fall 
of Troy, for the events following 
‘Hector's funeral,—that is, according 
to the conventional calendarian prin- 
ciples of the poem, which would sup. 


‘pose a second suspension of action 


during the twelve days of the second 
divine festival, and thus leave six- 
teen days only for the subsequent 
events of the war (as decided by the 
gods in council, on their second retum 
to Olympus). Nor should it be for 
gotten that the hieroglyphic calendar 
mentioned, belongs to the period 
which separated Homer from the 
Trojan war. 

The erratic Egyptian calendar may 
be stated as in the following table, in 
relation to the Attic year, for the 
Trojan and Homerie eras; by whith 
it will appear that the events of the 
year B.c. 11932-1189, are stated in 
the calendar of the year 889—5, being 
that which, as above, was current and 
best understood when Homer visited 
Egypt, and whose’ accurate acquail- 
tance with the annual calendar of that 
country ean no more be doubted than 
his knowledge of its canonized divi- 
nities. d 

. The times and action of the twenty- 
four Books of the Odyssey, are brielly 
incorporated with those of the twenty- 
four books of the Iliad, in the annex- 
ed tabular statement ;* because the 





"* See end of ‘this article. 
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of 


gglendar of the former is necessarily 

same as that of the latter,name- 
ly, the Egyptian calendar of the age 
of Homer,—-and because, as above, 


ot 8 1 If the time of the main action of both 
ane oems, is not only identical, with re- 
on to the months and days of the 


year, in its commencement—the as- 
sembly of the gods in council at 


pies | Olympus, on their return from Ethio- 
aah ia—but in its duration of thirty-four 


ys following the twelve of the voy- 
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the astronomical date of the Trojan 
war as preserved by Timzus, Diony- 
sius, &c., and the second with the 
lower epoch to which that war hag 
been assigned, and with the frame- 
work of the Homeric records, They 
are explicable only on the supposition 
that the original era, and the ground- 
work of Homer's history were pre- 
served and transmitted by the priests 
of Egypt,in agreement with the gener- 
al tradition of antiquity, and with the 





at are ie to Ethiopia, and ending imme- voyage of Menelaus to Egypt after the 
the lately before the next divine fes- taking of Troy, which is attested alike 
ve tik tival.* by Homer and Herodotus—the latter 
finest We have here two eras of the referring to the authority of the 
nent éf Egyptian annual calendar in exact Egyptian priests; while, admitting 
entified correspondence with the required cha- the truth of statements which we have 
he racters, and with the two eras to not the slightest grounds to question, 
| ra. 4 which the war of Troy has been as. the chronological coincidences are, as 
H vl signed, and precisely at the required already intimated, no more than might 
om te interval of three centuries ; all which reasonably be expected to exist; apart 
1 leak it is incumbent on the critic who ob- from the. relationship between the 
of the jects to the present inferences, to ac- royal lines of Diospolis and Troy, as- 
he fall fy count for. _.  Serted by the Greeks, who make Titho- 
lowing The first of these eras agrees with nus the father of the Egyptian Mem- 
vor ding 
n prin- ® 6 A 2 . : ° : ‘ 3 
ld sup. The will of Jove” (Iliad I. 5). is the primary argument of the Iliad, as an eminent 
actife wholar, Mr Penn has demonstrated, in agreement with the present chronological results, 
secu which equally demonstrate that it is the primary argument of the Odyssey. This is deter- 
eo mined at the first divine.councils in both. On the return of the gods from the twelve days 
; Ethiopian feast, the events connected with the wrath of Achilles are decreed; and on the 
gly same occasion, with reference to the annual calendar, the return of Ulysses from the island 
7% of Ogygia to Ithaca—the fundamental event of the Odyssey—is equally determined. 
return The incidents of ten days in the Grecian camps, and the twelve days of the voyage to 
be for. Ethiopia, precede the time of the main action in the Iliad ; while the incidents of six days only 
alendar precede the time of the main action in the narrative of the Odyssey—that being, however, 
ee necessarily identical with the first six days of the main action dated as above, from the Coun- 
im. 


til of the gods who decreed the return of Ulysses on their regaining Olympus—Neptune fe- 
maining behind in Ethiopia to oppose the return of the hero by storms (the equinoetial 
ar may § gales ?), as appears in Books I. and V. 


able, in The gods assemble at Olympus, as in the Hiad, on their return from the Ethiopian feast, 
or the on the first and seventh days of the incident of the Odyssey, as stated by Pope. On the 
which first occasion Minerva is despatched to Telemachus in Ithaca, and on the second, Mercury 
of the to Calypso in Ogygia, With reference to the calendar we must, as already mentioned, date 
ated in the divine council on the day from which the leading action—the deliverance of Ulysses— 
, being commences, and view its first introduction as a poetical anachronism in connexion with the 
ont and aegis incident of the poem, which Pope clearly distinguishes from the action. (Note 
sai to Book V. 
br It follows that the twelve days of the feast, and, consequently, the commencement of the 
of that year, anticipate the narrative of the Odyssey by six days, and the leading action by twelve ; 
d than and this accordingly forms the chronological parapegma of our table; independently of 
1 dia ‘which, the council and decree of the gods on the twenty-third day of the incident of the 
; Iliad, and on the seventh of that of the Odyssey, forms the rallying point of both poems. 
: The years B.c. 1192 and 887 are given as the critical dates of the coincidences of the Thoth 
ele 4 with the seventeenth day before the solstice, and with the equinox—these marking the 
neg calendars of the respective ages, and answering within a year or two to the dates of history. 
wenty- It should be observed that, besidest he great councils at Olympus on the return of the — 
mie gods from their annual voyages and festivals, at which the grand events of fate were de- 


creed, there were frequent intermediate councils to regulate the subordinate actions of man- 
kind, as appears from many parts of the Iiad ond Odyssey.” These occur often, but the 
stand council of fate once only, at the commencement of the main action of both poems. . 
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non, brother to Laomedon the father invasion and destruction of the 
of Priam. kingdom by the Pelopidan dynasties § after 
According to this, Troy wouldbe an of Greece. i year 
Egyptian colony, and its line of kings Let us now compare the lowest of § tus, 
a branch of the great Egyptian family, our eras—that of the calendar of § the 
ascending to Tros the founder of Homer—withthelower Trojan Epoch, § ing 
Troy," and the father of Ilus the which is principally founded on the § mos 
father of Tithonusand Laomedon; and congress of Aineas and Dido supposed § ove! 
-it is not unworthy of remark that in the Eneid. bee! 
Ramses II., who answers, as already | According to the Tyrian historian C 
observed, to Homer’s Memnon, ap- Menander, cited by Josephus (Ane, the 
pears occasionally designated as sonof Frag. p. 186-8), Dido migrated and J ano 
the god Atmou, Tmou, or Tethmou, founded Carthage in the seventh year @ tian 
who answers to Heron, the father of of her brother Pygmalion King of @ the 
the same Ramses in Hermapion’s Tyre—being the 126th from the 12th  £n 
translation of his obelisk, and we may of King Hiram, when the temple of nd 
suppose, represents the Greek Titho- Solomon was founded.. The esta. of’ 
nus. blished era of the temple is B.c. 1012, J tite 
Another curious circumstance in and the 126th year from this isa, § (2 
connexion with the subject is, that 887, which is the date of the Egyptian § da) 
Pelops who brought the Egyptian calendar of Homer. The record of 
year to Attica, is said to have been Menander, it should be observed, is Pri 
expelled from Phrygia with hisfather beautifully confirmed by sacred his @j tus 
Tantalus, by Ilus the father of Titho- tory. Jthobal reigns in Pheenicia @ in 
nus. But, if the connexion between from z.c. 939 to 907; and, Ahab | Ti 
the Egyptians and Trojans was as_ King of Israel, who married Jezebel, dy: 
close as above-mentioned, every diffi- the daughter of Ethbaal King of the sta 
culty is removed regarding the deri- Zidonians, (1st Kings, xvi. 31), reign. #821 
vation of the Egyptiant year from ed from B.c. 920 to 900. , 
Phrygia to Greece; while the alleged Again, Carthage was destroyed by to 
expulsion of the house of Pelops by the Romans a.v.c. 608, or B.C tus 
the Trojans, may furnish a better 146, after it had stood 737 years, as ce 
reason than the rape of Helen, for the we learn from Solinus. This refers = 
‘ 
co 


* The chronology of the Trojan line, which remounts to Dardanus, the grandfather of D 
Tros, is computed at 296 years, ending with Priam's death, (viz. :—Dardanus 65 years, C 
Enethonius 46, Tros 49, Ilus 40, Laomedon 44, Priam 52); and this period added to 3.¢. 
1193, will point to B.c. 1489 for the era of the line—being that of the cycle of the fixed 
Egyptian year, which was renewed at the Augustan era, 8.c. 29, .a3 we learn from Syncel- 
lus, p. 312. And the year B.c. 1489, was likewise the epoch of the great XVIII. dy- ce 


nasty of Diospolitans, as will appear in the sequel. These are coincidences which are Ww 
worthy of being investigated. It was the invariable habit of ancient colonies to adopt the of 
antecedent chronology of the parent states. A 
{ The Egyptian canicular era of Menophres, which is likewise the Olympian era of Pe 
lops as already mentioned, s.c. 1321, occurred in the reign of Ilus, whose accession belongs li 
to the year z.c. 1329, according to the particulars mentioned in the preceding note. t 
It is also of much importance to this question to note, that the date of the foundation of fi 
Troy, as stated by Eusebius (Chron. Num. 698), 8.c. 1319, is almost identical with the il 
Jast mentioned era of Pelops and Menophres, 8.c. 1321; while the foundation of Troy, a li 
stated by the ancient and accurate chronographer Thrasyllus, quoted by Clemens of Alex- f 
andria, ascends 25 years higher, or to .c. 1344, i.e. 152 years before the destruction of I 


that city (or 183 years preceding the date of the carrying off of Helen by Paris, which f 

Homer refers to the twentieth year before the destruction of Troy). f 
But the Trojan epoch of Thrasyllus is the actual date of the coincidence between the f 

Attic and Egyptian years. It seems to follow from hence, that the Egyptian year, which . 

Pelops brought from Phrygia to Greece, was first brought into Phrygia when Troy was é 

founded ; and hence that the Trojans were really a colony from Egypt, as the alleged con- i 

sanguinity of the Egyptian and Trojan lines of kings would lead us to infer. It is worthy 

of remark, that the name TYroio, or Troia, is clearly read in the Phonetic list of countries, { 

west of the Tigris, invaded by the father of Ramses II,—Homer’s Tithonus—as appears 

from Mr Cullimore’s Geographia Hieroglyphica, published in vol. ii. part 2 of the 

_ Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
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after the era of Menander, and one 
year after the Olympian era of Iphi- 
tus, which fixes the age of Lycurgus 
the contemporary of Homer, accord- 
ing to Timeus, and all the best and 
most ancient authorities, and is, more- 
over, the date to which the poet has 
been referred by Herodotus. 

Can we any longer question that 
the congress of AZneas and Dido is 
another result of the receding Egyp- 
tian year, which brought the events of 
the time of Memnon, Ulysses, and 
Eneas, to that of Polybus, Proteus, 
and Dido, and thus made the taking 
of Troy to coincide with the mournful 
tites of Osiris, Adonis, or Thammuz, 
(Ezek. viii. 14), on the seventeenth 
day of Athyr? 

We do not find the Memphite King 
Proteus, or Cetna of Homer, Herodo- 
tus, and Diodorus, mentioned by name 
in the dynasties of Manetho; but 
Thuoris the last King of the 19th 
dynasty of Diospolites or Thebans, is 
stated, as already mentioned, to be the 
same with Homer's Theban Polybus, 

The Epoch of Proteus is, according 
to the system preserved by Herodo- 
tus, nine generations of three to a 
century, before the death of Sethon, 
and accession of Psammetichus B.c. 
672; i.e. B.c. 972—939 ; while, ac- 
cording to the outline received by 
Diodorus from the priests of Thebes, 
Cetna, or Proteus, was the first king 
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: the foundation to 8.c. 883, four years 


of the XXII. dynasty,* called Bubas- 
tites by Manetho, and Tanites in the 
Old Egyptian Chronicle. The first 
king of this dynasty is Sesonchis, the 
Shishak of the bible, and his Epoch, 
B.c. 985—964, with which the mean 
dates of Herodotus sufficiently agree. 

We can, however, trace no likeness 
between Proteus and Sesonchis, and 
must, therefore, rather suppose the for- 
mer to be one of the omitted kings of 
the twenty-second dynasty, of which 
the names of three only out of nine 
(the first, second, and sixth,) are pre- 
served by Manetho. Hieroglyphic 
discovery has augmented this number 
to five or six, but the dynasty is still 
incomplete. This dynasty endeds, c, 
865—twenty years after the date re- 
sulting from the receding calendar of 
the Egyptians; so that Proteus is 
more likely to have been the last than 
the first king of the twenty-second dy- 
nasty; and this seems confirmed by 
the age of his contemporary Polybus, 
King of Thebes. For,if Polybus be the 
Thuoris of the nineteenth dynasty, as 
affirmed by Manetho, his death is fixed 
to the year 8. c. 867, or 135 years 
(the period of the twentieth and last 
dynasty of Theban kings), before the 
Ethiopian conquest of Actisanes or 
Sabacon, which put an end to that 
line in its last prince, the Amasis of 
Diodorus and Anysis of Herodotus, 
B. Cc. 732, F 

All. this is in strict agreement 








* This is evident, because, in the record of Diodorus, Proteus is immediately pre- 
ceded by six generations, beginning with Mendes, the only name given—these ans» 
wering to the six descents of the twenty-first dynasty, as stated in the old chronicle, 


of whom Smendes or Amendes is the first in Manetho’s list of that dynasty. 


Anc, Frag. pp- 90, 122, 128, 143, 152.) 


(Collata 


+ According to Diodorus, Actisanes the Ethiopian conquers Amasis, the last of the 
















































line of Sesdésis, or Sesostris, and consequently the last of the Diospolitan line of the 
twentieth dynasty—the next king in the order of the narrative being Mendes, the 
founder of the twenty-first dynasty, as shown in the preceding note. Again, Sabacon, 
the founder of the twenty-fifth, or Ethiopian dynasty, slays Bocchoris, the last of the 
line commencing with Mendes, and whose reign (scil. Bocchoris) constitutes the twenty- 
fourth dynasty of Manetho. (Anc. Frag. pp. 126-7, 152-3.) But, according to 
Herodotus, it was Anysis, the eighth successor of Sesostris, who was conquered by 
Sabacon (Ane. Frag. p. 156): and, as Diodorus is the only writer who speaks of the 
first mentioned of these Ethiopian conquests (while Actisanes does not appear as the 
founder of a dynasty, but simply as an Ethiopian, reigning between the Egyptian kings 
Amasis and Mendes), it follows that Actisanes and Sabacon are the same Ethiopian, 
and Amasis and Anysis the same -Egyptian king, as Marsham and Newton leng ago 
insisted. 

It thus appears that the line of Sesdosis ending with Amasis or Anysis, the last of 
the twentieth Diospolitan dynasty, and the line of Mendes ending with Bocchoris of the 
twenty-fourth dynasty, both descended to the Ethiopian conquest by Actisanes or 
Sabacon ; and hence that these lines were contemporary, in agreement with Homer's 
contemporary Theban king Polybus, and Memphite King Proteus; and in further 
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with the history, and with the date 
of the receding Calendar of Homer ; 
while the accession of his Memnon 
the Ramses Miamoun of Manetho’s 
XVIlIth’s dynasty, and the Ramses 
II. of the monuments, ascends to 
B.C., 1181—twelve years after the 
first astronomical Trojan era: but two 
years after the taking of Troy, if that 
era refers to the beginning of the war. 
And Memnon, let it be noted, led his 
Ethiopian auxiliaries to Troy in the 
reign of his father Tithonus, who may 
be represented by the Egyptian King 
Thonis of Homer and Herodotus. 
The monumental Ramses II., it 
should be repeated, is the founder of 
the Memnonia of Thebes and Abydos, 
which are ascribed by Strabo and Dio- 
dorus to Memnon, Ismendes, or Osy- 
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mandyas ; so that no doubt remains 
the identity of these personages : while 
the astronomical ceiling of the Mem. 
nonium of Thebes, refers the month 
Thoth to the sign Gemini,* with , 
which it corresponded in the erratic 
calendar, 8.c., 1138, being the forty. 
fourth year of Ramises II., who reign. 
ed sixty-six according to Manetho, and 
of whose sixty-second year the British 
Museum contains a tablet. 

We cannot dismiss our subject with- 
out further alluding to Homer's battle. 
scenes in connexion with the scul 
tures and temples of his Hecatompylos 
or hundred-gated city of Thebes, men- 
tioned in the speech of Achilles in 
the ninth Iiad—thus rendered by 
Pope :— 


‘* Not all proud Thebes’ unrivalled walls contain, 
The world’s great empress on th’ Egyptian plain, 
That sends her conquests o’er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates,— 
Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
Through each wide portal issuing to the wars,” &c. 


The hundred gates, Diodorus ex- 
plains to refer to the propyla or 
orches to the temples in Thebes, 
rather than to the gates of that city— 
an opinion which recent discovery de- 
monstrates to be the truth, because 
no foundations of city walls are to be 
traced among the gigantic Theban 
ruins, as fully proved by the topo- 
graphy of Mr Wilkinson. 

In further confirmation of this, the 
intelligent traveller and antiquary Mr 
Bonomi, who has passed a great part 
of his life in Egypt, acquaints us that 
it is a very general impression among 
observant travellers, that the Theban 
temples were also fortresses, from 
whose massive walls and propyla the 
forces mentioned by Homer may have 
issued, and which were probably ori- 
ginally numerous, as they were cer- 
tainly capacious enough to answer the 


description. Diodorus mentions four 
of these temples as remaining in his 
time, the most ancient of which was 
thirteen stadia in circuit, and forty, 
five cubits high, with a wall twenty. 
four feet thick. This is evidently the 
great temple of Karnak, and the other 
three, the temples of Luxor, the 
Memnonium, and Medinet Abou. 
The military sculptures of Thebes 
having reference to foreign expedi- 
tions, we do not meet any representa- 
tions of Egyptian fortresses tocompare 
with the temples, unless Mr Burton's 
Excerpta Hieroglyphica, plate xxxvi, 
from Karnak, representing a military 
scene of the father of Ramses II.—the 
Tithonus of Homer—in which appears 
a fortress, resembling the propylon of 
an Egyptian temple, offers an excep- 
tion. We, however, learn from Mr 
Bonomi, that a wall attached to the 





agreement with “‘ the kings of the Egyptians,” who are mentioned in 2d Kings vii. 6, 
as among the allies of Jehoram King of Israel, when Samaria was besieged by Ben- 
hadad King of Syria, about the year 3. c. 891—which was equally the age of the 
greatest of the prophets, Elijah, and of the greatest of profane poets or prophets ( Vates) 
Homer, and of the Egyptian kings, who were probably reigning when the poet visited 


Egypt. 


Thus does the contemporary evidence of sacred history confirm the contem- 


porary evidence of Homer, while both fall in with the conquest of two distinct lines of 
princes by the Ethiopians, as affirmed by Herodotus and Diodorus. : 
. * As proved by Mr Cullimore in the proceedings of the Royal Society of Literature 
for 1837—and confirmed by Mr Sharpe, who, in his Hieroglyphic Vocabulary, No. 173, 
reads the names of the stars of Gemini, at the commencement of the month Thoth, 


on the ceiling of the Memnonium. 





or palace of Ramises III. or 
' “meng at Medinet Abou, has semi- 
circular battlements precisely similar 
to those of the fortresses in the mili- 
tary scenes ; and, as we believe that all 
the sculptured fortifications are of the 
same kind, though referring to diffe- 
rent countries invaded by the Pha- 
raohs, they are probably derived, like 
the rest of the system of art, from the 
conventional Egyptian type. 

Again, it is in the temples in ques- 
tion that the principal military sculp- 
tures are found, and this fact seems 
immediately tou connect the former 
with the purposes of war as well as of 
religion ; and it is not a little remark- 
able, that it is the temple of Medinet 
Abou, having the above-mentioned 
fortified wall, which has also, between 
the propyla on the south side, the 
calendar of the annual festivals of the 
gods, on which the times of action of 
both the Iliad and Odyssey appear to 
be founded; while the same temple 
offers the magnificent campaigns of 
Ramses III., which may well have 
furnished the prototypes of some of 
Homer’s descriptions.* 

We shall conclude with a statement 
of the several dates to which Homer 
has been referred by ancient writers, 
attaching to each the days of the Ju- 
lian year answering to the first and 
forty-ninth days of the erratic Egyp- 
tian year—being those of the two great 
Ethiopian or Theban festivals of the 
gods, according to the calendar of 
Medinet Abou ; and which, as already 
shown, mark the interval of the main 
action of both Iliad and Odyssey.t By 
this it will be evident, that, admitting 
the Egyptian foundation of these 
poems, the calendar of Homer, whose 
age, as already mentioned, has been 
taised to the year B. c. 1109, and de- 
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only. be. 

ong to about the middle of this inter- 

val, or the beginning of the ninth cen- 

tury 8.c., to which the most judicious 

a authentic writers have referred 
im. 

For, it will appear that the higher 
dates would make the burial of Hee- 
tor, with which the Iliad concludes, 
altogether irreconcilable with the con- 

ventional date of the taking of Troy, 
agreed to by the ancients—seventeen 
days before the solstice. This an- 
swered as above, to June 17th at the 
time of that event, B.c, 1193-1189; 
but the solstice had receded four Ju- 
lian days at the latest age to which 
Homer has been assigned. It will be 
manifest, that every date before 3.c, 
1000 would bring Hector’s burial be- 
yond the capture of the city; while 
the dates from thence to z.c. 950, 
would not leave time for the subse. 
quent events, which, as already sug- 
gested, probably imply a suspension 
of action during the twelve days of 
the second visit of the gods to Ethio- 
pia (following the action of the poems, 
as in the case of the first festival), on 
their return from which we may sup- 
pose the fall of Troy would have been 
finally decreed. 

It will appear that the lower dates 
would, on the other hand, remove the 
beginning of the campaign of the 
Iliad, nearer to winter than is at all 
consistent with probability. Had Ho- 
mer flourished in the seventh century 
B.C, his times of action would have 
been more advanced in the year. We 
thus obtain a criterion of the age to 
which the calendar on which the Iliad 
is founded, must necessarily belong— 
being that of Lycurgus and Iphitus, 
the contemporaries of Homer, at the 
beginning of the ninth century 8. c.- 





* Let us add, that the Batrachomyomachia, or War of the Frogs and Mice, attributed 
to Homer, has likewise its literal prototypes in the caricature papyri and sculptures of 
Egypt, in which fortresses appear attacked and defended by cats, rats, and monkeys, while 


jackasses are seen officiating as pricsts at the altars of the gods. 


In a word, every thing 


points to Egypt as the grand source of Homer’s information ; and we even find a contem- 
porary example of exquisite satire against the divinities of hecthoniom, 3 in the words of the 


prophet Elijah, 1 Kings, xxviii. 27. 


+ It affords us much satisfaction to acquaint our readers, both Egyptians and Greeks, 
‘that we have a prospect. of shortly possessing a copy of the important. calendar of Medinet 
Abou, which has hitherto been only alluded to by Egyptian travellers. 
| This boon to literature we expect through the favour of the Rev. Mr Tattam, who, we 
are happy to announce, has departed on his literary mission to Egypt, spoken of in a note 


at page 109 of our July number. 
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The ages to which Homer has been referred by ancient writers, with |age 
the limits of the times of the main action in the Iliad and Odyssey, |Gods. 
according to the receding Egyptian Calendar, for each date. 


First Voy-| Second 
of the|/Voyage 
ihe Cede 





Thoth 1, |Paophi 19) 
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1104? 
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1083 
1050? 
1043 ? 
1023 
1020 
1003 ?* 
983 
943?4 
933 
923 
920 
913 
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Eusebius, . ; 
Crates, ’ e 


Life of Homer, .~ 


Eratosthenes, ‘ 


Syneellus, . - 
Aristarchus, ° 
Cassius Hemina, 

Eusebius, . ° 
Philochorus, ° 
Euthymenes, . 


or Apollodorus, 


_— 


Pliny, . ° 
V. Paterculus, . 
Cor. Nepos, rs 


Parian Marbles, 


Juvenal, . 
Egyptian Calendar of 
Homer, . a 

Herodotus, . . 


Timeus, Apollodorus, 


Sosibius, . é 

Others (Tatian, Euseb.) 

Theopompus, Eupho- 
rion, Archilochus, 





Chronicon. Num. 908, May 27 \July 14 
Before return of Heraclids, 

80 yrs. after Trojan war, |May 26|July 13 
622 years before Expedition 

of Xerxes, . ° May 25 |July 12 
100 years after Trojan war,|May 21\July 8 
Chronog. A.M. 4452 May 13 |June 30 
140 years after Trojan war, |May 11 |June 28 
160 years after Trojan war, |May 6(|June 23 
Chronicon. Num. 997 May 5/June 22 
180 years after Trojan war, |May 1/|June 18 
200 years after Trojan war,|April 26|June 13 
240 or : Aprill6|June 3 
250 \ after Trojan war, } | abril 13 May 31 
1000 yrs. before A.U.C. 830,| April 11|May 29 
950 yrs. before A.U.C. 783,) April 10| May 28 
160 years before foundation 

of Rome, : April 8|May 26 
302 years after Trojan war, |April 7|May 25 
1000 yrs. bef. A.U.C. 850, |April 6)/May 24 





305 years after Trojan war,|April 2|May 20 
400 yrs. before Herodotus, {April 1/May 19 
Time of Iphitus and Lycur-) 

gus, 108 years before Ist! 

Olympiad, . : ‘April 1)/May 19 
90 years before Ist Olymp.,| Mar. 28|May 15 
400 years after Trojan war, Mar. 7\April 24] 


500 years after Trojan war, 
23d Olympiad, ° Feb. 10|Mar. 30 


















































With reference to this Table, let Herodotus tells us, separated Homer 
us further remark, that the 622 years from himself, who was born in the 
which the life of Homer, attributedto year 8. c. 484, or five years after the 
Herodotus, places between the birth passage of Xerxes; and by his limit- 
of the poet and the expedition of ing the Trojan war to the assumed 
Xerxes to Greece, 8. c. 479, isa ma- age of Proteus, in the tenth century 
nifest error in early transcription, for 8. c. || 
422, as proved by the 400 years which 


In concluding our episode on Ho- 
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* The destruction of Troy would precede Hector’s burial and the close of the Iliad, 
had that poem been composed at this or any of the antecedent dates. 

+ The gods would not have returned from their second Ethiopian voyage (which 
supposes a twelve days’ suspension of action) when Troy was taken, had the Iliad been 
composed at this or the preceding date. 

t This and the following date would suppose the plague caused by Apollo, or the 
Sun, with which the Iliad opens, to occur at a time of the year when the Sun was 
comparatively powerless, and would also refer the opening of the campaign to an im- 
probable season. The plague would raise that poem to as early a date as its chronolo- 
gical elements will admit. 

It wyrs that the Homeric Calendar and compositions belong to an epoch between 
(f). 

|| This correction will, as intimated in a preceding note, depress the Trojan era, 
which the author of the life of Homer places 168 years before the poet's birth, from 













* jner_—himself an episode between 


Ad 





oe- 
try and history, on the confines of the 
monumental and written annals of man- 
kind—we would again suggest to any. 
reader who may hesitate assent to 
inferences which add the dry charac- 
ter of an arithmetician and chronolo- 
gist to the more delightful one of the 
poet, the necessity he is under of 
otherwise accounting for the extraor- 
dinary coincidences of the receding 
Egyptian calendar of the year with 
the Trojan and Homeric epochs, as 
fixed by history; the corresponding 


0jan.. 





common calendarian source of compu- 
tation; and the consistency of the 
whole with the character of these 
poems, and with their asserted and 
most probable origin. 

We are, however, far from insisting 
that our reasoning may not be impro- 
ved upon, as the subject is a novel and 
untried one. To any who would as- 
sume the coincidences which we have 
adduced to be mere accidents, we have 
no reply to make: while we flatter our 
selves there are few impartial readers, — 
whether Egyptians or Grecians, who 
















agreement of the times of action of the will not agree that we have, in this. 
Iliad and Odyssey, which point to a outline, done something towards fix 





3B. c. 1269, to 1069. On the same error the date of Crates, and the higher date of 
Eusebius would appear to be grounded. The former states, that Homer wrote be-_ 
fore the return of the Heraclide to Greece—an event which, with Thucydides and the 

best authorities, he dates eighty years after the taking of Troy. This opinion de- 
mands some attention in connexion with a modern hypothesis. Mitford conceives, 

that as Homer does not allude to so important an event as that which expelled the 

Pelopidan dynasties, whose exploits he celebrates, he probably wrote before its occur- 

rence; and he (Mitford) thence takes occasion to lower the Trojan era to within 

eighty years of the time of Homer, as fixed by Herodotus, or to the commencement 
of the ninth century 8. c., in agreement with the hypothesis of Newton. 

But, had the poet alluded to so recent an occurrence in Grecian history, it would 
have destroyed the consistency of statements intended for the edification of his coun- 
trymen. It would be as if a modern English writer mixed up the accession of the 
house of Stewart or of Brunswick with the heroic age of King Arthur. Homer might 
make a poetical use of the distant history of Egypt; but he could not do so with the 
reigning dynasties of Greece, without making his history ridiculous. 

Mitford also infers with Newton (Chronology, p. 61),@rincipally because the father 
of Oxylus the first Heraclid king of Elis, and the father or grandfather of Iphitus, the 
restorer of the Olympiads, had the same name—Hemon,—that Iphitus was probably 
the grandson of Oxylus; and on such grounds reduces the interval between the return 
of the Heraclide and the first Olympiad, s.c. 776, from nearly three centuries and a 
half, to half a century. But there are several errors in this statement. Iphitus was 
not the founder of the established Olympian era, but celebrated discontinued Olympiads. 
108 years earlier, as already shown from Eratosthenes and Phlegon; and the collateral 
genealogies of the Heraclid kings of Lacedseemon, Corinth, Macedon, &c., are well 
preserved. Caraunus, the first king of Macedon, who reigned z.c. 812, is agreed to 
have been the seventh from Temenus, the first Heraclid king of Argos. 

We believe we should not. have thought Mitford's objections to the established age 
of the Trojan war worth noticing, had they not been advocated by an acute and able 
Egyptologist. Mr Sharpe, in his ‘‘ Early History of Egypt,” in support of Mitford, | 
prefers the incomplete genealogy of Pythagoras as stated by Pausanias, to the estab- 
lished descents of the Heraclid kings of Greece, preserved by the same writer, and 
rendered indispensable by the Parian chronicle,—supporting his views by the age of 
Thuoris and Proteus, nearly as we have stated it, and that of the foundation of Car- 
thage—points which we have shown to be alone explicable, and reconcilable with 
ancient testimony, by the receding Egyptian calendar of Homer. Were the hypothesis 
of Mitford valid, its effect would be, with Crates, to raise the age of Homer to the end 
of the twelfth century 8. c., but not to alter the well established era of the Heraclid 
dynasties, nor that of the Trojan war which preceded it. Had the ancients left us no 
express statements on these questions, speculation would be justifiable: but, as it is, 
our business should be to reconcile, anc not to replace the profuse evidence of anti- 
quity; and that this may be effected in a manner equally simple and convincing, we 
trust we have fully proved. Let it also be remarked, that, admitting the same Hemon 
to have been the father of Oxylus and Iphitus, or even the grandfather of the latter— 
the utmost latitude the hypothesis admits,—the effect would be to bring the return of 
the Heraclide to the era of the Olympiads, and thus to make history ridiculous. 

























































































ing the authorities, principles, and age 
of the Homeric writings; and towards 
restoring their author to that place 
which is due to him, as the father of 
profane history as well as of poetry ; 
as the oldest historian of the series 
which we hope to display in full relief 
in another Egyptian article; and, as 
a chronologist who acquired his infor- 
mation in the same school from which 
Manetho and Hipparchus drew theirs, 
and who consequently raises the most 
éomplete scientific system of time that 
has ever been propounded, six and se- 
ven centuries earlier than the ages to 
which it has hitherto been traced. 

Such are the results of our attempt, 
which more immediately address them- 
selves to the antiquarian and historical 
reader; while the poetical and classi- 
cal reader will, we trust, be equally 
struck with the bearing of our numer- 
ical arguments on the questions of 
the unity of Homer and his writings, 
and the completeness of the latter as 
they have descended to us in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. For, it will be agreed 
that the coincidences in the times 
of action, and the elements which 
connect them with the annual calen- 
dar, are altogether irreconcilable with 
the hypothesis which supposes these 
productions to be collections of rhap- 
sodies by different individuals of the 
mythic age, which were afterwards 
put together and arranged in their 
present form: and equally irreconci- 
lable with the rejection of any material 
portion of them, on the grounds of 
what is termed “ the primary argu- 
ment,” or for any other reason. 

Thus, if with the German critic 
Wolf, we reject the last six books of the 
Iliad, as an excrescence unconnected 
with the wrath of Achilles,” because, 
coming after his reconciliation with 
Agamemnon, we reject not only the 
heroic actions of Achilles, but the gene- 
ral action of twenty-eight days, or of 





Wat Home>. ; ? C 
exactly half the time ihto Which 
events of that poem are distributed, and 
destroy the coincidence with the action. 
of the Odyssey; while, if with other © 
critics we only throw overboard the 
twenty-fourth Iliad, as unnecessary to 
the main object of that poem, the action 
of twenty-four days* is relinquished, | 
and the effects are nearly the same, 
But, although the whole may be unne- 
cessary to “ the wrath of Achilles,” + it 
is strictly so to “ the will of Jupiter 
and the gods,” which is chronologi- 
cally measured by the coinciding times 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and the ca- 
lendarian festivals on which these times 
are founded, and thus numerically de. 
monstrated to be the true primary ar- 
gument of both poems. 

It follows, that, whatever interpola- 
tions or extraneous matter the critic 
may detect in these wonderful produc- 
tions as they have descended to us, we 
possess them complete, and as they 
were originally written and arranged, 
so far as regards the general plan and 
substance; while we have numerical 
proofs of unity in the composer, not 
only as regards each, but both of them, 
in accordance with the unity of pure . 
pose flowing from the true primary 
argument which it was the poet’s ob- 
ject to develope. 

It is almost needless to add that the 
Egyptian source of Homer's materials, 
and his alleged and necessary visit to 
that country, supplies a very efficient 
answer to those who would object to 
the Homeric compositions being by a 
single individual, on the grounds of 
the impossibility of committing such 
lengthened and complicated produc- 
tions to memory, in an age when wri- 
ting materials were unknown in Greece. 
The papyrus of the Egyptians long 
anticipated the parchment of the 
Greeks, and we have written examples 
of the reign of Ramses II. the poets’ 
Memnon. 
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* This disproportionately long interval (which includes twelve days, during which the 


body of Hector remained in the tent of Achilles, and twelve more for the truce allowed for 
interment), compared with that of three days assigned to the burial of Patroclus, }, xxiii. 
would appear added by the poet to fill up the prescribed calendarian time of action. 

+ Or, more properly, “ the sulkiness of Achilles,” of whom we know little as a hero fill 
after the 18th book. Can we suppose that Homer ever intended that the hero of the Niiad 
should be outshone in valour by Hector, Diomedes, and many others of his dramatts per- 


sone ? 
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Mad. ¢ Odyssey. Calendar of the Year for the Trojan and Homeric eras, 
58 . 
Day | way | Day Egypuau Menus. 
; of ac-| of jof ac. Attic Months. ; 
| Books. Days.| tion. |Year.| tion, |Days. | Books. d. d, Bc. 1192, -d. B. C. 887. a, 
= I. Contention .and : 
Plague in the 9 1j—j—j— VIII. Anthesterion, 27 | March 23 | X. Payni, 10 | XII. Mesori, 26 
Grecian Camp 
gig ort) rité | ft. IX. Elaphebolion, 6 | April 1|— —— 19 |— Epagomen, 5 
atin E] 12 | 11] 1] —] 6 |The Gods in Eehiopia, | — 7|—— 2|— 20|L Thoth, 1) Equinox. 
Pe. 7 13 2 I,—II. Minerva’s descent, i 13 Fo RE 26 | — > 
be the Council of Ithaca, &c. | § ~ 
IlI.—IV. Voyage of Tele- aa 
& A Bed t j machusto Pylos and Sparta, = =? nig Foams oh ? 
I.—XXII. Will of V. Will of the Gods, the 
_ the Gods, the 7423 ])13] 7 0 return of Ulysses—Mer- _ —— 19 | —— 14| XL. Epiphi, 2}— -—— 1 
Fi: Battles, &e. cury’s descent to Ogygia, 
‘s 18 | 12] 18 | — The Voyage, [&e.} — nme 24;);— 19};— — Fi—- — 318 
XXIII. Funeral of ; 
Diteeslus, 3 | 30 | 20 26 21 9 
XXIV. Truce, =f 
Panoval of Hector, ¢ | 24 | 28 | 28) —] — a 29 2,/— —— 12|/— —— 238 
2 36 | 30 2 | — The Storm, X. Munychion, 12 | May 7{/— —— 25/11. Paophi, 6 
i VI.— XIII. Arrival in , 
hs 38 | 32 2} Pheenicia—Narrative of \- 4;,— 9 — —— 2|{— — 8 
x , Ulysses, 
XIV.—XXIV. Arrival in | » | 
-* ai} 35] 7 ; my - — wi— w}—- — wv|/—- — un 
— The Truce ends, 2| 57 | 47 | 41 | — | — Ulysses restored, 3 
—_ recent 23,| —— 18 | XII. Mesori, 6}— —— 17 
, return. The 
’ Fall of Troy at 16) 71|61)—)] — XI. Thargelion, 7 | June 1] — —— 20] III. Athy, 1 
cried ? 
_ taken and burnt,| 17 | 87 T7)|—iji— 23 17 I. Thoth, 1j— 17 |Aphanism 
Solstice, 20 }\104 94),—]}— Xi. Scirrophorion, =” July 4 — 18 | IV. Choiac, 4 |Solstice. 
' — j|124 |114 — | — a 24 II. Paophi, 8 | — 24 
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NEW DISCOVERY—ENGRAVING, AND BURNET’S CARTOONS. 


WE wELt recollect many years ago 
hearing a letter read before the So- 
ciety at the Adelphi, from a tailor in 
St Martin’s Lane, in which he boast- 
ed of an invention to make pictures by 
patches of cloth. The importance he 
attached to his scheme was amusing, 
but more so from the manner in which 
he insinuated the inconvenience of all 
other processes of picture making, for 
his invention was “ to supersede the 
necessity of painting in oil.” The 
Royal Academy has still persevered 
in oil, and to show their contempt of 
the tailor and “‘ Rag Fair,” have as- 
sumed an extraordinary finery ; and 
the purple patch has been adopted 
without extraneous aid, and so effect- 
ually daubed on, as to “ supersede the 
necessity” of being stitched on by the 
Knight Templar.— 


** Purpureus late qui splendeat unus et 
alter 
Assuitur pannus.” . 


Since the tailor’s failure to “ super- 
sede,” many have been the inventions 
to promote arts. A lady has disco- 
vered that the old masters did not, 
after all, paint in oil, but saturated 
their works with it afterwards, though 
some of them, before that theory was 
born, had painted themselves at their 
easels, and exhibited their cups and 
brushes, of which, according to her 
account, there was not the slightest 
necessity. Still the Royal Academy 
are obstinate, and artists will persever- 
ingly entitle themselves “ painters in 
oil and water colours.” The art has 
a little coquetted with encaustic paint- 
ing, and there have been serious pro- 
posals of reviving fresco: while all 
these great revolutions of art in 
** posse” are in contemplation, innu- 
_ Merable are the contrivances in “esse,” 
to render colouring so brilliant, that, 
if much further progress be made this 
way, the sun himself will not be able 
to look at them, and the dilettanti 
will labour under universal ophthalmia. 
The “modesty of nature’ has been 
discovered to be a cheat, a coinage of 
the brain. . Varnish predominates— 
painters crack of their pictures, and 
their pictures will, in a few years, 
crack of themselves. But let inven- 
tion go on, and when it shall happily 


drive varnishes out of the field, and 
with it some absurdities and monstros 
sities, British artists may acquire q 
lasting fame. While genius is at one 
time playing the capriccio with disco. - 
veries, and at another time goes to 
sleep, hoping to awake to new and 
more perfect ones ; invention is still 
busy, and despairing of the perma. 
nency of the works themselves, takes 
pains to make the transcripts of them 
as multiplied as possible. Great have 
been the “ improvements” in the art 
of engraving, and in imitation of en: 
graving. First came Lowry’s dia 
mond points—then the sky rulers, 
shade rulers, and substitution of machi. 
nery for the hand. Much more hag 
consequently been done in all that 
concerns effects and tones ; but it must 
be confessed that this has been attain. 
ed not without great sacrifice—a sacri- 
fice of that which is, after all, the chief 
beauty, that free and inexplicable 
execution, which is, as it were, thé 
sign manual of genius. The handling 
of the etcher, such as is visible in the 
works of Wood, Mason, Vivares, men 
whose merits have been strangely 
overlooked, is now never seen. For 
our own part, we would forego all the 
advantages gained, for the recovery 
of the old “needle work” which 
showed so well the mind of the 
painter; it gave a transcript of the 
spirit, more than of the tones. But — 
these “ improvements” have reflected 
themselves, as it were, back upon 
painting ; for now artists, seeing the 
power of the graver’s tools, have be - 
come themselves mechanical, and fleece 
and smoke, velvet and tin, represent 
or misrepresent, flesh, drapery, aif, 
land, water, and trees. The citys 
bred and city-inhabiting population, — 
who take their ideas of external na 
ture from our annuals, where white ~ 
satin buildings, variously shaded, as it 
were, with cigar smoke, stand for 
towns, and masses of soot for woods — 
and forests, sent off into proper dis- 
tance by the most approved jet black- 
ing, must be truly astonished, if they 
have not already lost their eyes and 
capability of taste, when they go out | 
to look at nature herself. It is true” 
the steam-boilers by sea and rail-road, 
may for a while deceive them into @ | 
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iplief that all is right, but they must be 
' unfortunate indeed, if they do not.leave 
the low levels of the ** sooty Acheron.” 
The substitution of steel for copper, 
the power of multiplying plates as 
before we did impressions, was an- 
other wonderful stride; and with it 


tool ‘came a fear that the public would die 
es to ofa plethora of taste, when good en- 
and fg gravings might be sold for little more 


than the cost of paper, and plates be 


val renewed, ad libitum, for ever.—* Ex- 
takes i monumentum @re perennius”’ veri- 
them [jm fed to the letter. We know not how 
thave iq itis, but just as we are going to have 
he art jg something good in this world, up starts 
of en fg amischief to mar it or to vilify it. 
: dig. (@ There is not a real panacea, but has 
ulers, fy istival. Engraving, set upon so firm 
nachi. jm 2 basis, one would have thought might 
6 hag fg have been supreme. No such thing— 

that fj her illegitimate sister, Lithography, 
‘must [#8 up her claim, and by means of 
tains | fj cheap publications, calls in the masses, 
sacri. (Vio naturally prefer the inferior ar- 
chief ff ticle; and here commences the demo- 
icable (cacy of art. Print shops have in- 
», the jm ceased out of number—print auctions 
idling fe every where ; so that, if all the 
n the (@ Yrld do not become judges of art, it 
, men fj cumnot be for lack of means to make 
ngely them acquainted with it. It is some- 

For (@ Yhat, perhaps, to be feared, that art 
ll the f@ iself will be held cheap, when all its 
overy productions are so; and that the bad 
which jm Wiloutsell the good. Great, certainly, 
f the jeethe powers of lithography, but it 
f the fm words a fearful facility of setting forth 

But jg 2vundant mediocrity,and engendering 
lected fy bd taste, and ultimately disgust. Few 


















better specimens of lithography are to 


<i be seen than those of the Dresden 
e be- -  “allery, yet, in comparison with steel 
fleece fm *dcopper plates, how unsatisfactory 
resent e*ethey! 

, air, fg, Vehave omitted to speak of Mezzo- 
city: finto, which has been likewise greatly 
ation, jj ™proved—the cheap “ gems of art” 
1 nae fg ™pplied the public with some very 
white ( autiful things ; in these, the fault of 
,asit | Mzzotinto, the opaque blackness, was 
d for J ™ch remedied, and a transparency 
woods sven to the shades and reflected 
r dis. fy ghts very gratifying to the eye. It 
slack- (however, better adapted to subjects 
they ‘[g'deep tones than of light ; and in 
s and fg l0se extraordinary illumination fails. 
o out Itis a pity this method was adopted 
. true ft the engraving the beautiful subject 
road, | Salvator Rosa’s Jacob's Dream. 
nto a @ te picture is too light for it,—the 


bold clouds that require outline (more 
VOL, XLV. NO, CCLXXXI. 


ing, 


particularly as suitable to the free 
execution of Salvator), inundated as 
they are with preternatural, with hea- 
venly light, bearing their radiation 
from the very seat of Divine intelli- 
gence, look in mezzotint as if emitted 
from a manufactory furnace, and the 
angels appear as if they came out with 
the smoky volumes. In the picture, 
the whole ground, not dark, isevidently 
high and under a clear atmosphere, 
and, besides, seems in some degree 
itself pierced by the heavenly vision. 
But the print is altogether too dark, 
and yet the contrast with the high 
lights does not give brilliancy. Weare 
sorry to say this in the teeth of a most 
able engraver; and who, after all, if 
he has failed in giving the full beauty 
of the original, has yet added to the 
public stock a good and valuable print. 
Wewish to see that pictureand itscom- 
panion, as they were exhibited at the 
British Gallery, Pall Mall, well etched 
and engraved—to see the needle and 
the graver throw out the bold execu- 
tion of Salvator Rosa’s hand. The 
character he has thus given to the 
clouds is very important ; they com- 
municate with the angels ascending 
and descending ; they allure them and 
accompany them in their heavenly 
and earthly mission. Here ends our 
digression on this particular specimen 
of mezzotint. There is no breathing 
space—all is one great movement. 
Where are we going ? Who can tell ? 
The phantasmagoria of inventions 
parses rapidly before us—are we to 
see them no more ?—are they to be 
obliterated? Is the hand of man to 
be altogether stayed in his work? 
—the wit active —the fingers idle ? 
Wonderful wonder of wonders!! Va- 
nish aqua-tints and mezzotints — as 
chimneys that consume their own 
smoke, devour yourselves. Steel en- 
gravers, copper engravers, and etch- 
ers, drink up your aquafortis and die! 
There is an end of your black art— 
** Othello’s occupation is no more.” 
The. real black art of true magic arises 
and cries avaunt. All nature: shall 
paint herself— fields, rivers, trees, 
houses, plains, mountains, cities, shall 
all paint themselves at a bidding, and 
at a few moments’ notice. Towns will 
no longer have any representatives 
but themselves. Invention says it. It 
has found out the one thing new under 
the sun ; that, by virtue of ‘the sun’s 
patent, all nature, — and inani- 
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mate, shall be ‘henceforth its own 
ainter, engraver, printer, and pub- 
isher. Here is a revolution in art; 
and, that we may not be behindhand 
in revolutions, for which we have so 
imitative a taste, no sooner does one 
start up in Paris, but we must have 
ene in London too. And so Mr Da- 
guerre’s invention is instantly rivalled 
by Mr Fox Talbot's, The Dagueros- 
cope and the Photogenic revolutions 
are to keep you all down, ye painters, 
engravers, and, alas! the harmless race, 
the sketchers. All ye, by whom the 
“ Flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius discu. 
bitur arcus,” before whose unsteady 
hands towers have toppled down upon 
~ ‘the paper, and the pagodas ofthe East 
have bowed, hide your heads in holes 
and corners, and wait there till you are 
called for. The “mountain in labour” 
will no more produce a mouse; it will 
reproduce itself, with all that is upon it. 
Ye artists of all denominations that 
have so vilified nature as her journey- 
men, see how she rises up against you, 
and takes the staff into her own hands. 
Your mistress now, with a vengeance, 
she will show you what she really is, 
and that the cloud is not “ very like a 
whale.” You must positively abscond. 
Now, as to you, locality paimters, with 
your towns and castles on the Rhine, 
you will not get the “ ready rhino” for 
them now—and we have nopity for you. 
Bridges are far too arch now to put 
up with your faise perspective. They 
will no longer be abridged of their due 
proportions by yous they will mea- 
sure themselves and take their own 
toll. You will no longer be tolerated. 
You drawers of ehurches, Britton, Pu- 
gin, Mackenzie, beware test you your- 
selves be drawn in. Every church will 
show itself to the world without your 
help. It will make its wants visible 
and known. on paper ; and, though 
— and churchwarden quash the 
church rates, every steeple will lift u 
its head and denen proper repair. J 


* Mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati.” 


Ye animal painters, go no more 
to the Zoologicals to stare the lions 
out of countenance—they do not want 


your countenance any mere. The 
day is come fer every beast to be his 
own portrait-painter. “ None but 
himself shall be his parallel.” Every 
garden will publish its own Botanical 
Magazine. The true “ Forget menot”’ 


ror up to nature ’’.-she will held ity 
to herself, and present you with a 
of her countenance for a penny, What 
would you say to looking in a mirtor 
and having the image fastened!!. Ag 
one looks sometimes, it is really quite 
frightful to think of it; but sucha 
thing is possible—nay, it is probable 
—no, it is certain. What will become 
of the poor thieves, when they shall 
see handed in as evidence against them 
their own portraits, taken by the room 
in which they stole, and in the 
act of stealing! What wonderful dis. 
coveries is this wonderful discover 
destined to discover! The teleseg 
is rather an unfair tell-tale ; but now 
every thing and every body may have 
to encounter his double every where, 
most inconveniently, and thus every 
one become his own caricaturist.. 
one may walk about with his patent 
sketch-book—set it to work—andisee 
in afew moments what is doing behind 
his back! Poor Murphy outdonels 
the weather must be its own almanz 
—the waters keep theirown tide-tables 
What confusion will there be in auto 
graph signs manual! How difficult 
to prove the representation a 
if nebody has a hand in it!! 8 
Mr Babbage in his (misealled ninth 
Bridgewater) Treatise announces th 
astounding fact, as a very sublime 
truth, that every word uttered frm 
the creation of the world has regi! 
tered itself, and is still speaking, anl 
will speak for ever in vibrations. li 
fact, there is a great album of Babe, 
But what too, if the great business 
the sun be to act registrar likewis, 
and to give out impressions of om 
looks, and pictures of our actions ; and 
so, if with Bishop Berkeley's theory, 
there be no such thing as anything 
quoad matter, for aught we know® 
the contrary, other worlds of te 
system may be peopled and 
-with the images of persons and t 
actions thrown off from this and from 
eachother ; the whole universal nat 
being nothing more than phoneti¢ 
photogenic structures. As all reade 
may not have read the accounts of 
singular invention, upon which weh 
made these comments, we subjoin' 
letter of Mr Talbot to the editor’ 
the Literary a rere aluadl 
periodical we first saw.the annoul 
ment of the discovery in France, 








the French aecount of M. Daguerre’s 
invention. ‘The extreme modesty of 
Mr Fox Talbot's will be very striking. 


Boke 
Ls 


, What imens have been exhibited at the 
 mirtor Royal Institution and before the Royal 
Tt Ay ff Society. 

ly quite To the Editor of the Literary 
such a Gazette. 

robable B « Dear Sir, 

become “J have great pleasure in com- 
ey shall  nlying with the wish you have ex- 
ist them iressed to me, that I would go into 
he room MH some details respecting the invention 
he very @ yhich I have communicated to the 
rfuldis. BH Royal Society, viz., the art of photo- 


genic drawing, or of forming pictures 
elescope HH ind images of natural objects by means 


but now HH of solar light. I do this the more 
ay have readily, on account of the interest with 
where, i which the scientific public have read 
8 every HH the accounts which have recently ap- 
st. Any HE peared respecting the discoveries of 
5 patent HM. Daguerre, of Paris, in some re- 
-and see spects identical with mine ; in others, 
; belbind HE think, materially different. Although 
donels Mj am very far indeed from being of 
— the opinion, that 
in auto. Ae | Chance rules supreme in the affairs of 
difficult meet 
forgery, @ yet, I cannot help thinking that a 
~ @ very singular chance (or mischance) 
ed ninth his happened to myself, viz. that, 
nces the #% after having devoted much labour 
sublime # and attention to the perfecting of this 
ed from @ invention, and having now brought 
8 regi it, as I think, to a point in which 
ing, an it deserves the notice of the scien- 
ons. “lim tific world—that exactly at the mo- 
f Babel ment when I was engaged in draw- 
siness ing up an account of it to be presented 
likewise, tothe Royal Society, the same inven- 


gic: 


tion should be announced in France. 
Under these circumstances, by the 
advice of my scientific friends, I imme- 
diately collected together such speci- 
mens of my process as I had with me 
im town, and exhibited them to public 
wew at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tution. My written communication 
tothe Royal Society was, from its 
h, necessarily deferred to the 
week following. These steps I took, 
not with the intention of rivalizing with 
M. Daguerre in the perfection of his 
sses (of which Finewr nothing, 
tam ready to believe all that Biot 
and Arago have stated in their praise), 
batto preclude the possibility of its 
being said that I had borrowed the 
from him, or was indebted to him, 
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Si Si nas fais isi earn mee 
Birnet’s Cartoons. © 885. 


or any one, forthe means of overcom- 
ing the principal difficulties. As the 
process of M. Daguerre is at present a 
profound secret, even at Paris, it is 
evident that no one could imitate him 
here, or exhibit pictures formed in the 
same way, or depending on the same 
optical principles, who was not already 
fully acquainted with a secret, not 
indeed the same, but similar or tanta- 
mount to his. That M. Daguerre’s 
pictures will stand the effect of time, 
is, I suppose, the fact, though I do not 
find it expressly mentioned in the re- 
port of M. Arago, (Comptes Rendus, 
7th January). My own have stood 
between three and four years; I 
therefore consider that the principles 
of the art are firmly laid. Many instru- 
ments have been devised, at various 
times, for abridging the labour of the 
artist in copying natural objects, and 
for insuring greater accuracy in the 
design than can be readily attained 
without such assistance. Among these 
may be more particularly mentioned . 
the camera obscura and the camera 
lucida, which are familiar to most 
persons; certainly very ingenious and 
beautiful instruments, and in many 
circumstances eminently useful, espe- 
cially the latter. Yet are there many 
persons who do not succeed in using 
them, and, I believe, few are able to do 
so with great success, except those 
who, in other respects, are skilled in 
drawing. Up to acertain point, these 
inventions are excellent ; beyond that 
point they do not go. They assist 
the artist in his work, they do not 
work for him. They do not dispense 
with his time, nor with his skill, nor 
with his attention. All they can do 
is to guide his eye and correct his 
judgment ; but the actual performance 
of the drawing must be hisown. From 
all these prior ones, the present inven- 
tion differs totally in this respect 
(which may be explained in a single 
sentence), viz. that, by means of this 
contrivance, it is not the artist who 
makes the picture, but the picture 
which makes ifse/f. All that the artist 
does is to dispose the apparatus before 
the object whose image he requires; 
he then leaves it fora certain time, 
greater or less, according to circum. 
stances. At the end of the time, he 
returns, takes out his picture, and finds 
it finished. The agent in this opera- 
tion is solar light, which being thrown 
by a lens upon a sheet of prepared 
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paper, stamps upon it the image of 
the object, whatever that may chance 
to be, which is placed before it. The 
very foundation of the art, therefore, 
consists in this—eminently curious— 
natural fact, viz. that there exists a 
substance so sensitive of light, as to 
be capable of receiving even its faint 
impressions. The whole possibility 
of the process depends upon this ; for, 
if no such substance existed in rerum 
‘natura, the notion of thus copying 
objects would be nothing more than 
a scientific dream. Moreover, it is 
not sufficient that the paper should be 
so sensitive as to receive the impres- 
sions of external objects ; it is requisite 
also, that, having received them, it 
should retain them; and, moreover, 
that it should be insenstble with regard 
to other objects to which it may be 
subsequently exposed. The necessity 
of this is obvious, for otherwise, new 
impressions would be received, which 
would confuse and efface the former 
ones. But it is easier to perceive the 
necessity of the thing required than to 
attain to its realization. And this has 
hitherto proved a most serious obstacle 
to those who have experimented with 
this object in view. This was one of 


the few scientific enquiries in which 
Sir Humphry Davy engaged, upon 


which fortune did not smile. Either 
his enquiries took a wrong direction, 
or else, perhaps, the property sought 
for was of so singular a nature, that 
there was nothing to guide the search ; 
or, perhaps, he despaired of it too 
soon. However this may bg, the 
result undoubtedly was, that the 
attempt proved unsuccessful, and it 
was abandoned. As Sir Humphry 
Davy himself informs us, “ no at- 
tempts have as yet been successful.”’ 
These words are quoted from his own 
account, in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution, 1802. The subject then 
dropped, and appears to have been no 
more spoken of for upwards of thirty 
years; when, in 1834, unaware of 
Davy’s researches, I undertook a 
course of experiments with the same 
object in view. I know not what good 
star seconded my efforts. After various 
trials, I succeeded in hitting upon a 
method of obtaining this desideratum. 
By this proeess it is possible to destroy 
the sensibility of the paper, and to 
render it quite insensible. After this 
change it may be exposed with safety 
to the light of day ; it may cven be 
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placed in the sunshine; 
specimens which have been left an 

in the sun without having received ap 
apparent deterioration. A fact, there. 
fore, is thus established, which ig not 
without its importance in a theoretical 
point of view, besides its more imme. 
diate application to purposes of utility, 
With this kind of paper, eminently gus. 
ceptible of being acted upon by light, 
and yet capable of losing that property 
when required, a great number of en. 
rious performances may readily be ag. 
complished. The most remarkable of 
these is undoubtedly the copying the 
portrait of a distant object, as the. 
gade of abuilding, by fixing itsimagein 
the camera obscura ; but one, pee 
more calculated for universal use, is 
the power of depicting exact fac-simi. 
les of smaller objects, which are in 
the vicinity of the operator, such a 
flowers, leaves, engravings, &c., which 
may be accomplished with great faci. 
lity, and often with a degree of rapid. 
ity that is almost marvellous. The spe. 
cimens of this art, which I exhibited 
at the Royal Institution, though con. 
sisting only of what I happened to have 
with me in town, are yet sufficient to 
give a general idea of it, and to show 
the wide range of its applicability, 
Among them were pictures of flowers 
and leaves ; a pattern of lace ; figures 
taken from painted glass; a viewof 
Venice, copied from an engraving; 
some images formed by the solar mi- 
croscope, viz. a slice of wood very 
highly magnified, exhibiting the pores 
of two kinds, one set much sm 
than the other, and more numerous, 
Another microscopic sketch, exhibit 
ing the reticulations on the wing od 
an insect. Finally, various pictures, 
representing the architecture of my 
house in the country; all these made 
with the camera obscura, in the sum- 
mer of 1835. And this I believe to 
be the first instance on record of 4 
house having painted its own portrait. 
A person unacquainted with the pro- 
cess, if told that nothing of all this 
was executed by the hand, must ima 
gine that one has at one’s call the ge 
nius of Aladdin’s lamp. And, indeed, 
it may almost be said that this is some: 
thing of the same kind. It is a little 
bit of magic realized—of natural m2 
gic. You make the powers of nature 
work for you, and no wonder that 
your work is well and quickly done. 
No matter whether the subject be large 
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ther the flower branch which you wish 
to copy contains one blossom or one 
thousand; you set the instrument in 
action, the allotted time elapses, and 
you find the picture finished, in every 
art and in every minute particular. 
There is something in this rapidity 
and perfection of execution which is 
yery wonderful. But, after all, what 
is Nature but one great field of won- 
ders past our comprehension? Those, 
indeed, which are of every-day occur- 
rence do not habitually strike us, on 
account of their familiarity ; but they 
are not the less, on that account, es-. 
sential portions of the same wonderful 
whole. I hope it will be borne in 
mind by those who take an interest in 
this subject, that, in what I have hi- 
therto done, I do not profess to have 
perfected an art, but to have com- 
menced one, the limits of which it is 
not possible at present exactly to as- 
certain. I only claim to have based 
this new art upon a secure foundation : 
it will be for more skilful hands than 
mine to rear the superstructure.—I 
remain, dear sir, yours,” &¢. 
«¢ H. Fox Tatsor.” 


Now for some account of the French 
discovery. 

“ French Discovery— Pencil of Na- 
ture. — Who has not admired the splen- 
did and wonderful representations in 
the camera obscura ?—images so clear, 
sofull of life, so perfectly representing 
every object in nature. These living 
pictures, by traversing lens and mir- 
rors, are thrown down with double 
beauty on the table of the camera ob- 
seura by the radiant finger of light. 
The new art has been discovered to 
fix these wonderful images, which 
have hitherto passed away volatile— 
evanescent as a dream—to stop them, 
at our will, on a substance finely sen- 
sible to the immediate action of light, 
and render them permanent before our 
eyes, in traces represented by tints in 
perfect harmony on each point with 
different degrees of intensity. We 


‘Must not, however, believe, as has 


been erroneously reported to the pub- 
lic with respect to these [{ Parisian] 
experiments, that the proper colours 
of objects are represented in these 
Images by colours: they are only re- 
presented, with extreme truth, by light, 
and in every gradation of shade; ‘as 
an oil painting is given by a perfect 
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engraving, consisting of black lines ; 
or, perhaps, more akin to a design 
made with mathematical accuracy, and 
in aqua-tinta; for there are no cross- 
ings of lines in the designs by the 
pencil of nature: red, blue, yellow, 
green, &c., are rendered by combina- 
tions of light and shade—by demi- 
tints, more or less clear or obscure, 
according to the quantity of light in 
each colour. But, in these copies, the 
delicacy of the’ design—the purity of 
the forms—the truth and harmony of 
tone—the aerial perspective—the high 
finish of the’ details, are all expressed 
with the highest perfection. 

The formidable lens, which often 
betrays monstrosities in the most de- 
licate and aerial of our masterpieces, 
may here search for defects in vain. 
The creations of nature triumph. Far 
from betraying any defect, the highest 
magnifier only tends to show more 
clearly its vast superiority. At each 
step we find new objects to admire, 
revealing to us the existence of exqui- 
site details, which escape the naked 
eye, even in reality. Nor can this 
astonish us when the radiant light, 
which can only act according to the 
immutable laws of nature, substitutes 
its rays for the hesitating pencil of the 
artist. M. Daguerre has represented, 
from the Pont des Arts, and in a very 
small space, the whole bank of the 
Seine, including that part of the Louvre 
containing the grand gallery of pic- 
tures. Each line, each point, is ren- 
dered with a perfection quite unattain- 
able by all means hitherto used; he 
has also reproduced the darkness of 
Notre Dame, with its immense dra- 
peries and Gothic sculpture. He has 
also taken the view of a building in 
the morning at eight o’clock, at mid- 
day, and at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, during rain and in sunshine. 
Eight or ten minutes at most, in the 
climate of Paris, is sufficient ; but un- 
der a more ardent sun, such as that of 
Egypt, one minute will suffice. To 
artists and savans, who travel, and who 
often find it impossible to prolong 
their stay at interesting. places, this 
process must be most welcome. The 
French journals, and reports of pro- 
ceedings, however, admit that these 
admirable representations still leave - 
something to be desired as to effect, 
when regarded as works of art. — It is 
_singular, they observe, that the power 
which created them seems to have 
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abandoned them, and that these works 
of light want light. Even in those 
parts the most lighted, there is an ab- 
sence of vivacity and effect ; and it is 
to be allowed that, amidst all the har- 
mony of their forms, these views ap- 
pear subjected to the sober and heav 
tone of colour imparted by a d 
northern sky. It would appear that, 
by passing through the glasses of 
the optical arrangements of M. Da- 
guerre, all the views are uniformly 
clothed with a melancholy aspect, like 
that given to the horizon by the ap- 
proach ofevening. Motion, it is ob- 
vious, can never be copied; and the 
attempt to represent animals and shoe- 
blacks in action, consequently failed. 
Statuary is said to have been well de- 
fined, but, hitherto, M. Daguerre has 
not succeeded in copying the living 
physiognomy in a satisfactory manner, 
though he does not despair of success. 
It could not have escaped chemists 
that various chemical products are 
sensibly affected by light. Some gases 
may remain together in the dark 
without any effect, but a ray of light 
will cause instant explosion. Other 
bodies, such as the chloruret of silver, 
are modified in colour. It at first 
takes a violet tint, afterwards becomes 
black. This property would doubtless 
have suggested the idea of applying 
it to the art of design. But, by this 
method, the most brilliant parts of the 
object become discoloured, and the 
darker parts remain white. This pro- 
duces an effect contrary to fact ; and, 
again, the continued action of light tends 
to render the whole dark. Mr Talbot's 
method would seem to be based on 
the use of the salts of silver, with the 
addition of some substance or covering 
to prevent the further action of light 
after the design was complete. This 
discovery will doubtless make a great 
revolution in the arts of design, and, 
in a multitude of cases, will supersede 
old methods altogether inferior. The 
temporary interest of many may at first 
be affected ; but whatever has the true 
character of good, cannot essentially 
do mischief. The invention of print- 
ing soon gave employment to many 
more than were employed as copyists. 
Even in our own time, the substitution 
of steel plates for engraving, instead 
of copper, although fifty times as many 
copies may be taken from them, has, 
by the substitution of good engravings 
for indifferent ones, so extended the 
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demand, that more steel pl; 


now required than were formerly ygeq | ic 


of copper. ee 
We must add a few words with 7 
ference to science. This newly di 
covered substance, so easily acted 
upon by the rays of light, opens, 
wide field for photometric experiments 
which hitherto have been hopelg 
more particularly on the light of the 
moon. M. Arago recalls to oura 
tention some experiments made by 
himself, jointly with other philoso. 
phers, by which the light of the moon 
(300,000 times less than that of the 
sun) concentrated by the most power. 
ful glasses, gave no indication of ¢he 
mical action on the chloruret of silves, 
nor any sign of heat on the most del 
‘cate thermometer. We should he 
glad to know if any experiments have 
yet been made with the concentrated 
light of the moon on thermo-electrical 
apparatus, which may be constructél 
of extreme delicacy. The substane 
used by M. Daguerre is evidently 
sensible to the action of lunar light 
since, in twenty minutes, he can repite. 
sent, under the form of a white spel, 
the exact image of this luminary, © 
M. Biot, who, from the nature ¢f 
his labours in the fields of science, takes 
a lively interest in the diseoveryi 
question, anticipates much from “the 
means afforded by it to carry dit 
the analysis of some of the most del 
cate phenomena of nature. M. De 
guerre has, it is asserted, already dis 
covered some new properties of li 
on is still carrying on the investiga 
tion.” : 
Here, in truth, is a discovery launch 
ed upon the world, that must makea 
revolution in art. It is impossible, a 
first view, not to be amused at the 
sundry whimsical views the coming 
changes present. But, to speak more 
seriously, in what way; in what degree, 
will oon affected by it? Art isof 
two kinds, or more properly speaking, 
has two. walks, the imaginative and 
the imitative ; the latter may, indeed, 
greatly assist the former, but, in ‘the 
strictly imitative, imagination may net 
enter but todo mischief. They may 
be considered therefore, as the two 
only proper walks, It must be evident 
that the higher, the imaginative, cal- 
not immediately be affeeted by the 
new discovery—it is not tangible to 
its power—the poetry of the mind cat- 
not be submitted to this material pro- 

























ates animes; but there is a point of view in 
yhich it may be highly detrimental to 

genius, which, being but a power over 
ials, must collect with pains and 
labour, and acquire a facility of draw- 
ing, Now, it is manifest that, if the 
ytist can lay up a store of objects 
yithout the (at first, very tedious) pro- 
cess of correct drawing, both his mind 
md his hand will fail him; the mind 
will not readily supply what it does 


nade by fm vot know praetically and familiarly, 
philoso. fad the hand must be crippled when 
he moon MM brought to execute what it has not 
it of the previously supplied as a sketch. Who 
t power. fm Wil make elaborate drawings from 
1 Of che. fm statues or from life, if he can be sup- 
of silver, i plied in a more perfect, a more true 
ost deli. | manner, and in the space of a few 
ould. hy minutes, either with the most simple 
nts have i or the most complicated forms? How 
entrated i very few will apply themselves to a 
lectricg I itudgery, the benefits of which are to 
structed i be so remote, as an ultimate improve- 
abstang fm ment, and will forego for that hope, 
vidently jm Yhich genius may be most inclined to 
ir light, fm doubt, immediate ion? But if 
n repit. fm genius could really be schooled to 
ite spot, jm #vere discipline, the new discovery, 
ry. by new and most accurate forms, might 
ature of Mm greatly aid conception. If this view 
xe, takes Me becorrect, we may have fewer artists; 
very in fm butthose few, who will “ spurn-de. 
om the fm lights and live laborious days,” will 
Ty Ott [ utive at an eminence which no mo, 
ost del. fm dern, and possibly ne ancient master 
M. Da #@ has reached. 
dy dis But, in the merely imitative walk, 
f ji and that chiefly for scientific purposes, 
vestiga- draughts of machinery and objects of 
natural history, the praetice of art, as 
launch. ( itnow exists, will be nearly annihilated 
makea f ~it will be chiefly confined to the eo- 
ible, at [| louring representations made by the 
at the [| Yew instruments—for it is not pre- 
coming sumed that colour will be produced by 
k more fm ‘he new process. Our mere painters 
legree, fm °f views will be superseded, for our 
rt isof [ wtists have strangely dropped the 
aking, | Wings of their genius, and perched 
ve and fm themselves, as if without permission 
ndeed, enter, before the walls of every 
in ‘the ( ‘wn and city in Christendom, and of 
ay not jm sme out of it ; so much so, that after- 
y may ™ Senerations, judging of us from our 
e two M@ Views in annuals and other produc- 
vident [@ tions, may pronounce us to have been 
», cat [| proscribed race, not allowed to enter 
yy the # Within gates; pictorial lepers, com- 
ble to | Mitted to perform quarantine without, 
and in the face of the broad sun, if 


possible, to purify us. These mere 





view-makers will be superseded ; for 

tho, that ong values views, will nat 
prefer the entation to the 
less to be depended upon? We have se 
little taste for these things, that we 
shall say so much the better, if it does 
not throw many worthy and indus. 
trious men out of employment. Yet 
who is allowed to think of that in these 
days, when the great, the universal 
game of “ beggar my neighbour” is 
played and encouraged with such avi- 
dity? Then it remains to be consi- 
dered,— will taste be enlarged by this 
invention? Deo we not despise what 
is too easily attained? Is not the ad- 
miration of the world at once. the in- 
citement and the reward? Has it not 
greatly, mainly, a reference to our- 
selves? It is what man can do by his 
extraordinary manual dexterity that 
we are so prone to admire. 

People prefer a poor representation 
of an object made by a human hand to 
the beauty of the thing itself. ‘They 
will throw away a leaf, a flower, of 
exquisite beauty, and treasure up the 
veriest daub, that shall have the slight- 
est resemblance to it. We suspect our 
love—our admiration of art arises, in 
the first place, because it is art, and of 
man’s hand. This is a natural preju- 
dice, and one designed, probably, to 
bring the hands nature has given 
us to their utmost power. There are 
things so exquisitely beautiful, and 
at first sight acknowledged to be se by 
all, that it is surprising they are not in 
commonuse. For instance, the camera 
obscura—how perfectly fascinating it 
is! Yet, how unsatisfied are people 
with it, beeause it is not of a human 
hand, and how seldom do people, even 
of taste, return, as it might have been 
expected they would, to the exhibition 
of it? Weare afraid something of this 
indifference will arise from the new 
invention. However beautiful may be 
the work produced, there will be no 
friend to be magnified, no great artist 
for the amateurs to worship with 
all the idolatry of their taste, or of 
their lack of it. The love of imita- 
tion, innate though it be, and so de- 
terminate in infant genius as it has 
ever shown itself, will undoubtedly be 
checked as mere idleness ; and, in lieu 
of improvement by practice, the young 
genius will be surfeited with amuse- 
ments which he has had no share in 
creating, and for whose excellence he 
has had no praise. If this view be 
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correct, it may be presumed that the 
number of artists will be greatly les- 
sened, and that a few will attain great- 
er excellence. 

Another question arises, will painters 
and engravers be equally affected? In 
the present view of the matter, fur we 
have not seen any announcement of a 
power of making impressions ad in/i- 
nitum, though in certain cases of fixed 
objects, and with fixed light and shade 
something of this kind may be looked 
to; yet, for practical purposes, it is 
probable that the engraver will even 
morethan ever beindemand. Wehope 
it may be so, for it is in this way prac- 
tice in drawing will still be required ; 
and without. practice in drawing, we 
can have no painters. Yet, when one 
thinks of the possible power of copying 
pictures—in having fac-similes, in all 
but colour, of Raphael and Correggio, 
one cannot but dread, in the midst of 
hope of the rich possession, the diminu- 
tion of so admirable an art. Weshould 
not have written this paper at all, had 
we not been led to it by the contempla- 
tion of the effects of this new discovery 
onengraving, though we have not come 
very direct to our object. We had been 
disgusted beyond measure, with the 
vile, trashy, flashy, and presuming 
things, so impudently staring out of 
our printsellers’’ windows, and had 
retired home to refresh our eyes and 
taste with a recent purchase, Burnet’s 
cartoons. We began to speculate on 
what would be the difference between 
these and traascripts from the new 
invention. If we are to have the true 
handling of Raphael, we must be satis- 
fied—but it is difficult to persuade our- 
selves that we haveit not in these prints 
of Burnet. Their freedom is delightful 
—no further finishis wanted; wecould 
not look at the elaborate hair-splitting 
engravings of these cartoons, after 
these bold expressive plates ; and here, 
the world may have before them for a 
few shillings excellent representations 
of the finest things by the best of mas- 
ters—so cheap, and, at the same time, 
so very good, that to be without them, 
having seen them, will argue a lack 
of feeling of the best art. Now, that 
no one may think this a puff for the 
benefit of Mr Barnet, we positively 
declare it is not, that we know not, and 
never saw that eminent engraver in our 
_ lives; but we have long known his 

works, and valued his knowledge of art, 
which he has indefatigably endeavour- 


ed to engraft upon the publics weh 
often purposed to review his works, 
and probably to question some of his _ 
theories, rather as imperfect, however, 
than wrong. But thatis little to the 
purpose ; we thank him for these fing 
specimens of his art, and think the 
public greatly indebted to him. The 
four plates are now before us; 
Christ's Charge to Peter, Elymas the 
Sorcerer struck Blind, Paul Preach. 
ing at Athens, and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes. 

The Cartoons are too well known to 
require description or criticism at any 
length. There is nothing more te. 
markable about them than their sim. 
plicity. They are so perfectly unas. 
suming in themselves, so destitute of 
all pretension of art, and yet so full of 
all its reality, that you look at them 
long, without thinking anything can 
be said concerning them. They have 
the most matter-of-fact air — yet is 
their arrangement, notwithstanding, 
of wondrously artful accomplishment, 
The perfect union of part with part, 
and preservation of the whole as one 
subject (we speak of each separate pic. 
ture), shows the highest skill ; but were 
this visible at first, the naturalness 
would have been injured. Here is 
Christ's Charge to Peter. It is one 
subject; the charge to Peter, and the 
other disciples are included in. the 
group as in the injunction. There 
are two parties in this command, Christ 
and his sheep—Peter and his brother 
disciples. They are accordingly so 
grouped, that there can be no mistak- 
ing their separateness, and yet. the 
oneness of the subject is preserved, 
On one extremity are the sheep, the 
heavenly charge; on the other extre- 
mity, the boat and water, the worldly 
and present occupation of the disciples. 
There is a peculiar sanctity in Christ 
standing apart; the pointing of one 
hand to the sheep connects them with 
him; the other hand and extended 
arm, nearly touching the key in St 
Peter's hand, connects our Lord with 
the disciples. The arrangement, even 
in minutize, is more nice and artificial 
than one could at first suppose; for 
instance, if (omitting even the con- 
sideration of the subject) the hand of 
Christ, in dark shade, was not so dis- 
tinctly extended over the sheep, the 
whole figure would, be isolated, and 
the whole passage from the figure to 
the end, including the sheep, supet- 
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fluous ; and so at the other pede of 
ed 


* the picture, were there a too marked 
and abrupt outline of the terminating 


figure, the picture would, somewhat 
hardly, end there ; but the group must 
be connected with their employment, 
and that is artificially done by the dra- 
pery of that figure breaking the line 
which would otherwise terminate it, 
and carried beyond and immediately 
over the projection of the boat. And 
this not only answers the purpose in 
either case, but by the very sameness, 
almost repetition of the: manner of 
doing it, even when the art is discover- 
ed, impresses the mind with the sim- 
plicity of the whole. Another very 
striking thing in the arrangement is, 
the distance from Christ to St Peter, 
being as if measured from Christ to 
the end of the picture, which includes 
the sheep; so that (if we may so 
speak) the two parts in the covenant 
are clearly, at first view, set forth ; and 
then, that the whole of the disciples 
may be one group, and equally con- 
nected with Peter, their head in this 
instance, and Christ, the larger mass, 
those pressing forward, are admirably 
united with the rest, by the upright 
central figure, and one of that part of 
the group. mentioned, with the head 
turned towards him. Even in the very 
back-ground, the parts are not without 
object; the tall building over the heads 
of the last-mentioned figures directs 
the eye to them, and from them to 
either side, and so to them jointly as 
a whole. : Du Bos has been censured, 
for too easily, in this picture, distin- 
guishing the character of Judas, who 
had hanged himself and could not have 
been present, and there are certainly 
but eleven disciples,—yet the charac- 
ter of the figure, evidently alluded to, 
must, we think, strike every one as of a 
sinister cast, and it is remarkable that 
the figure is grasping a bag. 

The same clear arrangement is made 
in that of Paul Preaching at Athens, 
St Paul perfectly stands alone, al- 
though the figures are all about him,— 
and so his audience, though of several 
parts, are one group. The figure stand- 
ing up, facing St Paul, is the key of 
that whole group; and the figure be- 
hind him, and those in the opposite 
corner, bring the whole subject, as it 
were, round in a circle, and make ‘it 
one, by connecting all its parts. We 
could dwell at. great length on these 
sort of arrangements, which are infinite, 
to show that, though they appear so 
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simple, there is in them the most con- 
-summate skill. Here, again, is Elymas ° 
the Sorcerer. - Nothing can be more 
distinct than the two parts—even as 
in a court of justice: on the one side 
Paul, on the other Elymas,—you see 
nothing at first but these two—the one 
to utter the awful punishment from 
God, the other at the same instant to 
feel it. The accessaries are but ac- 
cessaries, and attest it. And mark 
how they are connected with the 
principal figures. The effect upon 
Sergius Paulus was to be told; how 
open, then, is the space between him 
and Saul and Elymas—and how very 
remarkably are all the hands in this 
picture connected, and all finally tend 
to the denunciation, or rather the 
marking the instant effect. of the 
denunciation, on the sorcerer. The 
hand of Saul uttering the curse is in 
strong light, it reaches, not in perspec- 
tive but in fact, to the right hand of 
Sergius Paulus, whose left is towards 
Elymas, and thence all the hands are 
directed to the sorcerer but one, that 
of a woman, whose finger points to 
Saul—and thus, here again, one extre- 
mity of the picture communicates with 
the other: nor are the hands of the 


sorcerer himself to be forgotten, which 
connect the proconsul with the apostle. 
There is precisely the same compli- 
cated arrangement and apparent sim- 
plicity in the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, Christ is still apart—the worker 


of the miracle. The group, though in 
separate boats, is still one group, they 
are connected by one figure, which, in 
the arrangement belongs to both; the 
very light and shade is made subservi- 
ent to this object, and hence the great 
simplicity. We know these remarks 
may be considered technical, and do not 
reach the greater merits of these won- 
derful pictures—they are intended to 
be so, because, if they are technically 
true, they are of value to those who may 
not have made similar observations ; . 
and may lead them to make others 
of the kind, by which we are quite 
sure their admiration will be increased, 
And we cannot but add, that, in the 
prints of the day, beautifully executed 
and very costly, you will scarcely ever 
see this art of arrangement practised. 
It is often hard to say what is the sub- 
ject—what the principal figure, where _ 
there are many claimants—what is the 
character of beauty designed, where 
the stern and the meretricious are 
blended in confusion. : 









Tue lives of actors are entitled to 
all the natural value that can belong to 
variety and vivacity of adventure, to 
' pleasantry adopted as a profession, 
and to an habitual intercourse with all 
that is strange, showy, and original 
in society. They sometimes have 
another and a higher use. If they, in 
their darker instances, exhibit fine 
faculties abused and brilliant oppor- 
tunities sacrificed to personal -vices, 
they also, and not seldom, exhibit 
manliness and self-control, steady per- 
severance under severe difficulties, and 
the comforts, and even the honours of 
eld age, achieved through impedi- 
ments which might have broken down 
the integrity, or wearied the fortitude 
of many a prouder name. 

Within these few years, “ Lives” 
of the principal performers of the last 
half century have appeared. It is not 
to be doubted that they have made a 
very pleasing addition to our biogra- 
phical stores. They have recalled the 
shapes and voices of a race of men, 
whose memory is proverbially fleet- 
ing ; they have largely added to the 
gay and harmless anecdotes of private 
life; and they have unquestionably 
supplied many a picture of the past, 
which could have been preserved in no 
other keeping, and which will be receiv- 
ed with interest and use by the future. 

Joun Bannister was born at Dept- 
ford, May 12, 1760. He was singu- 
larly fortunate in his whole career. 
Thrown on the stage in boyhood, he 
continued the especial favourite of 
that very fickle mistress, the English 

blic, for five-and-thirty years—grew 
in reputation from year to year—saw 
no rival in his own delightful style— 
suffered no reverse of personal suc- 
cess, and no personal casualty—retain- 
ed his fine perceptions, and acquired 
skill until the time, and long after the 
time, when the stage required them 
no more—retired in the midst of pub- 
lic regret—in his retirement lived in 
competence, quiet, and respectability — 
and at the age of seventy-six, in full 
— of his faculties, his good- 

umour, and the respect of all who 
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had ever known him, died without 4 
pang. Old wisdom will say that there 
was a reason for all this. His grand. 
mother, immediately on his birth, had 
snatched a silver spoon from the side. 
board, and put it to the infant's mouth, 
The old proverb has seldom been more 
strictly verified, 

Fate seems to have marked him for 
the theatre. His father Charles was 
an actor, and, like himself, an especial 
favourite. Charles was the son of an 
officer in the victualling departmentat 
Deptford. A company of strollers 
tempted his young ambition to try the 
stage. His fine figure, handsome face, 
and buoyant spirits, were strong qua- 
lifications. He offered himself to 
Drury Lane—was rejected by the ma- 
nager—again made the circuit of the 
country—and attracting the notice of 
Trote, by that eccentric yet remark- 
able wit, was brought back to Lon. 
don. The life of the stage is memo- 
rable for the mistakes made by clever 
men relative to their own powers, and 
the circumstances which finally point 
out where their talents lie. Charles 
had conceived himself to be born for 
tragedy ; and, during some time, he 
played tragic heroes of all ranks, from 
the Richards and Romeos, down to 
those humbler victims of love and 
ambition, who die without having the 
honour of breaking hearts or sub- 
verting dynasties. Accident disco- 
vered to the tragedian that he could 
sing, and that he had a remarkably 
sonorous yet sweet voice. Singing 
was then the delight of the day in 
private life ; mimicry has always been 
the enjoyment of the people in publie. 
Charles had a fine voice, a fine taste, 
and a copious recollection of traits 
and tones. His song became an imi- 
tation, sometimes serious, oftener bur- 
lesque, of the principal singers of the 
period. In both he was excellent, 
Garrick once took Giordini, the fa- 
mous violinist, to. hear his imitations 
of Tenducci and Champneyo. The 
violinist declared the imitation per- 
fect ; sarcastically remarking, however, 
that “it had one fault,—the voice of 





~ Memoirs of John Bunnister, Comedian. By John Adolphus, Esq. In two 
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1889.) | 
the mimie was better than that of 
either of the originals.” 

It was once the habit of all actors, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of 
the greatest among them—Garrick, 
to be in debt. They habitually lived 
like butterflies, or any other glittering 
creation which was made for a sum- 
mer, and never thought of any thing 
beyond the day of sunshine. This has 

assed away with other fashions of the 
ast century, and some of our contem- 
poraries have even exhibited the miser 
as faithfully off the stage as on. But 
we have never heard of a wit, ancient 
or modern, whether in the days of 
our fathers or our own, who had not 
‘his distresses like a lord.” Whether 
it is that wit is the antipodes to pru- 
dence—that the expenditure of the fan- 
cy runs away with all of the brain that 
belongs to calculation—that the organ 
of pleasantry withers the organ of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; or that 
nature, in giving this most brilliant of 
all qualities, balances her bounty by 
subtracting common sense, the fact 
is certain, that no wit ever eseaped 
being embarrassed in his circumstan- 
ces. Charles Bannister gave his share 
of evidence to the maxim. He wasa 
capital wit, and he was always in diffi- 
culties. A pleasantry of his told both. 
At the time when all the world were 
talking of the death of Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, in 1781, who was poisoned 
by laurel water-—‘ Poh,” said Charles, 
“don’t tell me of your laurel leaves ; 
I fear none but a bay-leaf!”’ (bailiff.) 

His wit was so redundant, that he 
could afford to throw it away even 
upon his son. John, when a mere lad, 
had exhibited a singular fondness for 
drawing, and used to sketch heads 
cleverly, for each of which Charles 
gave him ashilling. On some occasions 
the young artist wanted the shilling 
without having the head to produce. 
He would make some alteration in an 
old performance, and present it for the 
customary reward. © Charles, rather 
dunned in one of those instances, and 
surprised, perhaps, to find that he had 
created the dun in his own family, 


‘exclaimed, “ Why, hang it, Jack, you 


are just like an ordinary ; come when 
you will, it is always a shilling a 
HEAD.” 

But Jack was a seedling of the same 
— and knew _ to "= 
the pleasantry fres inted. nce, 
when he had caused his father some 





393 
slight irritation, the offence was mark- 
ed by ‘ Jack, I’ll cut you off with x 
shilling.” ‘1 wish, father,” said Jack, 
‘ you would give it to me now.” His 
father, delighted at the kindred spirit, 
gave him much more than he had 
asked, 

The ruling passion sometimes deve- 
lopes itself slowly, but sometimes 
bursts through all circumstances, 
Young Bannister had been intended fer 
a painter, and sent to study atthe Royal - 
Academy, but there he made himself 
remarkable by practical jokes. As 
Nollekens afterwards observed, he 
used to frighten old John Moser ter- 
ribly with his tragedy tricks. Moser 
was the keeper of the Academy. The 
more regular artists were said to be 
glad when he left them. His face 
tiousness put them out of their way, 
but he was probably a favourite ; and, 
when he had fully abandoned the pre- 
fession, old Moser himself took a whole 
box to patronize his first appearance 
on the stage. The theatre, of course, 
was to Bannister not what it is to so 
many others, a new world. He had 
constantly followed his father te the 
green-room, where his liandsome face 
and lively manners had already ob- 
tained for him the soubriguet of Cu- 
pid. Even managerial majesty had 
for him but few alarms. From his 
boyish days he had been a carrier-of 
messages from his father to Garrick, 
and had been accustomed to see that 
singular person in all his variety of 
moods. Garrick seems to have been 
the actor in a more entire sense than 
any man within the memory of the 
stage. He was acting in every thought 
and gesture, in every hour and occa- 
sion of life. When the boy bronght 
the letter, the manager would some+ 
times put on a frowning countenance, 
and affect anger ; at others affect deaf- 
ness ; at others lose his articulation and 
hesitate, or suddenly throw every fea- 
ture into grotesque convulsion ; and 
then, when he found his young spec. 
tator on the point of laughing in his 
face, he would finish the farce by a 
burst of unrestrained merriment. Ban- 
nister was but eighteen when he com: 
menced his theatrical life. Nature 
had been liberal in her gifts: he was 
of good height, well formed, with a 
remarkably brilliant though small eye, 
and a voice, which, though not musi- 
cally effective, was at once clear, and 
sweet, and speaking. Dancing was 
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394. Bannister the Comedian. [Ma 


then, as now, the universal accom- 
plishment, and fencing essential to the 

‘gentleman. Bannister possessed both, 
and frequently exhibited them with 
grace and dexterity. 

To have seen Garrick, to have 
known him—and, above all, to have 
enjoyed his personal notice—wasa dis- 
tinction which seems to have made an 
extraordinary impression on all his 
contemporaries. Bannister, in some 
of the recitations which he delivered 
in his tours, described his first inter- 
view with this genius, so astounding 
to novices. Bannister’s imitation of 
manner was always remarkable, and 
he. was said to give Garrick to the 
life. His story was in this style :— 

*¢] was a student of painting in the 
Royal Academy, when.I was intro- 
duced to Mr Garrick, under whose su- 
perior genius the British stage bloom- 
ed and flourished beyond all former 
example. In my first interview with 
him I expressed my desire of quitting 

’ the study I then pursued for the stage. 
After frequent visits to him, he was 
pleased to say that he perceived a—a 
—a something in me which conveyed 
a—a promise, a—an indication of thea- 
trical talent: and here I am led into 
animitation—I beg pardon—I mean an 
humble attempt at imitation of his 
manner in private. He had a sort of 
a—a—a kind of a—a hesitation in his 
speech,—a habit of indecision which 
never marked his public exertions. 

‘One morning I was shown into 
his dressing-room, where he was be- 
fore the glass, preparing to shave; a 
white nightcap covered his forehead, 
his chin and cheeks were enveloped 
in soap-suds, a razor-cloth was placed 
upon his left shoulder, and he turned 
and smoothed his shining blade upon 
the strop with as much dexterity as if 
he had been a barber at the Horse 
Guards, and shaved for a penny ; and 
Llonged for a beard, that I might imi- 
tate his incomparable method of hand- 
ling the razor. 

« «Eh! well—what—young man— 
so—eh ?—(this was to me)—so you are 
still for the stage? Well, now—what 
— do you—should you like to— 
eh ?’ 

_ © «T should like to attempt Hamlet, 
sir.’ 

«“*« Eh! what? Hamlet the Dane! 
Zounds—that’s a bold—have you 
studied the part?’ . 

s¢ © T have, sir.’ 


a ak 


«¢* Well, don’t mind my shaving . 


speak the speech—the speech to the 
ghost—I can hear you,—never mind 
my shaving.’ 

«* After a few hums and haws, and 
a disposing of my hair so that it might 
stand on end, E 


* Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ 


I supposed my father’s ghost before 
me, armed cap-a-pie, and off I started: 


‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!’ 


he wiped the razor— 


‘Be thou a spirit of health or goblin 
damned,’ ; 


he strapped the razor— 


«Bring with thee airs from heaven or 
blasts from hell, 


he shaved on— 


‘Thou com’st in such a questionable 
shape, 
That I will speak to thee!’ 


he took himself by the nose— 


‘ T’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane. O answer me! 


Let me not burst in ignorance.’ : 


He lathered on. I concluded, but 
still continued my attitude, expecting 
prodigious praise ; when, to my eter- 
nal mortification, he turned quick upon 
me, brandishing the razor, and thrust- 
ing his half-shaved face close to miné, 
he made such horrible mouths at me, 
that I thought he was seized with in- 
sanity, and I was more frightened at 
him than at my father’s ghost. He 
exclaimed in a tone of ridicule, 


‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us ! 


Yaw, waw, waw, waw.’—The abash- 
ed Prince Hamlet became shecp- 
ish, and looked more like a clown 
than the grave-digger. He finished 
shaving, put on his wig, and, with a 
smile of good nature, took me by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Come, young—eh! 
let’s now. see what we can do.’ He 
spoke the speech ; and how he spoke 
it those who have heard him can never 


forget.” 


Bannister’s imitations were always 
excellent. His handsome counte- 
nance, his graceful figure, and his 
natural bonhommie gave admirable 
effect to his skill in this species of 
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rtraiture. He had all the vivacity 
was a 
great imitator. His propensity was 
so strong, that he was perpetually 
imitating some one or other, as if 
unconsciously, In private life, he 
gave the happiest resemblances of all 
his friends; in public, he gave por- 
traits of the living actors, touching 
every peculiarity, yet without offence, 
Foote was dexterous, but unsparing ; 
he touched not foibles, but deformities; 
and accordingly contrived to make 
himself dreaded by one half of his 
acquaintance, and hated by the other. 
On this mimic, Churchill, who hated 
and yet resembled him, laid the lash, 
in these vigorous lines :— 


“ Doth a man stutter, look asquint, or halt, 
Mimics draw humour out of nature’s fault, 
With personal defects their mirth adorn, 
And hang misfortune out to public scorn. 
Even I, whom nature cast in hideous 
mould, 
And having made, she trembled to behold, 
Beneath a load of mimicry may groan, 


And find that nature’s errors are my own.” 


Bannister’s good-nature was once 
exercised strongly on this subject. 
Nothing is more difficult than for an 
actor to give up any thing by which, 
he makes what is technically called 
“ ahit;’’ or, if there be a superior dif- 
ficulty, it is to prevail on himself to 
give up a successful caricature. Bens- 
ley, the actor, was a public favourite 
in the higher parts of tragedy, but his 
pompous manner, lofty stride, and the 
general and unnatural stateliness, 
which once were deemed essential to 
the kings and heroes of the stage, of- 
fered attractive food to Bannister. Of 
course, Bensley frequently figured on 
the stage, when the true man was ab- 
sent. Vexed at this species of cele- 
brity, he begged to have the “ cha- 
racter withdrawn,” on the ground of 
its actual injury to him in his profes- 
sion, and Bannister gave it up without 
delay. After this, what becomes of 
the continence of Scipio ? 

But the singular versatility of his 
features entitled him to work other 
wonders, scarcely intelligible by men 
of more stubborn visages. Once -he 
thus copied in the life all the heads of 
a volume of Lavater. Simply placing 
himself in a position which enabled 
him to have a view of his own coun- 
tenance, he gave a succession of living 
likenesses of the passions through all 
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their varieties, from hatred to love, 
and of all-the degrees of intellect from 
idiocy up to genius. 

The course of theatres, like the 
course of true love, seldom has run 
smooth; and the expedients to restore © 
the smoothness of the current have 
been as numberless as they have been 
generally unsuccessful. We have seen 
balloons and_bull-fights come to the 
aid of Shakspeare; stag-hunts and 
horse-races summoned to revive ‘the 
jaded appetites of the lovers of comedy; 
farce and melodrama ; and, at- this 
moment, two theatres crowded, to see 
the feats of two menageries ; while 
Melpomene and Thalia are no where 
to be seen on earth, except fixed out- 
side the walls of Covent Garden 
Theatre. For this we attach not the 
slightest blame to the managers. It 
is the public taste. The public taste 
dictates to the: public servants, and, 
instead of lauding them as heroes, we 
should think them simpletons, for sas 
crificing themselves and their houses 
to the imaginary honour of the drama, 
Let the people choose better, and au- 
thors write better; and the managers 
will be as willing as either. Let it be 
the public command that nothing but 
French farces shall be suffered on the 
stage. Let the nobility desert the 
stage, and spend their patronage on 
the unnatural absurdities and exhaust- 
ing dongueurs of the Italian Opera, 
aud the process must go on, till the 
drama is made up as much of frivolity 
as the Queen’s Theatre is of paint and 
pasteboard. 

One of. the novel contrivances of 
Bannister’s early time, was the coali- 
tion (abhorred name) of the two great 
theatres. By this ridiculous and vexa- 
tious arrangement, the actors were to 
be transferred from house to house, 
as the exigencies of the night, or; as 
it seems, even of the house, might 
demand. Thustheactor wasalternately 
flung from the heights of tragedy into 
the depths of burlesque ; and the same 
performer might be dancing in all the 
antics of “ My Grandmother” at Drury 
Lane, within the hour in. which he 
had stalked before Hamlet, bringing 
with him “ airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell,” and making the Crown 
Prince’s hair stand on end. But this 
childish plan soon wearied the actors, 
next wearied the town; and, finally, 
before the end of the season, effectually 
wearied the managers, ee 


































































































































































































































































































In 1778, Bannister made his first 
in London, and in tragedy. 
Nothing could be more favourable 
than his introduction, except his asso- 
ciation, for Garrick was his tutor in 
the part of Zaphna, which he had 
resigned to the debutant, and his 
Palmira was the well known, then 
superlatively lovely, and perhaps then 
innocent, Mrs Robinson. Davies de- 
seribes this performance, “ as con- 
ceived justly, and with accuracy, and 
sometimes executed boldly and vigor- 
ously.” Poor Davies seldom ventured 
on any thing so distinct as this, yet 
two of his epithets are expletive. It 
is, however, evident, that he had not 
etration to discover the future man 
im the boy, however bold, or find out 
the first comedian of the coming age, 
in the trembling representative of 
Zaphna. But Zaphna had other dis- 
tinctions: it was the last part which 
Garrick ever played (he died January 
15, 1779), and it was the finale of old 
Sheridan’s Dublin theatre; his ma- 
nagement and his fortunes all being 
ruined by a riot, in which he had the 
absurdity to resist a whole audience,— 
and to resist them, if possible, for the 
greater absurdity of refusing to recite 
oa foolish lines out of a vapid 
play. 

But this season (1799) presented the 
public with a dramatic chef d'euvre, 
The Critic; a farce which has no 
title to the name, only because it de- 
serves a better. It has been long es- 
tablished so completely above rivalry, 
in its keenness of perception and 
happiness of satire, as to be almost 
wholly without even an imitator. 
Whether Sheridan constructed his 
piece as an instrument of torture for 
Cumberland, or, finding him fit it 
when it was made, screwed him in 
while the English language endures, 
fs a question which Sheridan could 
never be persuaded to solve. But 
neither in France nor Spain is there 
any thing so witty, so pungent, and 
so characteristic as the first act of The 
Critic. Cumberland certainly deserved 
to be taught that he could feel. He 
was a perpetual thorn in the side of 
every theatrical writer; a sneer and 
a scoff waited upon every man’s suc- 
cess. It is true that the sneer was ac- 
companied by a bow, and the scoff by 
a compliment, and both equally po- 
lished and contemptuous. But excel- 
lence was not to be forgiven, and Cum- 








hetleand was the “Agellé who Shell 
dispensed physic and fame. His an. 


tipathy to the young author of The 
Rivals, The Duenna, and the School: 


Sor Scandal, must have been incurable; 
and Sheridan, to show him the awk. 
wardness of indulging it, flung The 
Critic on him, like a swarm of hornets, 
to cling and sting till his authorship’ 
was tormented out of the theatre and 
out of the world. 

But what is the value of theatrical, 
criticism, especially from theatrical 
men, when Garrick, confessedly the 
prince of actors and the most experi« 
enced of all men in the public taste, 
actually cut up Hamlet, and presented: 
it in this mutilated form to the stage? 
Boaden, the biographer of the late. 
John Kemble, found the copy of this 
extraordinary work in his library, it 
having been given as a present from 
Mrs Garrick. He thus describes the 
massacre :—* Garrick cut out the 
voyage to England, and the execution 
of Rosinerantz and Guildenstern, who 
had made love to the employment, 
and marshalled his way to knavery.” 
This, perhaps, might be forgiven. 
But the adroit manager “cut out the 
funeral of Ophelia, with all the wis- 
dom of the prince and the jocularity 
of the grave-diggers.” For the pur- 
pose of condensing the action, “ Ham- 
let is made to burst in upon the king 
and court, when Laertes reproaches 
him with his father’s and sister's 
deaths. The exasperation of both is 
at its height; when the king inter- 
poses, and declares that his wrath at 
Hamlet's rebellious spirit, in not de- 
parting for England, shall fall heavy. 
Then feel you mine, says Hamlet, and 
stabs him.” The rest is huddled up 
with the rapidity of a scene-shifter. 
And all this was told, not in Shak- 
speare’s language, but in that of some 
adventurous genius in the manager's 
closet. The attempt to mend Shak- 
speare’s phraseology, however, was 
laughed at; and the play, thus im- 
proved, naturally returned to the dark- 
ness from which it came. Yet Gar- 
rick was rather vain of his alteration; 
and in a letter to Sir William Young, 
in 1773, he writes, that “his producing 
Hamlet with alterations was the most 
imprudent thing he ever did; but he 
had sworn that he would not leave the 
stage until he had rescued that noble 
play from all the rubbish of the fifth 
act:” adding, “the alteration was 
















received with general approbation, 
beyond my most vain expectations.” 
But this stigma was not to be left on 
the great bard. After Garrick’s death 
the play was restored; and it was 
among the laurels of young Bannister 
that he was appointed to perform the 
principal part. Still, the adherents of 
Garrick looked upon the restoration 
as an offence to his fame; and even 
twenty-four years after, as Bannister, 
one night in the green-room, happened 
to say to Waldron, “ Do you know 
who first restored the scene of the 
grave-diggers, and played Hamlet on 
the occasion?. It was I.”— Waldron 
replied, “‘ Yes, and you ought to have 
known better; had Garrick been alive 
he would have been angry with you ;” 
oddly adding, that if he should meet 
Garrick in a better place, his first ex- 
pression would be, I am glad to see 
you, Jack ; and his second, Why did 
you restore the grave-diggers ? 

Yet, to the best of players, the life 
of the stage is what is termed “ up- 
hill work,” and Bannister had, for many 
years, his share of the drudgery. The 
chief torture of a clever actor must be 
to play a dull part; and Bannister’s 
cleverness often actually fixed him in 
parts which no man could play with 
effect, because few but himself could 
play them at all. One of those un- 
happy characters, Lord Falbridge, in 
The English Merchant, a comedy 
by the elder Colman, was thus fas- 
tened on him, and he seems to have 
inherited a kind of uniform of dulness 
for this. and similar parts. ‘ There 
was,” says one of his chroniclers, “a 
very persevering sky-coloured suit of 
laced clothes lugged out of the Hay- 
market wardrobe on such occasions ; 
and Jack Bannister, in his light-blue 
and silver, with a sword by his side, 
was, to all play-goers at this time, as 
infallible a token of a clever young 
actor in a bad part, as deep mourning 
isa sign of death in a family.” 

In 1783, Bannister did, perhaps, the 
wisest of the many wise things of his 
life—he married. The lady was a 
Miss Harper, a singer at the Haymar- 
ket, with a sweet voice, a pretty face, 
and an honest fame. The general 
prognosties of the world were rather 
against the lady’s wisdom on the occa- 
sion. ‘* That poor girl,” said they, 
‘‘has saved some money, and that 
thoughtless fellow will'squander it all. 

Her fortune will afford a short period 








of pleasure, and then her talents must 
be taxed to support his dissipation.” 
The prognostics were untrue. Bane 
nister’s thoughtlessness of manner 
never corrupted his heart. His life 
was domestic, and public feeling was 
never outraged by any deviation from 
the conduct of a husband. 
But the great luminary of the theatre 
in our generation was now to arise; 
In 1782, Sarah Siddons appeared in 
Drury Lane. She had, some years 
before, made an attempt ; and so pre- 
carious is even the highest order ox 
ability when first exposed to the trials 
of the stage, that even Siddons had 
failed, had retired in discouragement, 
and seems to have thought of wholly 
abandoning the profession. But she 
now felt her genius, and at her first 
step on the boards (October 10, 1782), 
seized on all the celebrity that the 
the boards can give. In this season 
of triumph, the circle of her perform- 
ances was remarkably limited,—-Isa- 
bella, in which she had made her first 
appearance, Euphrasia, Jane Shore, 
Calista, Belvidera, and Zara. 
The enthusiasm with which she was 
received was boundless and universal: 
The theatre was railed off, a part of 
the pit being converted into boxes, 
The fronts of the galleries were 
secured, at an early hour for ladies, 
and crowds, every night, were obliged 
to retire from the doors. When the 
tragedy was ended, the great majority 
of the audience went away, unable to 
sit out the afterpiece, or disdaining to 
mingle their high-raised recollections 
with any thing that cou/d follow. :The 
old playgoers attempted to make faint 
battle for the fame of the Cibbers, 
Crawfords, and Yateses: but it was 
hopeless; the extraordinary woman 
before them combined all past exeel- 
lencies, and the critics forgot their 
own recollections in applause. All 
this, in the present state of the stage, 
must seem extravagant. Yet even — 
this does injustice only by its inade»  ~ 
quacy. The power of Siddons is m- 
conceivable but by those who have 
seen her. Uniting singular beauty 
with grace in her early life, she won 


the heart before she spoke. Whenshe 


spoke, she penetrated it. Her voice 
was at once incomparably sweet and 


powerful, her conception instinetively — ; 


true ; and the result of the whole com 


bined was a tragic faculty which‘ex 


ercised the most singular and unlimited 
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force over every ‘feeling. _ No other 
actress perhaps ever possessed such a 
spell for dissolving her whole audience 
into a passion of tears—for creating 
such mingled pain and delight—and, 
without the slightest exaggeration on 
her part, throwing hundreds and thou- 
_ sands of hearts, by a single gesture or 
even a single look, into something lit- 
tle short of convulsion. Of course, 
- all the favours that success brings 
in its train poured in upon this pre- 
eminent performer. Her salary was 
instantly raised—she had two benefits 
in the season—and, as one of the most 
gratifying marks of public honour 
that could be offered, the bar raised a 
subscription, presented with anaddress, 
of his accustomed eloquence, by the 
celebrated Erskine. 

The fame of the actress brought 
forward her brothers, Stephen and 
John Kemble. Both took high ground 
at their first step; both had acquired 
a name in the provincial theatres ; but, 
unluckily, there was one name which 
preceded both, yet was appropriated 
to neither. ‘‘ The great Mr Kemble 
is engaged—is coming—is come,” was 
the phrase: all was perplexity. But 
a London season settles every thing. 
Stephen Kemble played Shakspeare’s 
characters with the greatest rotundity 
of stomach ever seen before on the me- 
tropolitan stage. John played them 
majestically, if coldly, and with‘ force, 
if not with nerve. The distinction 
was thenceforth clear, between the 
*¢ great” Mr Kemble and the “ big” 
Mr Kemble. John’s first appearance 
in London was at Covent Garden, in 
Hamlet (30th October, 1783). 

The novelty of the season was 
General Burgoyne’s Comedy, Zhe 
Heiress, the fashionable product of 
a man of fashion; neither inelegant 
nor unnatural, yet too commonplace 
for character, and too feeble for inter- 
est. Like other new fashions, it 
lived its season, and then was inca- 
pable of return. It is\mentioned here, 
chiefly for the sake of Mrs Inchbald’s 
remark. The subject seems to have 
given pungency to a_ pen seldom 
guilty of either point or precision. 
*« Burgoyne was complete in medio- 
crity. He sent the most pathetic 
accounts from America of the surren- 
der of his whole army.. The style 
charmed every body, but he had better 
have beaten the enemy and misspelt 
every word of his despatch; for so, 


—, the great Duke of } 
orough would have 
one and the other.” 


There are few anecdotes told in fa: ' 


vour of Foote’s magnanimity ; yet one 
deserves to be told. The epilogue to 
his farce of The Minor contained a 
burlesque of the style and manner of the 
well-known Whitfield, under the title 
of Dr Squintem. During the run of 
the farce, it happened that Whitfield 
died. The epilogue was withdrawn. 
On its being loudly called for by the 
audience, Foote came forward, and 
said, that he was incapable of holding 
up the dead to ridicule. i 

The claims of the patent theatres 
have always been a source of jealousy. 
At this period, Palmer, an actor of 
some reputation, attempted to try their 
strength by setting up a theatre in 
the Tower district, which he called 
the Royalty Theatre ; his pretension 
being founded on the idea that the 
district called the Tower Hamlets 
was Royalty, that the lieutenant. 
governor of the Tower had there the 
rights of the King at Westminster, 
and that this officer had been unwise 
enough to grant him a license. No- 
thing could be more unquestionable 
than that this license was in the teeth 
of the law, and the vagrant act (17th 
George II.) gave a.summary power 
of imprisonment to the justice of the 
peace, before whom any performers 
should be brought, as an offender 
against the law. 
Braham made his first appearance. 
Palmer, in. the first instance, evaded 
prosecution by giving up the regular 
drama ; but the appearance of oppres- 
sion always produces popularity in 
England. The people crowded Pal- 
mer’s theatre, and he took good care 
not to leave them ignorant of his sense 
of injury. He was continually intro- 
ducing hits at what he called the seve- 
rity of the law. He lamented in a 
prologue, his restricted condition :— 


** Should I from Shakspeare but a scene 
retail, 
A moral sentence drags me to a gaol.” 


And, in a scene representing a vocal 
club, Bannister bore a conspicuous 
part in a glee to this effect : 


** Come, come,.my boys, lets sing a catch. 
Other voices. . 
‘¢ A match, a match ! 
One voice, 


** Beware of catchpoles, 








At this theatre, . 














You're a vagrant ;—'tis a fact ! 
Bannister. 
“ Stop !—stop! let me look at the act. 
(Having examined the book). 
I'm a gentleman !—. 
The one. 
“ Task your pardon, 
You're only such in Covent Garden. 
Bannister. 
* Curse your odious explanatian, 
Let us sing 
God save the King, 
And be loyal in spite of information.” 


Still the performances were not so 
guarded, but that an information was 
laid against Charles Bannister and 
some others for playing in entertain- 
ments of the stage, contrary to the 
statute ; and the justice, whose name 
was Staple, convicted and committed 
them; but another magistrate, most 
illegally and irregularly, superseded 
thewarrant. This incident occasioned 
one of Bannister’s usual happy puns, 
which was related with great humour 
and effect by Lee Lewis, while exhi- 
biting a drunken man, in the Lecture 
on Heads, at the Royalty. « I said 
aremarkably good thing,’’ exclaimed 
the drunkard, “ better than Charles 
Bannister said to the justice; per- 
haps you don’t know what that was? 
‘Why,’ says his worship, says he, 
‘Charles, you are a vagabond, and I'll 
put my padlock upon you.’ *¢ Will 
you ?’ said Charles; ‘ why, then, I'll 
knock out the Staple.’” 

It may be presumed that the mana- 
gers of the regular theatres did not 
look calmly upon this attempt to evade 
their right. They issued a well-rea- 
soned protest against it ; in which they 
contended, ‘and with truth, as the 
public have very fully found, that 
this was but the beginning, not mere- 
ly of encroachments on the rights of 
the patentees, but of injuries to all 
established theatrical property, degra- 
dation to the public taste, and im- 
poverishment to the regular drama: 
that we should have similar houses 
starting up in all the outskirts, whose 
numbers would preclude their success ; 
and that the ruin of all would be the 
natural consequence. This argument 
luckily prevailed at the time, and 
London saw her two great theatres 
flourish, until our modern era of uni- 
versal change came to enlighten the 
world. The clamour rose against 
tight, which was pronounced tyranny, 
VOL, XLY, NO, CCLXXXI, 





sob 
and order which was stigmatized as 
the repression of genius. A crowd 
of mushroom theatres were suffered to 
exist, which have shown little else in 
their performances than alternations 
of dulness and ribaldry ; in their per- 
formers the humblest specimens of the 
profession ; and in the fortunes of their 
managers the successive grades of 
bankruptcy. As the general result, 
the stage was never so depressed as at 
this moment ; all authorship seems to 
have shrunk away from its contact, 
and a new actor is next in rarity to a 
new planet. Of course, if this con- 
dition of things is ever to be cured, it 
must be by returning to the old spirit 
of the dramatic laws. The license of 
those pitiful, dreary, and mendicant 
receptacles for pauperism, calling it- 
self a company, must be revoked ; the 
wretched imitations of the drama, 
which disgrace even the suburbs, must 
be forbidden ; and, if the Lord Cham- 
berlain can find time from carrying 
the Queen’s knife and fork or stand- 
ing with a white rod behind her chair, 
for enquiring into the nature of the 
performances at those equally dull 
and profligate places of exhibition, the 
dramas themselves must be thrown 
back to their Parisian authors, and 
left to the congenial hotbed of the 
Continent. But nothing of those will 
be done, and the drama zs doomed. 
About this time John Kemble’s mar- 
riage amused the public with a little 
romance. One of the daughters of a 
noble lord, formerly holding high of- 
fice, but then living in retirement, had 
fallen in love with the graceful and 
showy actor, merely from seeing him 
on the stage. Kemble was sent for 
by the father, and, to his astonishment, 
acquainted with the circumstance. 
The noble lord told him further, that 
it was in his power to do him either a 
great evil or a great favour; and that, 
if he would do the latter, by relieving 
him from all apprehension of the lady’s 
indulging her fantasy, and relieve him 
effectually, by marrying any one else 
for whom he might have an attach- 
ment, his wife should receive a dower 
of L.5000. Kemble immediately pro- 
posed for Mrs Brereton, a pretty ac- 
tress in the company, and the marriage 
took place without delay. But the 
amusing part of the tale is, that the 
afflicted and magnanimous father in- 
stantly recovered his spirits, and: lost 
his memory—on — applied to for 
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his thousands, declared that he had no 
recollection whatever of the compact, 
nor, indeed, any of the idea, further 
than some general conversation on 
such matters with the “ very intelli- 
gent person in question;” adding, 
“that if he was to pay L.5000 for 
every whim of his daughters, he must 
soon be a much poorer man than he 
ever intended to be.” It is certainly 
believed that Kemble never got a shil- 
ling from this very sensitive nobleman, 
and that, for the rest of his life, he at- 
tached a new value to the vulgar eti- 
quette of signing and sealing before- 
hand, even with the most plausible of 
mankind. 

The little theatre in the Haymarket 
had now devolved into George Col- 
man’s hands, by the death of his fa- 
ther. George’s history, like that of 
his father, is a beacon to all aspirants 
after dramatic rule. The father, a 
natural son of Lord Bath, highly edu- 
eated by him for official and public 
life, and with competence or even 
with distinction before him, chose to 
abandon his career, for the produc- 
tion of plays and the management of 
theatres. After a life of struggle, he 
died a beggar. His son George, a 
man of excellent parts, followed the 
game course, and would have come to 
the same end, but for the patronage of 
George the Fourth, who gave him the 
Jicensership of plays, worth about 
1.400 a-year. He lived the greater 
gent of his years in the Rules of the 
King’s Bench; and, with powers 
which, even in their idle application, 
made him the amusement of a large 
circle, and which, in their rational and 
manly exereise, might have raised him 
to opulenee and honour, continued 
poor, harassed, and in debt, almost 
till the jail delivered him to the grave. 
But his theatre, as it certainly exhi- 
bited the happiest specimens of plea- 
santry before the curtain, is acknow- 
ledged to have been remarkable for the 
harmony of its performers. ‘ I have 
often thought,” said Bannister, long 
after, “that I was very fortunate in 
making one of this pleasant and ami- 
cable professional coterie, I think 
there was as little mixture of envy, 
jealousy, or malevolence prevailing 
among us as ever could exist among 
so many competitors for the same 
prize,—the applause of the public.” 

The outbreak of the French Revo- 






lution, in July ay he capture of 
the Bastile, changed the current of al] 
public opinion in Europe, and, amon; 
the rest, turned the tastes of thé stage, 
The greater theatres, awed by the 
sceptre of the licenser, were more 
tardy ; but the lesser seized upon the 
subject at once, and the suburbs blazed 
with patriotic melodrama. Astley’s, 
then in high popularity, exhibited a 
Capture of the Bastile, which had ful] 
as much smoke and shouting, and was 
probably little less hazardous to the 
house and the performers than the 
operation in the Faubourg St Antoine, 
At length Drury; Lane came into the 
field. The Hon. Mr St John produced 
a performance, which he named Tie 
Isle of St Marguerite, as a cover for 
the rather too glaring politics involved 
in the event of the hour. The.‘ Man 
in the Iron Mask,” who had become 
so well known by Voltaire’s romantic 
description, and who had been actually 
incarcerated in the isle, was brought 
forward as the hero of the Bastile, 
though dead long before the assault; 
and all the rest was a similar incon. 
gruity. But it was the passion of the 
time; and the final display of the 
Temple of Liberty rising over the 
ruins of the Bastile was applauded as 
a prodigious theatrical invention, and, 
perhaps, as an equally prodigious na- 
tional omen. Among the other oddi- 
ties of the piece was the exhibition of 
a French lawyer moving to issue a 
habeas corpus (!) for the liberation of 
the “* Man in the Mask.” Kelly was 
the hero, and is described as having 
sung well and been “ decently dismal’ 
in his acting, so far as poor Kelly ever 
attempted to act. The rest was made 
up of farce and fun, a great deal of 
lively singing, a great many clap-traps 
about France, congratulations to Eng- 
land, and promises for the immediate 
renovation of mankind. The scaffold 
would have been a truer emblem than 
the temple; but it soon forced itself 
upon the eye, and stood till it was sue- 
ceeded only by the chain. 
The death of Edwin the comedian, 
in this year, gave another opening to 
Bannister’s talents. Edwin was one 
of the most extraordinary actors. of 
low comedy that the stage had ever 
possessed. Henderson, at least, a com- 
petent evidence, declared, that in dumb 
action, a very difficult art of the drama, 
he had never seen him equalled, In 
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ing a single word. 


Sir Hugh Evans, when tage for 
the duel, he had seen him vad the 
house in an eestasy of merriment for 
many minutes together, without speak- 
Bannister’s brief 
but characteristic epitaph, on hearing 
of his death, was—‘ Alas, poor Ed- 
win! I knew him intimately. He 
was a choice actor, and a pleasant club 
companion. His career was short and 
brilliant; it was a firework—a sort of 


squib—bright, dazzling, sputtering, 


and off with a pop.”——Edwin was an- 
other of the theatrical examples which, 
with competence and enjoyment with- 
in their grasp, prefer living in discom- 
fort and dying in beggary. He en- 
feebled his powers by excess of brandy, 
until he died degraded, and worn out 
with disease. Yet his powers were 
originally so strong, that even his ex- 
cesses could scarcely impair his popu- 
larity. To the last, he was an uni- 
versal favourite; and, when he died, 
men looked round the stage, in doubt 
where they were to find a succes- 
sor. It is a sign of the general im- 
provement of manners, that an intoxi- 
cated actor is now not to be seen on 
the stage ; that no favouritism could 
withstand this evidence of personal 
brutality ; and that even the manager 
who could suffer the repetition of this 
offensive spectacle would be regarded 
as offering an insult to the audience. 

Bold things were sometimes said in 
those days. Parsons, the actor, per- 
formed the part of a carpenter in the 
Siege of Calais, where a gallows’ for 
the execution of the captives was to be 
raised, the whole, however, being a too 
palpableimitation ofthe grave-digger’s 
scene in Hamlet. On one occasion, 
George the Third had commanded 
the play. It was in the carpenter's 
part to say, ** So, the King is coming ; 
an the King like not my scaffold, I 
am no true man.” But, on this night, 
the favourite went further. Advancing 
hear the royal box, he said, “ An the 
King were here, and did not admire 
my scaffold, I would say, I'd be hanged 
but he has no taste.” This, perhaps, 
first astonished his auditors ; but Par- 
sons’ grimace soon threw the house 
into a roar of laughter, in which the 
monarch, the best-natured of men, 
heartily joined, laughing as loudly as 
ra of the rest, and:applauding to the 
ast. 

A creditable act of Bannister’s 









ae 
ought not to be forgotten. On the re- 
appearance of the celebrated singerand 
beauty, Mrs Billington, all other female 
singers, of course, gave way at once ; 
and Bannister, as he would not suffer 
his wife’s feelings to be hurt by sinking 
into an inferior level where she had so 
long taken’ the lead, withdrew her 
from the stage. At the time of his 
marriage, he had settled upon her all 
the money which she had previously 
realized, and had entered into a cove- 
nant that the produce of her perfor- 
mance should be laid by until a certain 
sum had been accumulated. When 
she was about to retire, Bannister 
acquainted her trustee with his inten- 
tions, and paid, from his own means, 
the sum that was still deficient. This 
was his answer, and none could be 
better, to the suspicions entertained 
of his character at the time of their 
union. The character of actors has 
been greatly improved ever since that 
day ; but no man, at any period, could 
deserve or desire a happier testi- 
mony than that given to Bannister by 
Boaden, the theatrical writer, in the 
following words :— 

*‘ Men, when made up of whims, 
like Bannister, commonly fly out of 
the course ; and, however diverting in 
their humour, secure every thing but 
respect from the world whom they 
cheer. But, from my first knowledge 
of Bannister to the present hour, he 
made his prudence a guard over his 
festivity ; and though no man was 
ever more solicited in social life, his 
amusement neither disturbed his busi- 
ness nor deranged his circumstances. 
He could always dispense the liberal 
aid which he did not need, and he 
never drew on himself, in a single in- 
stance that I remember, the displea- 
sure of the public.” But his anima 
tion was not confined to the stage. An 
intelligent witness said, and said truly, 
that « Bannister could make even that 
trying time, the half hour before din- 
ner, more than bearable. I have 
seen my old friend Jack arrive when 
the ladiés and gentlemen were all 
looking at each other ; but, on his ap 
pearance, every cloud was dispelled— 
some frolic—some humorous disserta- 
tion—some playful dialogue, put an 
end to all impatience, and even made 
the company wish that the dinner hour 
should still be postponed.” This we 
regard as the very acme of social 
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panegyric,.an achievement of the 
highest mark, a conversational im- 
possibility, but that we are told that it 
was one of the exploits of this very 
pleasant and happy tempered man. 

His early knowledge of painting gave 
him so much gratification throughout 
life, that it affords an additional argu- 
ment for the cultivation of every grace- 
ful taste which exhibits itself in boy- 
hood. He always declared that it was 
a source of some of his best pleasures ; 
and, further, that the time which he 
had given to its study under De Lou- 
therbourg, had frequently made his 
advice of importance to managers, in 
the scenery, costume, and general 
“getting up” of their plays. This 
knowledge, too, brought him into the 
society of intelligent artists, and, in 
both London and Bath, he spent a large 
portion of his leisure in the studio of 
the celebrated Gainsborough. _ Ban- 
nister’s restless gaiety was notorious. 
*¢ Jack,” said Gainsborough, on one 
of those days of frolic, ‘if I die first, 
you shall certainly have a legacy.” 
The actor looked expectant. ‘* My 
cap and bells,”—said the artist, * for 
yours will, ere long, be clean worn 
out.” Gainsborough had been long 
= charged with eccentricity. That 
nature intended us both for monkeys, 
is certain,” said he; “but pray, who 
taught you to play the fool so well? 
Was it your old tutor, Davy Gar- 
rick?" * No,” said Bannister; * it 
was my old mother Nature—she who 
put the pencil into your hand, and 
made you a painter.” 

Some instances of his invention in 
the art are still preserved. Two very 
= satirical prints appeared about 

alf a century ago, named the French 
and English firesides. In the latter, a 
group of gentlemen were displayed 
crowding the hearth, turning their 
backs to the blaze, and elevating their 
coat tails to gain the full influence of 
the warmth, while the ladies were 
shivering and shuddering in a distant 

art of the room: In the French, the 
adies, not quite so attentive to de- 
corum in their dresses, monopolised 
the fire ; while the poor beaux, with 
their tongues and teeth chattering, and 
keeping up a brisk circulation by the 
aid of muffs, appeared to be uttering 
gallantries and dispensing small talk, 
without a chance of gaining the least 
warmth from the fire, which blazed 


: Bannister the Comedian. 


Those prints, which were remar! 
popular, originated in two pen 
ink sketches by Bannister. 

It is worth remembering that the 
Boydell Shakspeare owed its birth to 
a club of artists and actors, among 


whom Bannister mingled. One night, 


the idea was started of an united ef. 
fort of the principal painters to form 
a tribute to the great national poet, 
The project, after various discussions, 
was brought into shape, and commu. 
nicated to the late Alderman Boydell, 
Bannister took not merely a strong, 
but an active interest in the design; 
and he certainly deserved the honour 
due to the promoter of a national un. 
dertaking. 

Theatrical life is distinguished for 
the most momentous sources of quar. 
rel before the curtain, and the most 
trivial ones behind it. Kemble, as 
manager, and Mrs Jordan contrived to 
get into keen dissension. It had been 
customary in the play-bills to place the 
names of the principal male performer, 
and the principal female at the bottom 
of the list, in a line by itself, and pre- 
ceded by the word and. Kemble re- 
formed this practice. Mrs Jordan 
was indignant at what she probably 
thought a degradation from her soli- 
tary dignity. The quarrel,-of course, 
got into the newspapers. They amused 
themselves with burlesques on the cons 
Junctive nature of the word in dispute; 
and in occasional sketches of the angry 
actress’s history ; and asked the pro- 
voking question—® Who was, er ever 
had been, the husband of Mrs Jor- 
dan?” Her widowhood was a pects 
liar source of sport, and she was con- 
doled with for the loss of “ an excellent 
spouse, killed in the battle of Nubi: 
bus.” 

The new Drury Lane theatre, a 
great event, opened in March, 1794. 
The building was beautiful, but too 
costly, too large, and too expensive in 
its scale of performance. The era of 


small houses and large audiences had 


gone by. ‘That of Jarge houses and 
small audiences had come. Bank- 
ruptey was the natural prospect, and 
no manager was fitter than Sheridan 
to make that prospect sure. His care- 
less expenses, his intolerable disregard 
of the common forms of business, his 
habitual contempt of order, all stimu- 
lated by his political connexion with 4 
party, combining at once the highest of 


cheerfully only to tantalize them, , thepeerageand thelowestoftherabble, 
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the arrogance of the one with the 


Jooseness of the other—the wastefulness 
of patrician vice with the indolence of 
pauper profligacy—rendered all his un- 
dertakings abortive. Sheridan only 
adds another unhappy example to the 
long list of theatrical ruin. Born with 
abilities to renovate an empire, he 
died of a broken heart, in beggary and 
desertion—and deserved so to die. 
Personal regret must be felt for the 
gay companionship, the brilliant wit, 
aud the exquisite knowledge of cha- 
racter buried in his tomb ; but patriot- 
jsm will leave few sorrows there, dig- 
nity of mind fewer still, and honesty 
none. 

Of course the industry of the critics 
was not slow in publishing the defects 
of the new theatre. An imitator of 
Martial sent forth these lines from the 
epigram 
‘‘ Non silice duro, structilive cemento :” 


“ Not like Blackfriar’s bridge, frail,crumb- 
ling stone, 

Nor plaster, like the mansion of Calonne,* 

Did Hollandt choose (of brain perversely 
thick) 

For Drury’s walls ; but deal encased with 
brick ! 

Ah! who shall ‘count what slaughter’d 
forests fell, 

For this huge rat-trap in a brickwork 
shell ! 

So Britain boasts her wooden walls at sea, 

So fir-framed dykes keep Holland water- 


free; 
Here, too, we view, where props of timber 
™. groan 
~ Beneath the cumbrous front of useless 
stone, 
While rock-hewn shafts in vain parade de- 
ride 
The flimsy patchwork tott’ring at their 
side. 
Our builders’ genius needs no further 
proof, 


Save lath foundations and a leaden roof.” 


But, notwithstanding criticism, whe- 
ther profound or peevish, the theatre 
was a beautiful work, and did honour 
to the arts of England. It appro- 
priately opened. with Macbheth—the 
Thane and his*wife performed by 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons—thenoblest 
tragedy of human genius, sustained b 
the noblest performance that the stage 
had ever seen, or probably will ever 
see again, 


iter th Cea, 
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In this play, Kemble, who wag 
fond of rash innovations, performec 
the banquet scene without the appari- 
tion of Banquo. The actor evidently 
confounded the effect of a vision 
raised by the workings of a diseased 
mind, with that of an inhabitant of 
another world sent to denounce ven- 
geance. He also evidently confound. 
ed Shakspeare’s object, which was to 
exhibit the influence of Macbeth’s ap- 
parent frenzy upon the assemblage, 
with the desire to exhibit his own dis- 
traction. The public altogether dif- 
fered from Kemble’s conception, and 
the ghost soon resumed the chair in 
which Shakspeare had placed him, 
Unluckily, as if to make up for the 
spiritual deficiency in this scene, 
Kemble introduced a coterie of little 
imps in the incantation, jumping about 
the cavern in smock-frocks of various 

colours. Those were the 

‘* Black spirits, and white, 

Red spirits and grey.” 
But the public did not suffer them to 
mingle long, and the evolutions of the 
little host of darkness were speedily 
extinguished. 

But this very able man soon had a 
more vexatious antagonist to contend 
with than the newspapers. George 
Colman had written a drama on thé 
story of Godwin’s Caleb Williams, 
The novel, wholly improbable in its 
story, and unnatural in its cha- . 
racters, was hurried into popularity 
by the passions of the time. Caleb 
was, like his author, a Jacobin, 
and he had a Jacobin’s fate, uni- 
versal success for the day, finishing 
by being flung into contemptuous and 
returnless oblivion. Colman made a 
dull play out of his untractable mate- 
rials. _ Probably. no man could have 
<lone more, certainly few works could 
have deserved less. The two princi- 
pal parts in the Iron Chest were given 
to Kemble and Bannister. It was 
coldly received, and after four nights, 
withdrawn. Colman subsequently 
performed it on his own stage, and-it 
is played at remote intervals still, 
-But George Colman’s was a ready 
‘pen, and he flew instantly at the 
manager. A long recrimination fol- 
lowed. Colman charged Kemble with 
neglecting the rehearsal, and being 
unfit to play on the night of the per- 





* Near Hyde Park corner. 
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formance. Kemble retorted, that 
however indisposed, which he ac- 
knowledged he might have been on 
the first night, the indisposition was 
much more in the piece than in the 
actors ; that a week was expended in 
trying to make it palatable; that 
nothing would do; that its best suc- 
cess was only sufferance, and that the 
only course was its withdrawal. This 
produced the publication of the ob- 
noxious play, with a more obnoxious 
preface. The angry poet here throws 
out all his vengeance. In allusion to 
Kemble’s peculiar stateliness of man- 
ner, as fitting him for characters of 
Sir Edward Mortimer’s description, 
he says— 

The arrogant fault of being more 
refined than refinement—more pro- 
per than propriety — more sensible 
than sense,—which nine times in ten 
will disgust the spectator,—becomes 
frequently an advantage to him in 
characters of this description. In 
short, Mr Kemble is a paragon re- 
presentative of the Lusus Nature; 
and were Mr Kemble sewed up ina 
skin to act a hog in a pantomime, he 
would act a hog with six legs better 
than a hog with four.” 

Of his playing this part, Colman 
says, “ Frogs in a marsh—flies in a 
bottle—wind in a crevice—a preacher 
in a field—the drone of a bagpipe, 
all—all yielded to the inimitable and 
soporific monotony of Mr Kemble.” 
All this amused the town prodigious- 
ly. It was calculated to amuse every 
body but its object. Kemble was 
violently angry for a while, and this, 
of course, amused the town still 
more; but he was a man of sense, 
and he soon felt his way. Colman 
- in jail, in oppression, and in the 
Wrong, was a desperate antagonist. 
The affair was brought to an amica- 
ble conclusion. Peachum and Lockit 
supplied the established form in the 
reconciliation :—** Brother, brother, 
we are both in the wrong ;” and the 
rival managers became friends once 
more. 

Bannister’s pleasantry, always alive, 
once:saved him from a lawsuit. He 
jad taken a house in Gower Street, 
from whose drawing-room windows 
he threw out a baleony, This ebulli- 
tion of his taste for the picturesque, 
being unusual at the time, and un- 
“authorized by his lease, the church- 
warden called to remonstrate against 


the proceeding, alledging that it we 


contrary to the act of Parliament, 
‘‘ Sir,” said Bannister, “I have studied 
acts of plays, but I never meddled 
with acts of Parliament.” The fact 
struck the churchwarden on whatever 
part of his brain was the most 5 

tible of conviction, for he retired. The 
Duke of Bedford and his agent, the 
proper authorities, stirred no further 
in the affair, and the facetious actor 
kept his bowpots and his balcony. 

In this season, he, for the first time, 
gave up his Haymarket engagement, 
His salary had been £12 a-week, 
He asked an advance. Colman wrote 
him a rather managerial note; 
** Where can you do so well?” = 
«* Well or ill, I shall leave you, at all 
hazards,’ was the firm answer. In 
this instance his usual good fortune 
attended him. He made a tour of 
some of the country theatres, and in 
three months returned to town witha 
clear balance of L.1400, more than a 
satisfactory reply to Colman’s predic 
tions. 

During his engagement at Liver. 
pool in 1798, happened that affecting 
and singular event, the death of John 
Palmer, on the stage. He was acting 
the Stranger, in Kotzebue’s play; and 
in one of the most interesting  por- 
tions of the play, and, as it is said, im- 
mediately after uttering the words, 
‘‘ There is another and a better world,” 
he tottered back a few paces, fell, and 
expired. The audience had the good 
feeling instantly to leave the house, 
Palmer's circumstances had been em- 
barrassed for some time, and this was 
supposed to have enfeebled his health, 
But he had many friends, and the me- 
lancholy nature of his death produced 
a strong effect upon the public libe- 
rality. A benefit night was imme- 
diately given for his orphans, which 
produced L.400! Another benefit was 
given by Colman, which, as the Hay- 
market theatre was too small for the 
occasion, was given in the Opera 
House. A third benefit was given at 
Drury Lane, of which the produce 


. was reckoned at little less than L.900. 


Painful as was Palmer’s death to the 
feelings of his family, it was probably 
fortunate for their resources. 

In this world, nine-tenths of all 
success depend upon the time. She- 
ridan’s Pizarro came out, in prodi- 
gious triumph, at the close of 1799. 
Ten years before, it would have been 
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forgotten among the fiery polities of 
the Revolution; ten years after, it 
would have been laughed at among 
the past alarms of invasion. But, in 
1799, it found the nation at once in- 
dignant at the atrocities of French 
republicanism, and startled at the 
repeated threats of invasion. Rollo, 
the hero, is the defender of his native 
soil against an unprincipled invader. 
Pizarro is a villain prompted by the 
love of blood and plunder. The pub- 
lie saw Rollo only as the English pa- 
triot and volunteer, and Pizarro, as 
the French cut-throat and military 
dave. A tide of popularity. poured 
in upon the drama. Charming mu- 
sic, showy seenery, the fine figure 
of Kemble, and the finer acting of 
Siddons, gave their attractions to the 
piece. It has been long since found 
to be but a string of clap-traps, feeble 
in plot, extravagant in character, and 
commonplace in language. But the 
time was all in all. The King com- 
manded its performance. The people 
mshed to see it. It was loyalty, 
courage, and national pride personi- 
fied. How Sheridan apologized to his 
brother Whigs, or managed to make 
his peace with the frenzied republi- 
canism of Fox, or the acrid animosity 
of Grey, is yet to be discovered. For 
his own part, Sheridan never was a 
Whig but in name. Idle and unfor- 
tunate as he was, he had a heart not 
altogether contemptible ; giddy as he 
was, he had judgment enough to be 
disgusted with the inveteracy of his 
associates ; and out of sorts as he was 
with fortune, he -had conscience 
enough to disdain the hope of place 
when it was to be realized only at the 
expense of honour. He learned at last 
to hate the Whigs, whom he had so 
long scorned, utterly abandoned them, 
and was followed by their impotent 
revenge to his grave. But Pizarro, 
in spite of Whiggism, triumphed. 
Between the 24th of May and the 5th 
of July, it was represented, one-and- 
thirty times, to houses always crowd- 
ed. Thirty thousand copies of the 
melodrame were sold, and fifteen 
thousand thrown into the treasury. 
At the close of this year, public at- 
tention was strongly and anxiously 
interested by an attempt on the life of 
the King. His Majesty had com- 
manded the performanee of * She 
On his 


would, and she would net.” 


, entrance, as he was advancing to the 
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front of the box, a man in the pit, 
next the orchestra, stood up on the 

bench, and fired ‘a pistol directly at . 
him. The whole audience were in 

an uproar. The King, on hearing 

the report of the pistol, retired a pace 

or two, stopt for an instant, then came 

forward to the front, and looked round 

the house without the smallest appear- 

ance of alarm. ‘The late Marquis of 

Salisbury was behind the King in 

attendance, and fearing that some 

further attack might follow, he sug- 

gested that his Majesty might retire 

into an adjoining room. The King’s 

sensible and firm reply was, “ Sir, 

you diseompose me as well as your- 

self. I shall not retire one step.” 

Hatfield, the man who had fired, 

was seized and examined, . On his 

trial, lunacy was pleaded. He was, 

of course, acquitted of the capital 

offence, but was ‘sent to Bedlam for 

life. He could assign no reason for 

this atrocious act, except his inclina- 
tion to kill a king. Regicide hap- 

pened to be the fashionable topic of 
the time. The attempt was formi- 
dably near effecting its purpose. Thé 
pistol was loaded with slugs; they 
scattered a good deal, and some of 
them were found in the front of the 
King’s box, and some in that of the 
box above. 

The popularity of Caleb Williams 
had induced its author to try his 
strength in the drama. The expe- 
riment gave another attestation to 
the superior difficulty of the stage. 
Godwin produced a tragedy named 
Antonio. To avoid the hazard of 
political hostility, it was brought for- 
ward as the work of a Mr Tobin. It 
was furnished with a prologue by 
Lamb, and was supposed to be usher- 
ed in full security on the boards. But 
Antonio utterly failed. The powers 
of Kemble and Siddons were in vain: 
the performance never reached the 
epilogue. Its only description now ig, 
that it was too regularly dull, even to 
be hissed. An act of absurd atrocity 
awoke the audience at last from a three 
hours’ slumber ; but awoke them onl 
to hoot the frigid philosopher's foll 
from the stage. The Epilogue was 
printed—it was as witless as the play, 
and evidently escaped being con- 
demned along with it, only by- being 
unheard. So much easier is it to be 
a critic than a writer. sos 
_In 1808, Jack Johnstone, afterwards 
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so well known-as Irish Johnstone, 
added to the attractions of the Drury 
Lane Company. Twenty years be- 
fore, when a very young man, he had 
appeared on the stage in London, and 
having a fine voice, was a promising 
performer of opera. The talent by 
which he was to be distinguished, 
seems to have been utterly concealed 
from himself. How it came to be 
discovered, he used thus to tell, *‘ He 
was one morning in the green-room 
when Macklin came in: the actors 
crowded round him. Fixing his eyes on 
Johnstone, he bid him come to break- 
fast next morning. On going, he 
found the old man with the manu- 
script of Love 4 la Mode in his hand. 
« Read that, sir,” says he, marking 
out the part of Sir Callaghan O’ Bral- 
laghan. When the reader expressed 
his admiration. . “ You shall play it 
sir,” said the author. Johnstone made 
many excuses, but was forced to give 
way. -His Irish talent was developed 
by his success, and in it he was un- 
rivalled to the end of his days. 

But the brilliant theatre of all those 
displays was to be as vanishing as any 
of its own melodrames. On the 
night after the performance of a new 
opera, The Circassian Bride (25th 
February), an alarm of fire was given. 
It was so early (eleven o'clock) that 
assistance was poured in from all 
quarters; but when was fire ever 
mastered in a theatre? Scenery, ma- 
chinery and structure were all instant- 
ly in an uncontrollable blaze ; and in 
two hours the roof fell in. Apollo, 
standing like a hero, to the last, on 
the top of his own citadel, gave up the 
battle, tumbled into a deluge of fire, 
and Drury Lane was a pile of ashes. 

It was supposed, that some wadding 
from the muskets discharged in the 
opera, which was a desperately war- 
like affair, had fixed in the scenery, 
and had gradually burned its way un- 
til the conflagration became general. 
The opera was the only fortunate 
thing in the whole affair. It escaped 
the stigma of the last sentence that 
can fall on operas, or any thing else. 
No performance had ever advanced 
nearer to that fatal verge, than Zhe 
Circassian Bride, on its first night. 
At the end of the first act its sentence 
had appeared inevitable ; at the end 
of the second, Bishop, the composer, 

whose very clever music was utterly 


Bannister the Comedian. [Mareb, | 
sacrificed by the dialogue, had jump- 
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ed from his seat in the orchestra, and 
fled in despair; and at the end of the 
third, when Bannister approached to 
implore another trial, even he had 
been overwhelmed with a roar, in 
which nothing was to be heard but 
ruin. Yet it was intended to makea 
second attempt, after curtailments and 
corrections ; which, however, could 
not have given any thing but a more 
immediate extinction to the piece. 
The burning of the theatre averted 
this catastrophe, and, like the man 
who fired the templeof Ephesus, the 
name of the opera has slipped into 
memory; on the strength of the de. 
vastation.. It was justly remarked, 
as singularly fortunate, that the fire 
happened on a Friday night in Lent, 
when there was no performance. If 
there had been, the loss of life would 
probably have been tremendous ; the 
conflagration must have occasioned 
great alarm from its rapidity, and the 
scarcely less than actual frenzy b 

which audiences seem to be stn 
where fire is apprehended. — This 
event produced extreme misery among 
all the lower ranks of the theatre; 
and effectually ruined Sheridan. The 
affairs of that extraordinary but most 
improvident man, had been long in 
disorder ; but the fire brought them 
to a crisis; and from that hour his 
struggles assumed a darker hue—the 
improvidence of years gathered upon 
him in a heap—helost the little energy 


. that he had left—and finished by dy- 


ing in distress which every one must 
lament, and in a despair which proved 
how easily party abandons those who 
can serve it no longer. 

The liberality of the public was 
largely exerted on this occasion. Be 
nefits, subscriptions, and private gra- 
tuities were active ; and those players 
whose salaries did not exceed three 
pounds a-week received the amount 
of their losses and their incomes in 
full. At this time Bannister received 
the following note from Rundell, the 
opulent goldsmith, who was a relative 
of his wife :— 


‘“¢ Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure 
in enclosing you a bank-note, L.500, 
which I hope you will do me the fa- 
vour to accept, in consideration of the 
loss you may sustain from the late se- 
rious. change in your concerns, 
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remain, dear sir, with the greatest re- 
gard for your welfare, your friend and 
humble servant, 

Pattie RunDELL.” 


This was certainly well timed; but 
the goldsmith was one of the richest 
men in England, and out of his trea- 
sury the draft was comparatively no- 
thing. 

The interval of rebuildingthe theatre 
was filled up by Bannister in making 
tours with an entertainment which he 
called his Budget, and of which the 
materiel, compiled from many sources, 
was arranged by Colman. George 
himself gave this characteristic ac- 
count of its parturition :— 

“In 1807, after having slaved atsome 
dramatic compositions, I forget what, 
I had resolved to pass one entire week 
in luxurious sloth. I was then so dis- 
gusted with pen, ink, and paper, that, 
had I been an absolute monarch, I 
should have made it felony in any 
subject to present to me a petition 
written with or upon any stationers’ 
ware whatever. At this crisis, just as 
I was beginning the first morning’s 
sacrifice at the altar of my darling 
goddess, Indolence, enter Jack Ban- 
nister, with a huge manuscript under 
his arm. This, he told me, consisted 
of loose materials for an entertainment, 
with which he meant to ‘ skirr the 
country,’ under the title of Bannister’s 
Budget, but which, unless I reduced 
the chaos into some order for him, 
and that instantly, he should lose the 
tide, and with it his emoluments for 
the season. In such a case, there was 
no balancing between the alternatives ; 
so I deserted my darling goddess, to 
drudge through the week for my old 
companion. To correct the crudities 
he brought me, by polishing, expung- 
ing, adding—in short, almost rewrit- 
ing them—was, it must be confessed, 
labouring under the ¢ horrors of indi- 
gestion.’ But the toil was completed 
at the week’s end;.and away went 
Jack Bannister into the country with 
his Budget.” 

The adventure turned out prosper- 
ously, and the player was grateful. 
On his return to town he cancelled a 
bond for no less a sum than L.700, due 
to him bythe author. The bond would, 
perhaps, never have been paid, for Col- 
man’s affairs were in the deepest em- 
barrassment ; but Bannister, at least, 
deprived himself of the chance, and in 
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this: he certainly only ‘acted ‘with the 
habitual kindness of his nature. 

When men become candid in their 
opinion of themselves, they often in- 
dulge the world with curious diseo- 
veries. Dimond, the son of the Bath 
manager, who had written a consider- 
able quantity of melodramas, publish- 
eda play, 7'he Doubtful Son, in which 
Bannister had a part. The author 
sent it into the hands of the reading 
world with this certificate, which it 
would be cruel to doubt :— 

‘* Sincerely speaking, I believe this 
to be a good play. But the declara- 
tion springs from my wish to be in- 
genuous, and not from any vanity.” 

The public, of course, required the 
intimation, and the author exhibited 
only the natural love of a parent for 
his offspring. 

Colman now called Bannister back. 
His letter was pithy and character- 
istic :— 


‘* My dear Jack, 

‘«‘ Say Tuesday at two o'clock. I 
should appoint an earlier day, but my 
engagements do not permit me, for 
reasons which I shall explain when I 
have the pleasure of seeing you. Do 
you never mean to stay a week again 
in a place? Jack Bannister should not 
become Jack-a-lantern.—Your very 
true and éoo stationary friend, 

«° G. Cotman.” 


George’s position, which was so hos- 
tile to his locomotive propensities at 
this time, was the King’s Bench ! 

In 1812, Drury Lane theatre again 
rose from the ground, opened its doors, 
and recommenced its career of adding 
to what Johnson pronounced “ the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
‘A minor transaction accompanied this 
event, which placed the committee 
in.a ridiculous position, remarkably 
amused the town, and ended in the 
happier circumstance of giving birth 
to a very pleasant volume. The Com- 
mittee for superintending the affairs 
of the'theatre, oddly advertised for an 
address to be spoken on its opening. 
This awkward procedure was followed 
by others still more awkward. Three- 
and-forty poems were sent in anony- 
mously. The committee, perplexed 
with the attempt to decide among the 
various claims, where all was medio- 
crity ; took the resolution of throwin, 
them all aside, and applying to Lo 
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Byron. Lord Byron desired that they 
should be sent to him; and, whether 
he made use of them or not to assist 
his own conceptions, every author of 
the forty-three, of course, imagined 
that he could discover some plunder 
filehed from his poem. The Noble 
Lord’s product, too, whether original 
or borrowed, was, by public consent, 
the worst that ever came from his pen. 
The clamour against the Noble Bard 
and the Committee rang through all 
ranks. 

One of the candidates, a Dr Busby, 
was so indignant at what he termed 
the injustice of the whole affair, that 
he resolved to recite his own address 
on the stage. This he actually ac- 
‘complished, amid the angry resist- 
ance of the managers, the infinite 
laughter of the audience, and the 
struggles of the Bow Street officers, 
who chased him from corner to corner 
of the house, and only after a fierce 
manual conflict succeeded in excluding 
the irritated little poet. Byron’s was 
a calamitous labour, of which, as it 
has been observed, the first twelve 
lines afford a sufficient specimen. And 
they who can relish Apollo sinking, 
Shakspeare deposed, radiance which 
mocks and adorns ruin, and Israel’s 
pillar chasing night from heaven, may 
admire the rest. 


*‘ In one dread night our city saw, and 
sighed, 

Bowed to the dust the drama’s tower of 
pride ; 

In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 

Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to 
reign | 


Bannister the Comedian. 
Yo, who beheld, O! sight admired, ang 


mourn’d— 

Whose radiance mocked the ruin it 
adorned-— 

Through clouds of fire, the massy fragments 
riven, 

Like Israel’s pillar, chase the night from 
heaven.” 


The pleasant little volume wag 
The Rejected Addresses ; a burlesque 
of the styles of the more popular 
writers of the day, by the Smiths. 

At length Bannister retired from 
the stage, his last night was the Ist of 
June, 1815. The same year saw the 
retirement of Mrs Jordan and Miss 
Mellon, from the latter of whom, then 
Mrs Coutts, he received on his final 
appearance this good-humoured note: 


“ Dear Bannister.—Twenty years 
we have been fellow servants. together 
in Drury-Lane Theatre. May your 
retirement from labour be as happy as 
I wish. I feel assured none rejoiced 
more sincerely than yourself at the 
happy and honourable ezit that I have 
made from my professional service. 
Yours truly, Auprey (the last part 
I acted with you). 

“* Harriet-Covrts.” 


In 1835, he began to feel decline 
press more sensibly on him. He had 
been long a sufferer from gout, his 
limbs now rapidly failed; and on the 
7th of November, he placidly died. 
The narrative by Mr Adolphus, is as 
gracefully and spiritedly written as 
we should expect from his accom- 
plished pen. 





we 





Dian Gretel 


BEN-NA-GROICH. 


A pxiatn dark-coloured chariot, 
whose dusty wheels gave evidence of 
ajourney, stopped to change horses 
at Fushie Bridge, on the 7th of 
August, 1838. The travellers seemed 
listless and weary, and remained, each 
ensconced in a corner of the carriage. 
The elder was a lady of from forty to 
fifty years of age—thin, and some- 

. what prim in her expression, which 
was perhaps occasioned by a long 
upper lip, rigidly stretched over a 
chasm in her upper gum, caused by 
the want of a front tooth. Her com- 
panion had taken off her bonnet, and 
hung it to the cross strings of the roof. 
The heat and fatigue of the journey 
seemed to have almost overcome her, 
and she had placed her head against 
the side, and was either asleep or very 
nearly so. It is impossible to. say 
what her appearance might be when 
her eyes were open; all that we can 
say under present circumstances is, 
that the rest of her features were beau- 
tifully regular—that what appeared 
of her form was unimpeachable—that 
her hair was disengaged from combs 
and other entanglement, and floated at 
its own sweet will over cheek, and 
neck, and shoulders. In the rumble 
were seated two servants, who seemed 
to have a much better idea of the art 
of enjoying a journey than the party 
within. A blue cloak, thrown loosely 
over the gentleman’s shoulders, suc- 
ceeded (as was evidently his object) 
in concealing a certain ornamental 
strip of scarlet cloth that formed the 
collar of his coat ; but revealed, at the 
same time, in spite of all the efforts he 
could make to draw up the apron, the 
upper portion of a pair of velvet inte- 
guments, which, according to Lord 
Byron’s description of them, were 
“deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” 
The lady, reclining on his arm, which 
was gallantly extended, so as to save 
her from bumping against the iron, 
requires no particular description. 
She was dressed in very gay coloured 
clothes,—had a vast quantity of dif- 
ferent hued ribbons floating like me- 
teors on the troubled air,—from the 
top and both sides of her bonnet; 
while a glistening pink silk cloak was 
in correct keeping with a pair of ex- 
pansive cheeks, where the roses had 


very much the upperhand of the lil- 
lies. While Mistress Wilson, the 
respectable landlady of the posting- 
house, was busy giving orders about 
the horses, a carriage was heard co- 
ming down the hill at a prodigious 
rate, and, with a sort of prophetic spi- 
rit, the old woman knew in an instant 
that four horses more would be re- 
quired ; and then she recollected as 
instantaneously that there would only 
be one pair in the stable. Under these 
circumstances, she went directly to 
the door of the plain chariot, whose 
inmates still showed no signs of ani- 


Mation, and tried to set their minds 


at rest as to the further prosecution 
of their journey,—though, as they had 
no knowledge of the possibility of any _ 
difficulty arising, they had never en- 
tertained any anxiety on the sub- 


ject. 


‘¢ Dinna be fleyed, my bonny bur- 
dy,” she said, addressing the unbon- 
netted young lady, who was still ap- 
parently dozing in the corner. “ Ye 
sal hae the twa best greys in Fussie 
stables; they'll trot’ ye in in little 
mair than an hour; an’ the ither folk 
maun just be doin’ wi’ a pair, as their 
betters hae dune afore them.” 

The young lady started up in sur- 
gens and looked on the shrewd intel- 

igent features of the well known Meg 
Dods, without understanding a syl~ 
lable of her address. 

‘‘ Haena ye got a tongue i’ yer 
head, for a’ ye’re sae bonny?” conti- 
nued the rather uncomplimen 
landlady—** maybe the auld wife 7 
the corner ’ll hae mair sense. Here 
ye what I said? ye sal hae the twa 
greys,—and Jock Brown to drive 
them ; steady brutes a’ the three, an’ 
very quick on the road.” 

The elder lady gazed with lack- 
lustre eyes: upon the announcer of 
these glad tidings. 

‘¢ Greys, did you say?” she asked 
catching at the only words she had 
understood in the address. 

«© Yes, did I. An’ ye dinna seem 
over thankful for the same. I tell ye, 
if ye hadna a woman o’ her word to 
deal wi’, ye wad likely hae nae horses 
ava’ ;—for here comes ane o’ the 
things thae English idewots ca’s a 
dug-cart that they come doon wis 
























































































































































































































































filled inside an’ out wi’ men, and dugs, 
an’ guns—a’ hurryin’ aff to the muirs, 
an’ neither to haud nor bind if they 
haena four horses the minute they 
clap their hands. They'll mak’ a 
grand fecht, ye'll see, to get your twa 
greys; but bide a wee—the twa greys 
ye sal hae, if it was the laird o’ Dal- 
housie himsel.”’ 

And in fact in a very few seconds 
after the venerable hostess had uttered 
these sybilline vaticinations, they re- 
ceived an exact fulfilment— 

“Four horses, on!” exclaimed a 
voice from the last arrived vehicle, 
which sorely puzzled the knowing 
ones of Fushie Brig to determine to 
what genus or species it belonged. It 
was a long high carriage, fitted for 
the conveyance both of men and lug- 
gage; and its capabilities in both 
these respects were, on this occasion, 
very severely tried. On the high 
driving seat were perched two gentle- 
men, counterbalanced on the dicky 
seat behind by two sporting-looking 
servants. Inside, four other gentle- 
men found ample room; while a sort 
of second body swinging below, seem- 
ed to carry as many packages, trunks, 
and portmanteaus, as the hold of a 
Leith smack. “ Four horses, on!” 
repeated the voice, which proceeded 
from one of the sporting-looking ser- 
vants on the seat behind. 

« Blaw awa’, my man,” murmured 
Mrs Wilson; “it'll be a gay while 
or the second pair comes out, for a’ 
yer blawin’. Did ye want ony thing, 
sirs ?” she enquired, going up to the 
equipage. 

** To be sure,”’ answered one of the 
gentlemen ; “ four horses immediate- 
ly—we're pushed for time.” 

** Hech, sirs, so are we a’, but 
time’ll hae the best o’t,” replied the hos- 
tess. ‘‘ Ye maun just hae patience, sirs, 
for ye canna get on this three hours.” 

‘* Three hours!’ exclaimed the gen- 
tleman ; “ why, what's the matter? 
Why the deuce don’t they get out the 
horses ?” 

*‘ Just for the same raison the Hie- 
lanman couldna’ get out the bawbee,” 
replied the imperturbable Meg Dods; 
*« the diel a plack was in his pouch, 

uir body—an’ sae, ye see, ye maun 
just stay still.” 

«* My lord,’”’ interposed one of the 
servants, touching his hat, ‘there's a 
pair of very natty greys just coming 

out of the stable, and a pair of bays 
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with the harness on. 
them in stall” — 


by all means,” replied his lordship, 

«* Yes, my lord.” 

In a very short time high words 
were heard, from which it was evident 
that by no means a complimen 
opinion was entertained of the gen. 
tlemanly conduct of the nobleman’s 
dependant by the guard and ornament 
of the plain chariot. 

«I say, my fine chap, you leave 


them there grey ’osses alone, will ye? | 


they ain’t none o’ yourn.” 

«¢ Quite a mistake, Johnny,” replied 
the noble retainer, with a supercilious 
glance at our friend, who was still 
perched high in air. 

«Oh! if ye come to go to be a 
leaving off of names, old Timothy, 
you'll find I’ve a way of writing, my 
card with my five fingers here ina 
text hand as no gentleman can mis. 
take.” 

While boasting of his literary ac- 
quirements, our Hector in livery slewed 
himself down from the side of the red, 
cheeked Andromache, and presented 
an appearance which apparently in- 
duced the gentleman in the cockade 
to believe that the mistake might pos- 
sibly be on his own side. 

«‘ My lord is in a great hurry.” 

** So is my ladies.” 

‘* He must have four horses.” 

«‘ They must have two.” 

« Lauds!” exclaimed the voice of the 
hostess, addressing three or four stable- 
men who had been gaping spectators 
of this altercation, *‘ bring yer grapes 
and pitchin’ forks here, an’ lift this 
birkie wi’ the cockaud in his head 
back till his seat again. Tell Jock 
Brown to get his boots on wi' a’ his 
micht, and drive thirr ladies to Dou- 
glass’s Hotel. An’, am sayn’, if ony 
o’ thae English bit craturs, wi’ their 
clippy tongues, lays hand on bit or 
bridle o’ ony o’ my horses, dinna spare 
the pitchin’ fork—pit it through them 
as ye wad a lock strae ;—I’ll hae nae 
rubbery in my stable-yaird—I'm braw 
freens wi’ the Justice-Clerk.” 

As affairs now appeared to grow 
serious, the Noah’s Ark disembogued 
the whole of its living contents, and a 
minute inspection of the stables was 
commenced by the whole party. The 
ladies, in the mean time, who had some 
confused idea that all was not right, 
were looking anxiously from the win- 
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ows, and if the elder lady had been 
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an attentive observer of her compan- 
jon’s looks, she would have seen a 
flush of surprise suffuse her whole 
countenance as her eyes for an instant 
rested on one of the gentlemen who 
stood apparently an uninterested spec- 
tator of the proceedings of his friends. 
Asimilar feeling of amazement seemed 
to take possession of the champion of 
the ladies, as he recognised the same 
individual. He left his antagonist in 
the very middle of a philippic that 
ought to have sunk that gentleman in 
his own estimation for ever, and walk- 
ing hurriedly up to the gentleman who 
was still in what is called a reverie, 
said, — 

“ Mr Harry !—hope ye’re quite 
well, sir ?” 

“© What ?—Copus?” replied the 
gentleman, “ I’m delighted to see you 
again.. Who are you with just now?” 

“ Family, sir—great family—equal 
toa duke, master says ;—lady’s-maid 
uncommon pleasant, and all things 
quite agreeable.” 

«Do you mean you are with a duke, 
Copus ?” 

“ Bless ye! no sir, only equal to it. 
Master has bought a Scotch chiefship, 
and we’re all a-going down to take 
possession. Master-made all the tar- 
tans himself afore we left off trade.” 

“ J don’t understand you—what is 
he ?”” 

“ Smith, Hobbins, and Huxtable, 
they called us at Manchester,—great 
way of business—but master, old Smith, 
has retired, and bought this here 
Scotch estate, and makes us all call 
him Ben-na-Groich.” 

« And his family, Copus ?” 

‘* Only his old sister, and our young 
lady.” 

f Well,—her name ?”” 

“* Miss Jane. She’s a niece, they 


It must be evident to the most 
unpractised eye, that the young gen- 
tleman recognised by his old servant, 
and the pretty young lady in the 
plain chariot, are the hero and heroine 
of this true story. And a very fitting 
hero and heroine they would have 
been for a tale of far higher preten- 
sions than the plain, unvarnished one 
which it is now our duty to deliver, 
At present, all we can afford to tell 





say, of old Smith—Ben-na- Groich, T 
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ail 
means ; but I don’t b'lieve it. She’s 
a real lady, and no mistake ; and, they 
say, will havea prodigious fortin. By 
dad, our old ’ooman takes prodigious © 
care of her, and is always a snubbing.” 

“© My dear Copus, say not a word 
of having seen me; you can be the 
greatest friend I ever had in my life— 
you'll help me ?” 

* Won't I ?—that’s all ;—’clect all 
about Oriel, Mr Harry, and Brussels? 
Ah! them was glorious days !’’ 

“‘ We shall have better days: yet, 
Copus, never fear.” 

After a few minutes’ conversation, 
the face of affairs entirely changed. 
An apology was made by his lordship 
in person for the mistake of his ser- 
vant ; that individual was severely re- 
primanded, greatly to the satisfaction 
of Mr Copus; the two greys were. 
peaceably yoked to the plain chariot, 
and Jock Brown cracked his whip and 
trotted off at a pace that set loose the 
tongues of all the dogs in the village. 

‘* What a barbarous set of people 
these Lowlanders are,” exclaimed the 
senior lady—* so different from the 
brave and noble mountaineers. My 
brother, the chieftain, is lucky in hay- 
ing such a splendid set of retainers, 
and the tartan he invented is very be- 
coming.” 

“ Vell,, only to think of picking 
up my old master in a inn-yard!” mur- 
mured Mr Copus, resuming his old 
position, and fixing his guarding arm 
once more inside of the rumble-rail ; 
‘after all the rum goes we had to- 
gether at Oxford and Brussels. No- 
thing couldn’t be luckier than meeting 
a old friend among them Scotch sa- 
vages. Do ye know, Mariar, they 
haven't no breeches ?”’ ; 

‘* For shame, Mr Copus!” 






the reader is the fact of their being 
consumedly in love,—that their love 
proved its truth by not running very 
smoothly,—and that, at the moment 
at which we have brought them on 
the stage, they had had no communi- 
cation for several months before. The 
delight, therefore, of Henry Raymond 
on recognising Jane Somers at Meg 
Dods’s door was equalled by his sur- 
prise. He formed one of a party going 










































































































































































































































































































































































down for the twelfth of August to the 
moors of his friend, Lord Teysham:; 
but the interview he had had with his 
former domestic, Bill Copus, who had 
attended him through his career at 
Oxford, and afterwards for a short 
time to the Continent, somewhat coovled 
his zeal as a sportsman, by adding to 
his hopes as a lover. The forced em- 
bargo laid on them by the hostess of 
Fushie Bridge, for she was resolute 
in refusing to take them on with a 
pair, and the cattle of the last stage 
were miserably tired, gave him time 
to lay so much of his plans before his 
friends as he saw fit ; and, long before 
the second pair, which had been with 
a party to Leith, had been refreshed, 
and were ready to start, his compan- 
ions had unanimously passed a reso- 
lution, “‘ that it was incumbent on the 
members of this excursion, collectively 
and individually, to give all possible 
aid and assistance to Henry Raymond 
in overthrowing the plans of all per- 
sons of the name of Smith, or of any 
other name or denomination whatever, 
and marrying a certain young lady of 
the name of Jane Somers.” 

But Lord Teysham, who united a 
great deal of good plain sense with his 
buoyancy of spirits, took him quietly 
aside, and asked him— 

«* Why; in heaven’s name, if he 
liked the girl, he didn’t propose for 
her in form ?” 

“ T have, my dear fellow,” replied 
Harry, “ and been refused.” 

«« By whom ?” 

“ The uncle. He wrote me a let- 
‘ter, saying my favour of 3d ult. had 
come duly to hand, and he declined 
the offer as expressed therein,—and 
he remains, sir, for self and niece, my 
obedient servant, Thomas Smith.” 

** But had he a right to send you 
this letter ?” 

** As guardian and uncle, I suppose 
he has; but as empowered by Jane 
herself, none whatever.” 

** But what’s his objection ?” 

*¢ I’ve an elder brother.” 

“ Well, but your governor is a 
close old boy. He has metal enough 
for a frigate besides his First-rate.’ 

« Yes; but he has told me a hun- 
dred times that tit for tat is the only 
game he plays at—whatever fortune 
I bring he will pay me over the same ; 
if I marry for love, I must live on it. 
I could give you a score or two more 

of his wise sayings.” 


“ 


Oh! thank ye—I've a good aa 


of my own ; but why, in the nameo a 


wonder, is he so distrustful? Can 
he give you credit for being able to 
choose, without bribing you, ag it 
were, to look out for a fortune ?” 

“« My father won't give credit to 
any one, especialy to me; besides, 
he has some little cause to be suspi- 
cious, for I’ve cleaned him out of 
trifle once ortwice, in a way that makés 
him slow to bite now. I have been 
on the point of marriage twice—once 
to old Crocky, and once to Stulz.” 

« How ?” 

“ Why, you see, last year I was 
dipt a little to the fishmonger, and 
wrote a matrimonial letter home, hint. 
ing at troussaus and other expenses, 
but mentioning no names. Nothing 
could please the old gentleman: so 
much, and it was on that oceasion he 
sent me up the paper properly signed 
and attested, binding himself to give 
me guinea for guinea whatever for. 
tune I might get with my wife. A 
thousand he sent me to do the needful 
in the way of jewels and other 
sents, set me square with all the 
world.” 

** And your progenitor was indig- 
nant at the disappointment ?” 

‘Oh! horribly ; and unless it had 
been for a four-year bill of Stulz, I 
shouldn’t have troubled him so soon. 
But, as I was aware that Walter knew 
of the obligation about my future for- 
tune, I gave him to understand that I 
was devoted to Miss Coutts, and that 
I had no reason to despair. The very 
thought of such a thing was death both 
tothe old Jack Dawand the young. The 
squire and his eldest hope would have 
been both in the poor-house if I had 
succeeded in carrying off the heiress, 
and had kept them to their bond. So, 
after a week or two, I let them off for 
their alarm, and a moderate tip. But 
all these things, my dear Teysham, 
are over now. I am resolved to marry 
Jane Somers, and cut both Stulz and 
Crocky.” “ie? 

“If you can get her; but this old 
monster, with the uncommon name, 
has her in his power. We must con- 
cert measures calmly, and we need 
not despair. Will she herself help 
us ?” 

«To be sure she will. Her new 
home must be misery to her. She is 
the daughter of a sister of this old 
Smith, who, by some chance or other, 
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ynarrieda gentleman. She hadalarge 
fortune, which now belongs to this 
only child. Colonel Somers has long’ 
been dead; the widow died a few 
years ago. Jane was then educated 
in the house of another guardian, a 
cousin of Colonel Somers, who lived 
near Bath ; andy on his lately being 
sent to India on a high command, she 
was claimed by this Manchester hob- 
goblin, and torn from all her old 
friends.” 

«« Yourself among the rest ?” 

« Just so—and now you know the 
whole story.” 

In which respect, as we conclude; 
the reader is by this time on a par 
with Lord Teysham, we quit the con- 
clave at Fushie Bridge, and proceed 
to the more splendid apartments in 
Douglas’s Hotel. 

In the little drawing-room that 
looks to St Andrew's Square, the even- 
ing seemed to have passed stupidly 
enough, Aunt Alice, after yawn- 


ing till tea time and scolding the 
greater part of that excellent time- 
killer, had at last, at about nine 
o'clock, betaken herself to her bed- 
room, to bring down the Scottish 
Chiefs—a book of manners and statis- 


tics from which all her notions of the 
Scottish nation of an early period 
were derived. Waverley, and the 
other northern stories of the enchan- 
ter, supplied her with all her modern 
information ; and not very bad sour- 
ces they would have been, if Miss 
Alice had been able to understand the 
language in which they were written. 
But our noble vernacular was to her 
a more impenetrable mystery than 
any revealed at Eleusis,; and it was, 
perhaps, on this aecount that she en- 
tertained so decided a preference for 
the performance of Miss Porter. 

Jane Somers, whom we have hither- 
to represented as either listless orsleep- 
ing, was sitting busily engaged in the 
somewhat unusual occupation of think- 
ing. And, as her thoughts were wan- 
dering about Lansdowne, and a vast 
apartment, nobly lighted and filled 
with the sounds of revelry by night, 
we need not be surprised if they occa- 
sionally made a detour to the stables 
of Fushie Bridge, and the sight that 
met her there. While musing deeply 
on these very interesting-subjects, our 
friend Copus: entered the room and 
said— 

** Please mim, one of the vaiters 


here kpéws all about them ‘here 
places as master talks so much om; 
paps Miss Alice would like to hear 
about ’em ?” 

«J will tell my aunt; William,” 
said the young lady, and returned to 
her former musings. 

Copus retired and shut the door. 

A low voice at her ear as she agaitt 
rested her head upon the arm of the 
sofa, whispered “ Jane!” 

On looking up she saw a tall man 
dressed in the usual waiter’s costume, 
with a large white cloth spread over 
his left arm. . 

“‘ Harry Raymond!” she said, but by 
some unaccountable instinct speaking, 
even in the extremity of her surprise, 
in a tone of voice that scarcely reach- 
ed beyond the person she addressed, 
—‘In Heaven’s name, what do you 
here ?—in this disguise? Aunt Alieé 
will detect you, and then my situation 
will be made doubly miserable.” 

« Then it is miserable, Jane?— 
Why do you submit to it? Ah, Jane, 
you have forgotten, surely, the pro- 
mises you gave me.” 

‘‘ Forgetfulness seems to have exist- 
ed on more sides than one. Ihave 
been four months in Lancashire, and 
am indebted, at last, to a chance meet« 
ing in Scotland for being recalled to 
your recollection.” 

** Recollection | echoed the young 
man, in the liveliness of his emotion, 
flinging the white cloth upon the floor. 
** Good heavens! what can have put 
such a notion into your head? I have ~ 
written letter upon letter, both to you 
and your guardian—that is, after I 
found out where you had gone to— 
my letters to you have not been an- 
swered ; my letter to him was an- 
swered by a refusal.” 

‘«* Harry, Harry, he never consulted 
me—I never’’——- but here she check- 
ed herself, as perhaps she considered 
that the vehemence of her denial might 
be construed into something very like 
an anxiety to retract it,—and whether 
this was the construction put on it, or 
not, all we have to say is, that on Miss 
Alice Smith slipping quietly into-thée 
room, with a volume of the Scottish 
Chiefs in her hand, she almost scream- 
ed, as she saw a stranger seated on 
the sofa beside her niece, and holding 
her very earnestly by the hand. 

«‘ How !—what’s all this?” ex 
claimed Miss Alice. ‘* Them Seotch 
is the oddest people!” 
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«Young lady nearly fainted, ma’am,; 
at some accounts I was giving her of 
the Highlands, ma’am. I’m waiter 
here, ma’am ; and it’s part of my busi- 
ness, ma’am, to give all sorts of in- 
formation to the English families as 
they pass through the city, ma'am.” 

«* And what were you a telling of 
to this young lady ?” 

“Only a few incidents that occa- 
sionally happen in such wild scenes 
as Fash-na-Cairn or Ben-na-Groich. 
They say the new Ben-na-Groich is 
an English nobleman, with a very 
handsome sister ;—I was merely telling 
this young lady here what would pro- 
bably be the fate of the beautiful 
Englishwoman.” 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed Miss 
Alice: “no wonder she fainted, poor 
thing. What was it?—for mercy’s 
sake—what will they do to her ?” 

“‘Fash-na-Cairn and all his clan 
have been at war for hundreds of 
years with Ben-na-Groich. He will 
probably lead a foray upon the new 
chief, and carry off his sister.” 

“‘ Gracious !—how old is this Fash- 
na-Cairn ?” 

“* About five-and-twenty. He has 
buried his fifteenth wife. They sel- 
dom live more than three months.”’ 

« Oh, Jane! Jane! we’re lost—ruin- 
ed—murdered! Waiter, I’m the sister 
of Ben-na-Groich, the wictim of Fash- 
na- Cairn !” 

“‘ Sorry, ma'am, I’ve alarmed you; 
but perhaps the friends of the clan 
may gather round Ben-na-Groich, 
and succeed in capturing Fash-na- 
Cairn.” 

«* And what then?” enquired Miss 
Alice, with a glimpse of hope. 

«¢ Oh, then it is the universal custom 
for the next in blood of the chieftain, 
if she be unmarried, to cut off a finger 
of the prisoner every day with an old 
hereditary hatchet kept for that pur- 
pose, till he relents, and offers to make 
her his bride. If he does so before he 
has lost the fingers of both hands, the 
feud is at an end.” 


Miss Alice shuddered at the thoughts 
of cutting off a young man’s fingers. 


Ben-nit- Groich. 


« Oh, waiter, this is dreadful ne 
I'm certain my poor brother knew 
thing of this when he purchased that 
horrible property.—And: what will 
they do to him if the furry succeeds ?" 

‘* Tie him up in a wolf's skin, and 
hunt him to death with bloodhounds.” 

“‘ My poor brother, my poor bros 
ther! And he so fat, and subject to 
the gout!—But it’s quite true—it's 
exactly what they did to the Bohemian 
in Quentin Durward.” ' 

«‘ The present Fash-na-Cairn is a 
descendant of Le Balafré.” 

‘* Oh, the monster !—Have they no 
police at Ben-na-Groich, nor even spe. 
cial constables ?—no justice of peace?” 

‘‘ The only justice there is the dirk 
and claymore.—But the young lady 
seems revived now. Do you take sup. 
per ?—I'll send the chambermaid di- 
rectly, ma’am.” 

When the historical and veracious 
waiter left the room, the long and 
stately figure of Miss Alice sank slowly 
down upon the sofa. Jane Somers’s 
face was buried in her hands, and, by 
the tremors that ran through her whole 
frame, and the redness of what was vi- 
sible of her cheeks and neck, it was 
evident that she was nearly in convul- 
sions with some powerfully suppressed 
feeling. The aunt, of course, consi- 
dered it to be the result of terror, 
whatever sager guess the reader may 
make upon the subject, and gave way 
to a fit of dolorous lamentation, that 
did not much contribute to her niece's 
recovery. 

‘«* This comes of pride, and being one 
of the Scottish chiefs! To be eaten 
up by bloodhounds, and have his sister 
carried off by Fash-na-Cairn! Blue 
Beard was a joke to him—fifteen wives, 
and only five-and-twenty !—more than 
three per annum since he came of age! 
I will put my brother on his guard the 
moment we arrive.—This is truly a 
barbarous country, and inhabited by 
nobody but murderers and cannibals, 
Hobbins and Huxtable will be amazed 
to hear of their partner’s fate—and my 
brother never was partial to dogs!” . 


Cuarter III. 


The castle of Ben-na-Groich was an 
old square building, situated in a wild 
ravine of the North Highlands. It 
consisted of little more than a high 


tower of the rough stone of the coun- 
try, at one corner of a low mass 

building, in many parts fallen into 
decay, and presenting an appearance. 
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of strength and massiveness, on which 
my attempt at beauty would have 
been thrown away. One side of the 

ware had something more of a habit- 
able look than the remaining portions, 
from the circumstance of its chimneys 
being newly rebuilt and tastefully 
whitewashed ; the roof also was re- 
paired, and the windows fitted with 
glass, —a luxury which was considered 
ueless by the inhabitants of the re- 
maining three sides, the said inhabit- 
ants consisting of two or three cows, 
half a score of dogs, and one or two 
old representatives of Fingal, who 
clung to their ancient habitation with 
a local attachment that would have 
done honour to a cat. 

On the evening of the 10th of Au- 
gust, the parlour (for it was nothing 
nore, though bearing the nobler desig- 
nation of the hall) was occupied by a 
solitary gentleman of somewhat solid 


dimensions, who cheered his loneli- 


ness by an occasional stir of the fire, 
and a frequent sip at a tumbler of 
whisky toddy. From time to time he 
went to the window and listened. The 
cataract that rushed down the ravine 
would have drowned any other ex- 
ternal sound, even if such had existed ; 


and with an expression of increased 
il humour after every visit to the 
window, the gentleman renewed his 
former occupation of sipping the 
toddy and stirring the fire. 


“Some folly or other of sister 
Alice,” at last he grunted, “ putting 
of her time in Edinburgh. They 
ought to have been here by two 
o'clock, and here it is eight, and not a 
sound of their wheels. That cursed 
tivulet, to be sure, drowns every thing 
ele; ‘tis worse than our hundred 
horse engine. I wish they were here, 
for being a Highland chieftain is lone- 
ly work after all—no coffee-house— 
no club—no newspaper. Hobbins 
was right enough in saying, ‘ I should 
soon tire ;’ but tire or not, I am too 
proud to go back—no! Young 
Charles Hobbins shall marry Jane 
Somers. I will settle them here for 
three or four months in the summer, 
and we can all go back to his house 
for the rest of the year. A real 
chieftain will be something to look at 
there, though, in this cursed country, 
it does not seem to create much admi- 
ration. 
Alice ?” 

The gentleman walked to the win- 
dow once more, and opening it a little 
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way, shouted “ Angus Mohr! Angus 
Mohr!” A feeble voice in a short 
time answered from the dilapidated 
end of the building. 

‘“* Her’s comin —fat ta tiel does 
ta fat havril want?” Uncertain steps 
not long after sounded along the 
creaking passage ; the door was open- 
ed, and presentéd to the impatient 
glance of the new proprietor the vi- 
sage of the grumbling Gael. He was 
an old decrepit man, with bright 
ferocious eyes gleaming through his 
elf-locks. If he had succeeded in 
making a “ swap”’ of his habiliments 
with any scare-crow south of the Tay, 
he would have had by far the best of 
the bargain, for his whole toilet con- 
sisted in a coarse blue kilt or petti- 
coat (for it had none of the checkers 
that give a showy appearance to the 
kilt;) his stocking—for he only re- 
joiced in one—was wrinkled down 
almost over his shoe; his coat was 
tattered and torn in every variety of 
raggedness ; and the filth, which was 
almost thick enough to cover the 
glaring redness of his fortnight’s 
beard, showed that Angus Mohr took 
very little interest in the great ques- 
tion about the soap duties. “ Fat d’ye 
want, auld man ?”’ enquired the visi- 
tor—* bringin’ a poddy a’ this way to 
hear ye’r havers.”’ 

«© ] merely wish to know, Angus, 
if there is any lad here you can send 
to the side of the hill to see if a car- 
riage is coming this way.” 

‘¢ Tere’s a laud oot in the byre,” 
replied Angus; ‘ but he’s four score 
year auld, an’ has been teaf and blind 
since they took him to Inferness jail 
for dirking the packman—tiel tak 
their sowls for pittin an honest man in 
ony such places—ye can pid him gang, 


“if ye like.” 


‘«s Why, if he’s deaf and blind, An- 
gus, he will be no great help.” 

«Ten gang yersel’; petter that 
than sitting filling yer pig wame wi’ 
whisk Pg 

« You shall have a glass, Angus, 
when I have tea brought in.” 

‘¢ An’ little thanks for it too. ‘It’s a 
small reward for comin’ a’ this way 
through the cauld.” 

«¢ You may go now,” said our fat 
friend, who was now more anxious to 
get quit of his visitor, than he had 
been for his appearance. ‘ 

“ Tiel a pit, tiel a pit; no without 
the glass ye promised.” 

« Be off, sir—be more respectful to 
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your superiors. I am chief of this 
elan.” 


‘«« He’s ta chief!” cried old Angus, 
with a laugh that shot a chill into the 
gallant chieftain’s heart—* he’s ta 
chiefis, he? Hu! hu! hu!” 

*‘ For goodness’ sake, old man, go 
back to your own room. You shall 
have a whole bottle; I'll send it to 
you directly.” 

«‘ Mak it a gallon, an’ I'll gang. 
Mak it a gallon—it will do for twa 
days.” 

** Well, well, you shall have a gal- 
lon—only go,” urged the now alarm- 
ed proprietor ; for Angus, perceiving 
his advantage, went on increasing in 
his demands, and the self-elected chief 
began to perceive that his subjects 
were not so obedient as he had ex- 
pected ; and vague ideas of dirks and 
drownings occurred hurriedly to his 
mind. 

Angus, however, seemed for this 
time satisfied with his prize, and re- 
sumed his way to the lower regions, 
muttering and growling as he went, 
as if he had been a highly injured in- 
dividual, and leaving the fat gentle- 
man in a very uncomfortable frame of 
mind. 

“« Savages!” he murmured to him. 
self; ‘‘ by dad, we shall all be murdered 
to a certainty. However, when all 
my own servants arrive, we shall turn 
Angus and the blind old man out of 
the castle, and have things a little bet- 
ter managed than this. But it cer- 
tainly is very strange my sister does 
not come! Our new man, Copus, is 
a stout fellow, and would keep this 
old raseal Angus in order.” 

“‘ Fat, in the tiel’s name, are ye 
skirlin’ there for?” said the sharp 
voice of that uncourteous seneschal, 
as he put his shaggy head out of the 
glassless orifice that served as a win- 
dow ; “‘ are we a’ teaf, think ye?” 

* Hallo, old feller!’ shouted the 
voice of Copus in reply, “leave off 
your hinfernal jabber, and open the 
door, will ye?” 

** Open’t yersel’, and be t—d till 
ye,” screamed the old man—*her’s 
no servant 0’ your’s, I’m thinking.” 

** William, isn’t there never a bell ?”’ 
enquired Miss Alice. 

** Bell!’ re-echoed Mr Gopus; “no, 


nor nothing else that.a gentleman is - 


acquainted with ; so here I thinks, 
ma‘am, we must stay all night, for 
that ‘ere waterfall wont let nobody 
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hear, and the old lunatic, as peeps out. 
of the hole in the wall, don’t seem ig. 
clined to be civil.” 

“‘ Oh, for heaven's sake, William, 
try again—shout as loud as you are 
able.” 

*¢ Hillo! hillo! hillo!” 

‘*‘ What’s the matter?” exclaimed 
the voice of the new proprietor him. 
self, at the same moment that his head 
appeared at the window. 

‘* Here we are, sir,” replied Copus, 
‘‘ half dead with fear and hunger, and 
yet can’t get in to our own house.for 
love or money.” 

‘* I'll open the door myself,” said 
the chieftain, and putting for the 
nonce his newly acquired dignity into 
his pocket, he waddled through the 
blustering passages, and turned the 
key with his own hand. 

«‘ And this, then, is Ben-na-Groich 
Castle,” sighed Miss Alice, as at 
length she entered the parlour, lean. 
ing on the arm of her niece, and look. 
ing round with a dolorous expression 
that would have furnished a study for 
a picture of despair. 

** Even so,” replied her brother, 
with an attempt at a joyous chuckle 
that died off into a groan. 

“Oh, brother Ben—since Ben-na- 
Groich you insist on being called— 
oh, brother Ben, what tempted you 
to buy such a place as this ?—in such 
a country? — among such hideous 
people ?” 

“Partly a bad debt that the late 
owner was on our books,—partly a 
desire to be a regular chief, and 
astonish the Huxtables; but cheer 
up, sister, things will be better in a 
day ortwo. We shall all put on our 
tartans—cheer up you too, niece 
Jane, Charles Hobbins will be here 
ere long—I’ve got some clothes ready 
for him too, and intend to give hima 
black feather, and make him as good 
a downy-whistle as you can desire.” 

‘Ah, brother!” interposed Miss 
Alice, “ that would have been all very 
well a short time ago, and it would 
have been delightful to see you with 
your henchman and jellies and dow 
whistles—but 'tis too late now. O 
brother! we are doomed to destruc 
tion. Copus will tell you what he 
has seen this very day.” 

“«‘ Why, what has heseen ?—a ghost? 
—they are wery superstitious, and 
believe in the second sight.” ; 

« Oh first sight is quite enovgh for 
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us. Isaw them myself, though they 
were at such a distance, I confess, I 
took them for a flock of sheep.” 

«“ Who? — what was it you saw? 
—speak, Copus.” Thus adjured, our 
travelled friend, with a face from 
which the expression of alarm had 
not yet entirely subsided, commenced 
his narrative. 

“ This morning, sir, when we first 
changed ’osses, I gets off the rumble, 
sir, and leaves Mariar by herself. I 
goes into the small house while the 
cattle was a coming,—a lonely place 
sir, in the midst of a moor, sir,—and 
says 1 to the landlady, says I, ‘ here’s 
a fine day, says I.’ 

« * Make the mostof it,’ says she— 
‘you bid fair never to see another.’ 

«¢ You’re wery purlite,’ says I—* I 
don’t think I’m in a dying condition.’ 

««¢ Youcarry your death sentence at 
your breast,’ says she, in a hollow 
voice, like a drum with a hoarseness. 

«« What do you elude to,’ says I ?— 
and looking at my breast, sir, I seed 
nothing in life but this here watch- 
ribbon as you gived me, of your own 
tartan, you know sir. 

«¢ Why wear ye the badge of the 
doomed Ben-na-Groich ?’ says she— 
‘Know you not that his web is spun ?” 

“« There you're misinformed,’ says 
I, ma’am—¥ they’re all done by ma- 
chinery.’ 

“* Fool, says she, quite in a passion, 
you’ve put yourself under a ruined 
wall, and will be crushed to the dust 
by the tumble.’ 

“¢ Wrong again,’ says I, ‘for master 
has had the whole building repaired.’ 

‘«¢ Blind mole, you will take no warn- 
ing; perhaps because you don’t be- 
lieve—see there!’ And when I look- 
ed in to where she pointed, sure 
enough I sees ten or a dozen stout 
chaps all a-sharping of their swords 
upon great grinding-stones, at the other 
end of the house. 

«*¢ What's all them fellows arter?’ 
says I. 

“© Blood,’ says she. 

“¢ Blood and wounds!’ says I, ‘I 
never heared such a woman. “*Clect, 
at Oxford, hearing of an old Rotman 
Catholic lady they called the Civil, as 
spoke in that ‘ere fashion, and was a 
dealer in books and stationary, but, 
cuss me, if you doesn’t beat her hol- 
low. Whose blood do you mean, 
™ma’am ?’ 
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' «His who calls himself Ben-na- 


Groich.’” 

“Oh, brother Thomas, did you 
ever hear of the like?” shuddered 
Miss Alice. 

‘¢ A witch,” said the gentleman thus 
appealed to, with a very unsuccessful 
effort to appear disdainful. ‘* What 
more, Copus ?—did she say any thing 
else ?” 

‘ Lots more, but I’ve nearly forgot- 
ten it.” 

“ How long did this detain you ?” 

* Oh, he kept us waiting three or 
four hours,” interposed Miss Alice ; 
“ and when he came out, he couldn’t 
have been more unsteady if he had 
been a-drinking.”’ 

«‘ Yes, indeed, sir,”” added Maria, 
“his manners has been wery extraor- 
dinary ever since ; he has been either 
singing songs or sleeping, the whole 
way here.” 

‘¢ The interview was a very strange 
one. Did any one else see the ten or 
twelve men?” enquired the chief. 

« I seed one of them, sir,” replied 
Maria—“ a tall, handsome gentleman, 
in a green frock coat. He went to-« 
wards a horse that was tied near a 
stack of fuel, just at the moment Co- 
pus came out.” 

‘* Indeed ? 
pus?” 

** Oh yes. I saw a figure something 
as she describes it. He is the surest 
sign, the wild woman said, of some- 
thing awful ; they calls him Kickan- 
drubb.” 

« How strange!” 


Did you see him Co- 


repeated the 
chieftain, for the hundredth time—* a 
regular conspiracy, and nobody here 


to defend us. The old tiger down 
stairs, Angus Mohr, would be the first 
to kill us if he could, and what iswé 
become of us Heaven only knows.” - 

“st Better let the horses stay at the 
door, sir ; the carriage may be useful,” 
suggested Copus. 

‘¢ There’s no time to be lost, in- 
deed,” replied the master; ‘‘ but yet 
what would be the use of flying ? We 
are safer here than on the road.” 

« No, no; let us go, brother Ben— 
brother Thomas, I mean—for do you 
know that Fash-na-Cairn has vowed 
he'll have your life?” 

*¢ Who the devil is Fash-na- Cairn? 
—I néver did him any harm.” 
But his clan has been opposed to 
Ben-na-Groich for hundreds-of years, 
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Ho'll murder you and me! Oh dear! 
oh dear! he’ll force me to be Mrs 
Fash-na-Cairn!" Here Miss Alice, 
overcome by her horrible imaginings, 
covered her face with her hands ; but 
whether she wept or not history does 
not record. 

«¢ Will ye no let a poddy sleep, and 
be d—d till ye?” again screamed the 
shrill voice of Angus Mohr; ‘ hoo 
mony mair o’ ye southron prutes is 
coming yammering to the door?” 

No answer, apparently, was given 
to this enquiry, for it was renewed with 
bitterer tones than before. 

“ Fat’s a’ this o’t ?—wi’ swords and 
targets, an’ the Stuart stripe in yer 
plaids. Are ye come to harry ta auld 
fat man? huigh! hurra! Cot, an 
Angus had a dirk himsel’, he’d pit it 
up to the handle in ta fat cairl’s 
wame.” 

While these words of encourage- 
ment or enquiry were issuing from 
the wrathful native, a hurry of steps 
was heard upon the stairs—the clank 
of steel, as if of the crossing of swords, 
sounded in the passage, and with a 
shout, Fash-na-Cairn! Fash-na- Cairn! 
the parlour door was burst open, and 
six wild figures in the fall Highland 
costume rushed in upon the delibera- 
tions of the new chieftain and his 
household. One of the party seized 
the arm of aunt Alice; another, with 
a flat-sided blow of his claymore, laid 
our heroic friend Copus quietly on 
the floor; a third took Jane Somers 
by the hand as she sat retired in a 
corner of the room, and kept guard 
over her during the whole of the 
scene ; while the others placed them- 
selves opposite the astonished Ben-na- 
Groich himself, and pointed their 
4mpapons at his throat without saying 
a word. 

«© What do you want, gentlemen ?” 
said that individual, with a tremor in 
his voice that revealed the conflict 
within. “I'll give you a cheque for 
as much as you require—fix your own 
price! What shall it be?” 

“ Revenge!” said a hollow voice, 
proceeding from the chief of the party. 
«‘T have you now in my power—the 
first time after a search of eight hun- 
dred years.” 

«‘ What have I done? I never did 
you a mischief; if I did, I’m willing 
to pay damages, assessed by your own 
purveyor,” 


Ben-na- Groich. 
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« Your ancestor, Fin of the crooked 
finger, stabbed my ancestor Kenneth 
of the flat nose, as he dined with him 
in this hall in the reign of Fergus the 
First—give me back his blood.” 

«* Can't, indeed—haven’t a drop of 
it, or any one else’s blood—but I will 
pay the worth of it—only spare my 
life.” 

«* Fash-na-Cairn may spare, but on 
one condition—you have a sister.” 

“‘ Oh no, indeed, he hasn’t, sir,” 
said Miss Alice, * she died when she 
was quite a baby.” 

“ Speak, dog,” said the ruthless 
Fash-na-Cairn, kicking Copus as he 
lay on the carpet; * who is the sister 
of Ben-na-Groich ?” 

« That ‘ere middle-aged lady with 
the red nose. That's our Miss 
Alice.” 

“She must be Fash-na-Cairn's 
bride, or the Wolfskin must cover 
Ben-na-Groich.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed the 
disconsolate lady; “ will nothing do 
but that ?” 

‘«* Even that won’t save him—I see 
another maiden.” 

« Oh, I’m sure you are quite wel- 
come to Jane Somers,” said Miss 
Alice, ** my brother will give his con- 
sent directly—won’t you Thomas ?” 

‘* Say the word, and I give you the 
hand of friendship.” 

‘* What word,” asked the. sorely 
puzzled Ben-na-Groich ; “ I will say 
whatever is needful.” 

* Does the maiden herself consent? 
— hither the fair one of the 

ill.” 

Jane Somers was brought forward 
by her guard. 

«* Now, Jane,” began the Chieftain, 
“this here gentleman, Mr Fash-na- 
Cairn, is anxious to marry some one of 
my family—are you disposed to save 
me from murder and robbery by giv- 
ing him your hand ?” 

‘* To save you, my dear uncle, from 
any thing unpleasant, there is no sa- 
crifice I would not make.” 

‘“‘ There’s a dear good girl,” cried 
the Chieftain, delighted. ‘Take her; 
you are very welcome; and when I 
get home, which will be in three days 
from this time, I will send you some 
marriage presents. If you have any 
fancy for this estate, you shall have it 
a bargain ;—in the mean time let the 
rest of us get into the carriage, and be 
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off as fast as we can. Come, Copus, 
get up, you lazy hound—we must be 
off.” : 

“« Off or not off, sir, I doesn’t budge 
afoot. I stays with my young missus.” 

“« Very well, only let us out of the 
house.” While preparations were 
making for a rapid retreat, one of the 
brigands went upto Jane Somers and 
whispered, “ my carriage is waiting 
on the bridge. Lady Teysham and 
the other ladies at my shooting-box 
expect us every moment ; so be under 
no alarm.” 

Jane bowed her head and yielded 
to Her destiny, and since that time 
has been as happy a specimen of the 
married life as is often to be met with. 
Ben-na-Groich, on finding out the 
hoax, was too much afraid of the 
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ridicule of his friends to make it pub- 
lic ; and to this hour, Aunt Alice tells 
the most wondrous tales of the law- 
lessness of the Highlands, and the 
blood-thirstiness and revenge cha- 


racteristic_of a Scottish Chieftain. 


‘* Only to thik of people cherishing 
a resentment for nearly a thousand 
years, and only satisfying it at last by 
marriage or murder. Oh, Mrs Hob- 
bins, never believe what people says 
when they talk to you about the 
foodle system—the starvation system 
would be a much better name for it, 
for the whole country is made of no- 
thing but heath, and the gentlemen’s 
clothes is no covering from the cold ; 
and besides all that, they are indelicate 
to a degree! ”"—— 
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Tue Concivusion. 


Cuap. I. 


Tue argument, in the foregoing 
part of our discussion (in which we 
showed that morality is grounded in 
an antagonism carried on between our 
nature and our consciousness), is ob- 
viously founded on the assumption 
that man is born in weakness and de- 
pravity. We need hardly, now-a- 
days, insist on the natural sinfulness 
of the human heart, which we are told 
by our own, and by all recorded ex- 
perience, as well as by a_ higher 
authority than that of man, is despe- 
rately wicked, and runneth to evil 
continually. Deplorable as this fact 
is, deplorably also and profusely has 
itbeen lamented. We are not now; 
therefore, going to swell this deluge 
of lamentations. Instead of doing so, 
let us rather endeavour to review dis- 
passionately the fact of our naturally 
depraved condition, in order to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the precise. bearing 
which it has on the developement and 
destiny of our species, and at the same 
time to carry ourselves still deeper 
Into the philosophy of human. con- 
sciousness, 


To do good and sin not, is the great 
end of man; and, accordingly, we 
find him at his first creation stored 
with every provision for well-doing. 
But that this is his great end can only 
be admitted with the qualification that 
it is to do good freely ; for every bemg 
which is forced to perform its allotted 
task is a mere tool or machine, whe- 
ther the work it performs be a workggf 
good or a work of evil. If, there- 
fore, man does good by the compul- 
sion of others, or under the constrain- 
ing force of his own natural biases, 
he is but an automaton, and deserves 
no more credit for his actings than a 
machine of this kind does ; just as he 
is also an automaton if he be driven 
into courses of evil by outward forces 
which he cannot resist, or by the un- 
controllable springs of. his own natu- 
ral frame-work. But man will be 
admitted, by all right thinkers, to be 
not a mere automaton. But then, 
according to the same thinkers, 
man is a created being; and, there- 
fore, the question comes to be, how 
can a created being be other than an 
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automaton? Creation implies prede- 
termination, and predetermination im- 
plies that all the springs and biases of 
the created being tend one way (the 
way predetermined), and that it has 
no power of its own to turn them into 
any other than this one channel, what- 
ever it may be. How, then, is it pos- 
sible for such a being to do either good 
or evil freely, or to act otherwise than 
it was born and predetermined to act ? 
In other words, the great problem to 
be worked out is, How is man tqa.come 
to accomplish voluntarily the great 
end (of doing good—of well-doing) 
which he originally accomplished un- 
der compulsion, or in obedience to the 
springs of his natural constitution ? 

We undertake to show that the liv- 
ing demonstration of this great problem 
is to be found in the actual history of 
our race ;—that the whole circuit of 
humanity, from the creation of the 
world until the day when man’s final 
account shall be closed, revolves for 
no other purpose than to bring human 
nature to do freely the very same work 
which it originally performed without 
Sreedom ;—and that this problem could 
not possibly have been worked out by 
any other steps than those actually 
taken to resolve it. This shall be 
made apparent, by our showing, that 
in the actual developement of the con- 
sciousness of our species, two distinct 
practical stages or articulations are to 
be noted:—the first being an act of 
antagonism put forth by man against 
his paradisiacal or perfect nature, 
bringing along with it the Fall—(this 
is consciousness in its antagonism 
against good); the second being an 
act of antagonism put forth by man 
against his present or fallen nature, 
issuing in the Redemption of the world 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and the restoration of man to 
the primitive condition of perfection 
which he had abjured—(this is con- 
sciousness in its antagonism against 
evil). The practical solution of the 
problem of Human Liberty, will be 
seen to be given, in the developement 
of these two grand epochs of conscious- 
ness. 


In the first place, then, let us con- 
template man in his paradisiacal state. 
Here we find him created perfect by 
an all-perfeet God, and living in the 
garden of Eden, surrounded by every 
thing that can minister to his comfort 
and delight. Truly the lines are fallen 
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to him in pleasant places ; and, follow: 
ing his natural biases, his whole being 
runs along these lines in channels of 
pure happiness and unalloyed good 
good nameless, indeed, and inconeeiv. 
able, because as yet uncontrasted with 
evil, but therefore, on that very ac. 
count, all the more perfect and com. 
plete. He lies absorbed and entranced 
in his own happiness and perfection; 
and no consciousness, be it observed, 
interferes to break up their blessed 
monopoly of him. He lives, indeed, 
under the strictest command that this 
jarring act be kept aloof. He has no 
personality; the personality of the 
paradisiacal man is in the bosom of 
his Creator. 

Now, however enviable this state of 
things may have been, it is obvions 
that, so long as it continued, no con. 
ceivable advance could be made to. 
wards the realization of human liberty, 
Without a personality—without a self, 
to which his conduct might be referred, 
it is plain that man could not possess 
any real or intelligible freedom. All 
his doings must, in this case, fall to be 
refunded back out of him into the great 
Being who created him, and out of 
whom they really proceeded: and 
thus man must be left a mere machine, 
inspired and actuated throughout by 
the divine energies. 

But, upon the slightest reflection, it 
is equally obvious that man could not 
possibly realize his own personality 
without being guilty of an evil act— 
an act not referable unto God, a Being 
out of whom no evil thing can come— 
an act in which the injunctions of the 
Creator must be disobeyed and set at 
nought :—He could not, we say, re 
alize his own personality without sin- 
ning ; because his personality is re- 
alized through the act of conscious 
ness; and the act of consciousness is, 
as we have all along seen, an act of 
antagonism put forth against whatso- 
ever state or modification of humanity 
it comes in contact with. Man's para 
disiacal condition, therefore, being one 
of supreme goodness and perfection, 
could not but be deteriorated by the 
presence of consciousness. Conscious 
ness, if it is to come into play here, 
must be an act of antagonism against 
this state of perfect holiness—an act 
displacing it, and breaking up its mo- 
nopoly, in order to make room for the 
independent and rebellious “1.” In 
other words, it must be an act curtail- 
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ing and subverting good, and there- 
fore, of necessity, an evil act. Let us 
say, then, that this act was really per- 
formed—that man thereby realized his 
own personality : and what do we re- 
cord in such a statement but the fact 
of man’s “ first disobedience” and his 
Fall ? 

The realization of the first man’s 
personality being thus identical with 
his fall, and his fall being brought 
about by a free act,—an act not out of, 
but against, God ; let us now ask how 
man stands in relation to the great 
problem, the working out of which we 
are superintending——Human Liberty. 
Has the Fall brought along with it 
the complete realization of his free- 
dom? By no means. He has cer- 
tainly realized his own personality by 
becoming conscious of good. He has 
thus opposed himself to good, and per- 
formed an act which he was not forced 
or predetermined by his Maker to 
perform. He has thus taken one step 
towards the attainment of Liberty: 
one step, and that is all. The para- 


disiacal man has evolved one epoch 
in the developement of human con- 


sciousness ; and has thus carried us on 
one stage in the practical solution of 
the problem we are speaking of. Be- 
ing born good and perfect, he has de- 
veloped the antagonism of conscious- 
ness against goodness and perfection ; 
and thus he has emancipated the hu- 
man race from the causality of good- 
ness and perfection. 

But this antagonism against good, 
though it freed the human race from 
the causality of holiness, laid it at the 
same time under the subjection of a 
new and far bitterer causality—the 
causality of sin. For the consciousness 
of good, or, in other words, an act of 
antagonism against good, is itself but 
another name for sin or evil : and thus 
evil is evolved out of the very act in 
which man becomes conscious of good. 
And this is the causality under which 
we, the children of Adam, find our- 
selves placed. As he was born the 


‘child of goodness and of God, so are we, 


through his act, born children of sin 
and of the devil. 

Therefore the evolution of the se- 
cond epoch in the practical develope- 
ment of consciousness devolves upon 
us—the fallen children of Humanity. 
Just as the paradisiacal man advanced 
Us one stage towards liberty, by deve- 
loping in a free act the antagonism 
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of consciousness against the good un- 
der which he was born; so is it in- 
cumbent upon us to complete the pro- 
cess by developing the practical anta- 
gonism of consciousness against the 
evil of our natural condition. As 
Adam, in the first epoch of conseious- 
ness, worked himself out of good into 
evil by a free act, so have we, who 
live in the second epoch of conscious- 
ness, to work ourselves back out of 
evil into good by another act of the 
same kind; repeating precisely the 
same process which he went through, 
only repeating it in an inverted order. 
He, being born under the causality 
of good, transferred himself over by 
a free act (the antagonism of con- 
sciousness against good) to the cau- 
sality of evil, and thus proved that he 
was not forced to the performance of 
good. We, on the other hand, who are 
born under the causality of evil, have 
to transfer ourselves back by another 
free act (the antagonism of conscious- 
ness against evil), into the old causa- 
lity of good; and thus prove that. we 
are not forced to the commission of 
evil. Adam broke up the first causa- 
lity—the causality ef good; and eman- 


‘cipated our humanity therefrom, in 


making it thus violate the natural 
laws and conditions of its birth. But 
in doing so he laid it under a second 
and dire causality—the causality of 
sin; and this is the causality under 
which we are born: Whenever, there- 
fore, we too have trampled on the laws 
and conditions of our natural selves; 
have striven, by an act of resistance 
against evil, to return into the bosom 
of good, to replace ourselves under 
the old causality of holiness, to take 
up such a position that the influences 
of Christianity may be enabled to tell 
upon our hearts; in short, have vio- 
lated our causality just as Adam vio- 
lated Ais; then may the problem of 
human liberty be said to be practically 
resolved, for there are no conceivable 
kinds of causality except those of evil 
and of good—and both of these shall 
have then been broken through in the 
historical developement of our species. 

And here; let it be observed, that 
although, in putting forth this act of 
resistance against evil, we return un- 
der the old causality of good, and thus 
make ourselves obedient to its influ- 
ences, yet the relation in which we 
stand towards that causality is very 
different from the relation in which 
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the first man stood towards it. He 
had good forced upon him: we have 
forced ourselves upon it by a voluntary 
submission ; and in this kind of sub- 
mission true freedom consists ; because, 
in making it, the initiative movement 
originates in our own wills, in an act 
of resistance put forth against the evil 
that encounters us in our natural 
selves, whichever way we turn; and 
thus, instead of this kind of causality 
exercising a strictly causal force upon 
us, we, properly speaking, are the 
cause by which it is induced to visit 
and operate upon us atall. ‘ From 
the days of John the Baptist until 
now, the kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by 
force :" that is to say, it does not take 
them by force—it does not force itself 
causally upon us. On the contrary, 
we must force ourselves upon it by 
our own efforts, and, as it were, wring 
from an All-merciful God that grace 
which even He cannot and will not 
grant, except to our own most earnest 
importunities. 

Would we now look back into the 
history of our kind, in order to gather 
instances of that real operation of con- 


sciousness which we have been speak- 


ing of? Then what was the whole 
of the enlightened jurisprudence, and 
all the high philosophy of antiquity, 
but so many indications of conscious- 
ness in its practical antagonism against 
human depravity? What is justice, 
that source and concentration of all 
law? Is it a natural growth or en- 
dowment of humanity? Has it, in its 
first origin, a positive character of its 
own? No; there is no such thing as 
natural or born justice among men. 
Justice is nothing but the conscious- 
ness of our own natural injustice, this 
consciousness being, in its very es- 
sence, an act of resistance against the 
same. Do the promptings of nature 
teach us to give every man his due? 
No, the promptings of nature teach 
us to keep to ourselves all that we 
can lay our hands upon ; therefore it 
is only by acting against the prompt- 
ings of nature that we can deal justly 
towards our fellow-men. But we can- 
not act against these promptings with- 
out being conscious of them, neither 
can we be conscious of them without 
acting against them to a greater or a 
less extent; and thus consciousness, 
or an act of antagonism put forth 
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against our natural selfishness, lies at 
the root of the great principle upon 
which all justice depends—the princi. 

le suum cuique tribuendi. Therefore, 
in every nation of antiquity in which 
wise and righteous laws prevailed, 
they prevailed not in consequence of 
any natural sense or principle of jus. 
tice among men, but solely in conse. . 
quence of the act of consciousness, 
which exposed to them the injustice 
and selfish passions of their own hearts, 
and, in the very exposure, got the bet- 
ter of them. 

If we look, too, to the highest seets 
of ancient philosophy, what do we be. 
hold but the developement of conscious. 
ness in its antagonism against evil, and 
an earnest striving after something 
better than any thing that is born with. 
in us? What was the whole theoreti. 
cal and practical stoicism of antiquity? 
Was it apathy, in the modern sense of 
that word, that this high philoshopy 
inculeated? Great philosophers have 
told us that it was so. But oh! doc. 
trine lamentably inverted, traduced, 
and misunderstood! The “ apathy” 
of ancient stoicism was no apathy in 
our -sense of the word—it was no 
inertness—no sluggish insensibility— 
no avoidance of passion—and no fold- 
ing of the hands tosleep. But it was 
the direct reverse of all this. It was, 
and it inculeated, an eternal war to be 
waged by the sleepless consciousness 
of every man against the indestructible 
demon-passions of his own heart. The 
amabse of stoicism was an energetic 
acting against passion ; and, if our 
word apathy means this, let us make 
use of it in characterising that philo- 
sophy. But we apprehend that our 
word apathy signifies an indifference, 
a passiveness, a listless torpidity of 
character, which either avoids the pre- 
sence of the passions, or feels it not; 
in short, an unconsciousness of passion, 
a state diametrically opposed to the 
apathy of stoicism, which consists in 
the most vital consciousness of the 
passions, and their consequent subju- 
gation thereby. It has been thought, 
too, that stoicism aimed at the anni- 
hilation of the passions ; but it is much 
truer to say, that it took the strife 
between them and consciousness, as 
the focus of its philosophy ; it found 
true manhood concentrated in this 
strife, and it merely placed true man- 
hood where it found it—for it saw 
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» lies at clearly that the only real moral life of beneath it, and wore smiles of eternal 


© upon humanity is breathed up out of that constancy ; but when the storm arose, 
princi. seething and tempestuous struggle. then Hatred, which had been over- 
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1 which with us. Do what we will, and the place of Love knew it no 
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ieoreti- The Epicureans sailed upon an- pleasant occasion for their exercise 
iquity ? other tack. The Stoics sought to arose, then the selfish passions, of 
ense of reproduce good, by first overthrowing which Consciousness had taken no 
oshopy evil; the only method, certainly, by note, broke loose, and Charity and 
rs have which such a reproduction is practi- Generosity were swept away by an 
! doc. cable. They sought to build the avalanche of demons. 
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the first man stood towards it. He 
had good forced upon him: we have 
forced ourselves upon it by a voluntary 
submission ; and in this kind of sub- 
mission true freedom consists ; because, 
in making it, the initiative movement 
originates in our own wills, in an act 
of resistance put forth against the evil 
that encounters us in our natural 
selves, whichever way we turn; and 
thus, instead of this kind of causality 
exercising a strictly causal force upon 
us, we, properly speaking, are the 
cause by which it is induced to visit 
and operate upon us atall. “ From 
the days of John the Baptist until 
now, the kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by 
force :"” that is to say, it does not take 
them by force—it does not force itself 
causally upon us. On the contrary, 
we must force ourselves upon it by 
our own efforts, and, as it were, wring 
from an All-merciful God that grace 
which even He cannot and will not 
grant, except to our own most earnest 
importunities. 

Would we now look back into the 
history of our kind, in order to gather 
instances of that real operation of con- 
sciousness which we have been speak- 
ing of? Then what was the whole 
of the enlightened jurisprudence, and 
all the high philosophy of antiquity, 
but so many indications of conscious- 
ness in its practical antagonism against 
human depravity? What is justice, 
that source and concentration of all 
law? Is it a natural growth or en- 
dowment of humanity? Has it, in its 
first origin, a positive character of its 
own? No; there is no such thing as 
natural or born justice among men. 
Justice is nothing but the conscious- 
ness of our own natural injustice, this 
consciousness being, in its very es- 
sence, an act of resistance against the 
same. Do the promptings of nature 
teach us to give every man his due? 
No, the promptings of nature teach 
us to keep to ourselves all that we 
can lay our hands upon ; therefore it 
is only by acting against the prompt- 
ings of nature that we can deal justly 
towards our fellow-men. But we can- 
not act against these promptings with- 
out being conscious of them, neither 
can we be conscious of them without 
acting against them to a greater or a 
less extent; and thus consciousness, 
or an act of antagonism put forth 
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against our natural selfishness, lies at 
the root of the great principle upon 
which all justice depends—the princi- 
ple suum cuique tribuendi. Therefore, 
in every nation of antiquity in which 
wise and righteous laws prevailed, 
they prevailed not in consequence of 
any natural sense or principle of jus- 
tice among men, but solely in conse- 
quence of the act of consciousness, 
which exposed to them the injustice 
and selfish passions of their own hearts, 
and, in the very exposure, got the bet- 
ter of them. * 

If we look, too, to the highest sects 
of ancient philosophy, what do we be- 
hold but the developement of conscious 
ness in its antagonism against evil, and 
an earnest striving after something 
better than any thing that is born with- 
in us? What was the whole theoreti- 
cal and practical stoicism of antiquity ? 
Was it apathy, in the modern sense of 
that word, that this high philoshopy 
inculeated? Great philosophers have 
told us that it was so. But oh! doc- 
trine lamentably inverted, traduced, 
and misunderstood! The “ apathy” 
of ancient stoicism was no apathy in 
our sense of the word—it was no 
inertness—no sluggish insensibility— 
no avoidance of passion—and no fold- 
ing of the hands tosleep. But it was 
the direct reverse of all this. It was, 
and it inculeated, an eternal war to be 
waged by the sleepless consciousness 
of every man against the indestructible 
demon-passions of his own heart. The 
awabsae of stoicism was an energetic 
acting against passion ; and, if our 
word apathy means this, let us make 
use of it in characterising that philo- 
sophy. But we apprehend that our 
word apathy signifies an indifference, 
a passiveness, a listless torpidity of 
character, which either avoids the pre- 
sence of the passions, or feels it not ; 
in short, an unconsciousness of passion, 
a state diametrically opposed to the 
apathy of stoicism, which consists in 
the most vital consciousness of the 
passions, and their consequent subju- 
gation thereby. It has been thought, 
too, that stoicism aimed at the anni- 
hilation of the passions ; but it is much 
truer to say, that it took the strife 
between them and consciousness, as 
the focus of its philosophy; it found 
true manhood conceutrated in this 
strife, and it merely placed true man- 
hood where it found it—for it saw 
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clearly that the only real moral life of 
humanity is breathed up out of that 
seething and tempestuous struggle. 

The passions are sure to be ever 
with us. Do what we will, 


‘¢ They pitch their tents before us as we 
move, 
Our hourly neighbours ;” 


Therefore, the only question comes to 
be—are we to yield to them, or are we 
to give them battle and resist them? 
And Stoicism is of opinion that we 
should give them battle. Her voice is 
all for war; because, in yielding to 
them, our consciousness, or the act 
which constitutes our peculiar attri- 
bute, and brings along with it our pro- 
per and personal existence, is obliter- 
ated or curtailed. 

The Epicureans sailed upon an- 
other tack. The Stoics sought to 
reproduce good, by first overthrowing 
evil; the only method, certainly, by 
which such a reproduction is practi- 
cable. They sought to build the 
Virtues upon the suppression of the 
Vices, the only foundation which ex- 
perience tells us is not liable to be 
swept away. But their opponents in 
philosophy went more directly to 
work. They aimed at the same end, 
the reproduction of good, without, 
however, adopting the same means of 
securing it: that is to say, without 
ever troubling themselves about evil 
at all. They sought to give birth to 
Love without having, first, laid strong 
bonds upon Hatred. They strove to 
establish Justice on her throne, with- 
out having, first, deposed and over- 
thrown Injustice. They sought to 
call forth Charity and Generosity 
without having, first of all, beaten 
down the hydra-heads of Selfishness. 
In short, they endeavoured to bring 
forward, in a direct manner, all the 
amiable qualities (as they were sup- 
posed to be) of the human heart, with- 
out having gone through the inter- 
mediate process of displacing and 
vanquishing their opposites through 
the act of consciousness. And the 
consequence was just what might have 
been expected. These amiable chil- 
dren of nature, so long as all things 
went as they wished, were angels; 
but, in the hour of trial, they became 
the worst of fiends. Long as the sun 
shone, their love basked beautiful 


beneath it, and wore smiles of eternal 
constancy ; but when the storm arose, 
then Hatred, which had been over- 
looked by Consciousness, arose also, 
and the place of Love knew it no 
more. Justice worked well so long 
as every one got what he himself 
wanted. But no sooner were the de- 
sires of any man thwarted, than Injus- 
tice, which Consciousness had laid no 
restraint upon, stretched out her hand 
and snatched the gratification of them ; 
while Justice (to employ Lord Ba- 
con’s * metaphor) went back into the 
wilderness, and put forth nothing but 
the blood-red blossoms of Revenge. 
Generosity and Charity, so long as 
they were uncrossed and put to no 
real sacrifice, played their parts to 
perfection ; but so soon as any un- 
pleasant occasion for their exercise 
arose, then the selfish passions, of 
which Consciousness had taken no 
note, broke loose, and Charity and 
Generosity were swept away by an 
avalanche of demons. 

Such has invariably been the fate 
of all ‘those epicurean attempts to 
bring forward and cultivate Good as 
a natural growth of the human heart, 
instead of first of all endeavouring to 
realize it as the mere extirpation of 
evil ; and hence we see the necessity 
of adopting the latter method of pro- 
cedure. Every attempt to establish 
or lay hold of good by leaving evil 
out of our account, by avoiding it, by 
remaining unconscious of. it, by not 
bringing it home to ourselves, must 
necessarily be a failure; and, sooner 
or later, a day of fearful retribution 
is sure to come—for the passions are 
real madmen, and consciousness is 
their only keeper; but man’s born 
amiabilities are but painted. masks, 
which (if consciousness has never oc- 
cupied its post) are liable to be torn 
away from the face of his natural 
corruption, in any dark hour in which 
the passions may choose to break up 
from the dungeons of the heart. 

The true philosopher is well aware, 
that the gates of paradise are closed 
against him for ever upon earth. He 
does not, therefore, expend himself 
in a vain endeavour to force them, or 
to cultivate into a false Eden the fic- 
titious flowers of his own deceitful 
heart ; but he seeks to compensate for 
this loss, and to restore to himself in 





* Lord Bacon calls revenge a species of wild justice. 
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some degree the perfected image of 
his Creator, by sternly laying waste, 
through consciousness, the wilderness 
of his own natural desires, for he well 
knows, that wherever he has extirpa- 
ted a weed, there, and only there, will 
God plant a flower, or suffer it to 
grow. But the epicurean, or false 
philosopher, makes a direct assault 
upon the gates of paradise itself. He 
seeks to return straight into the arms 
of good, without fighting his way 
through the strong and innumerable 
forces of evil. He would reproduce 
the golden age, without directly con- 
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fronting and resisting the ages of iron 
and of brass. By following the foot- 
steps of nature, he imagines that he 
may be carried back into the paradise 
from which his forefather was cast 
forth. But, alas! it is not thus that 
the happy garden is to be won; for, 
“* at the east of the garden of Eden” 
hath not God placed “ cherubims, and 
a flaming sword which turns every 
way, to keep the way of the tree of 
life ?” and, therefore, the epicurean is 
compelled, at last, to sink down, out- 
side the trenches of paradise, into an 
inert and dreaming sensualist. 


Cuapter II. 


Neither overrating nor underrating 
the pretensions of philosophy, let us 
‘now, as our final task, demonstrate 
the entire harmony between her andthe 
scheme of Christian revelation. Phi- 
losophy has done much for man, but 
she cannot do every thing for him; 
she cannot convert a struggling act 
(consciousness in its antagonism 
against evil); she cannot convert this 
act into a permanent and glorified 
substance. She can give the strife ; 
but she cannot give the repose. This 
Christianity alone can give. But nei- 
ther can Christianity do every thing 
for man. She, too, demands her pre- 
requisites; she demands a true con- 
sciousness on the part of man of the 
condition in which he stands. In other 
words, she demands, on man’s own 
part, a perception of his own want or 
need of her divine support. This 
support she can give him, but she 


cannot give him a sense of his own 


need of it. This philosophy must 
supply. Here, therefore, Christianity 
accepts the assistance of philosophy ; 
true though it be, that the latter, even 
in her highest and most exhaustive 
flight, only brings man up to the 
point at which religion spreads her 
wings, and carries him on to a higher 
-and more transcendent elevation. Her 
apex is the basis of Christianity. The 
highest round in the ladder of philo- 
sophy is the lowest in the scale of 
Christian grace. All that true philo- 
sophy can do, or professes to do, is 
merely to pass man through the pre- 
paratory discipline of rendering him 
conscious of evil, that is, of the only 
thing of which he can be really con- 
scious on this earth ; and thus to place 


him in such a position as may enable 
the influences of loftier truth, and of 
more substantial good, to take due 
effect upon his heart. The discipline 
of philosophy is essentially destruc- 
tive—that of Christianity is essentially 
constructive. The latter busies her- 
self in the positive reproduction of 
good; but only after philosophy has, 
to a certain extent, prepared the 
ground for her, by putting forth the 
act of consciousness, and by thus exe- 
cuting her. own negative task, whieh 
consists in the resistance of evil. 
Christianity re-impresses us with the 
positive image of God which we had 
lost through the fall ; but philosophy, 
in the act of consciousness, must first, 
to a greater or a less extent, have 
commenced a defacement of the fea- 
tures of the devil stamped upon our 
natural hearts, before we can take on, 
in the least degree, the impress of that 
divine signature. 

Such, we do not fear to say, is the 
preliminary discipline of man, which 
Christianity demands at the hands of 
philosophy. But there are people 
who imagine that the foundation-stone 
of the whole Christian scheme con- 
sists in this; that man can, and must 
do, nothing for himself. ‘Therefore, 
let us speak a few words in refutation 
of this paralyzing doctrine. 

Do not the Scriptures themselves 
say, “ask and it shall be given unto 
you.” Here, then, we find asking 


made the condition of our receiving: 
and hence it is plain that we are not 
to receive this asking ; for supposing 
that we do receive it, then this can only 
be because we have complied with the 
condition annexed to our receiving it; 
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or, in other words, it can only be be- 
cause we have practised an anterior 
asking in order to obtain the asking 
which has been vouchsafed to us. 
Therefore this asking must ultimately, 
according to the very first requisitions 
of Christianity, fall to be considered 
as our own act; and now, then, we 
put the question to those who main- 
tain the doctrine just stated—must we 
not *‘ ask,’’ must not this “ asking” be 
our own deed—and do you call this 
doing nothing for ourselves? In the 
same way does not the Gospel say, 
“ seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you,” evidently 
holding forth seeking as the condition 
of our finding, and knocking as the 
condition upon which ‘it shall be 
opened.” And, now, must not this 
“seeking’’ and this ‘ knocking” be 
done by ourselves; and if they must, 
what becomes of the doctrine that man 
can do nothing, and must attempt to 
do nothing, for himself? 

This doctrine that we can do no- 
thing for ourselves is based upon an 
evident oversight and confusion of 
thought in the minds of the espousers 
of it. ‘ Attempt no toil of your own,” 
say these inert disciplinarians of hu- 
manity, * but seek ye the kingdom of 
heaven in the revealed word of God, 
and there ye shall find it with all its 
blessings.” True; but these teachers 
overlook the fact that there are two 
distinct questions, and two distinct tasks 
involved in this precept of ‘ seeking 
the kingdom of heaven.” To some 
people, the injunction, ‘‘ seek for it 
faithfully, and ye shall find it in the 
Scriptures,” may be sufficient. But 
others, again, (and we believe the gen- 
erality of men are in this predica- 
ment) may require, first of all, to be 
informed about a very different mat- 
ter, and may be unable to rest satisfied 
until they have obtained this informa- 
tion: they may demand, namely, an 
answer to a new question—but where 
shall we find the seeking of the king- 
dom of heaven? Before finding it- 
self, we must know how, and where, 
and in what way, we are to find the 
seeking of it; for that is the great se- 
cret which eludes and baffles our re- 
searches. : 

The only answer that can be given 
-to these querists is, you must find the 
seeking of it ix yourselves, The Bible 
reveals to us the kingdom of heaven 
itself; but philosophy it is that leads 
us to the discovery of our own search 
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after it. To this discovery philosophy 
leads us, by teaching usto know ourselves 
—by teaching us what we really are. 
And what does philosophy teach us 
respecting ourselves? Does she teach 
us that we stand in an harmonious re- 
lation towards the universe around us 
—towards the universe within us—to- 
wards the world of our own passions and 
desires—towards the strength or the 
weaknesses (be they which they may) 
of our own flesh and blood? And 
does she thus show us that the life of 
man here below is a life of blessedness 
and repose? No!—on the contrary, 
she shows us that our very act of con- 
sciousness, on the one hand; and, on 
the other hand, all the natural laws 
and conditions under which we are 
born, stand in a relation of diametri- 
cal discord towards each other: that we 
are made up of passions and suscepti- 
bilities, every one of which is thwarted 
and condemned in our very conscious. 
ness of it: that “ there is a law in our 
members” (the causal law) “ warring 
against the law in our minds” (the law 
of will, of freedom, of consciousness) ; 
and that the war between these two 
laws is one which no truce, brought 
about by human diplomacy, can ever 
still. For though consciousness may 
act against evil, yet it can never change 
the mere resistance of evil into a po- 
sitive body of good. Consciousness 
may resist wrath, but it cannot con- 
vert this resistance of wrath into a 
positive peaceful-mindedness. Con- 
sciousness may resist hatred, but this 
act cannot transmute the resistance 
of hatred into positive and substan- 
tial love. Consciousness may re- 
sist selfishness, but it cannot convert 
this resistance of selfishness into a de- 
cided and abiding spirit of charity. 
This conversion cannot be effected 
by consciousness or by philosophy, it 
must be effected by the intervention 
of a higher power—building, how- 
ever, on the ground-work which con- 
sciousness lays in its antagonism 
against evil; and this is what philo- 
sophy herself teaches unto man. She 
shows him, that so long as our con- 
sciousness and our passions merely, 
are in the field, although it is true 
that our regeneration must commence 
in their strife, yet that these elements 
meet together only in a bitter and in- 
terminable struggle, and do ‘not em- 
body of themselves any positive issues 
of good. Thus is he led by the very 
strife which philosophy reveals to 
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him, tearing his being asunder, to 
feel the necessity under which he lies 
of obtaining strength, support, and 
repose, from a higher source :—thus 
is he led by philosophy to discover, in 
the bitter strife between consciousness 
and his passions, his own importunate 
seeking of the kingdom of heaven, as 
the only means through whose in- 
tervention his struggling and _ toil- 
some acts may be embodied and per- 
petuated in glorious and triumphant 
substances—his resistance of hatred 
changed by Divine grace into Chris- 
tian love—-and all his other resistances 
of evil (mere negative qualities) trans- 
muted by the power of a celestial 
alchemy into positive and substantial 
virtues. 

Thus philosophy brings man up to 
the points which Christianity postu- 
lates, as the conditions on which her 
blessings are to be bestowed. In re- 
vealing to man the strife, which, in the 
very act of consciousness, exists be- 
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tween himself and his whole natural 
man, philosophy, of course, brings 
him to entertain the desire that this 
strife should be composed. But the 
desire that this strife should be com- 
posed, is itself nothing but a seeking 
of the kingdom of heaven. It is no 
desire on man’s part to give up the 
fight, to abandon the resistance of 
evil, but it is a determination to carry 
this resistance to its uttermost ‘issues, 
and then, through Divine assistance, 
to get this resistance embodied in posi- 
tive and enduring good. Thus phi- 
losophy having brought man up to 
the points so forcibly insisted on by 
Christianity—having taught him to 
* knock,” to ** ask,” and to * seek’’— 
having explained the grounds of these 
pre-requisites (which Scripture postu- 
lates, but does not explain), she then 
leaves him in the hands of that more 
effective discipline, to be carried for- 
ward in the career of a brighter and 
constantly increasing perfectibility. 


Cuarrter III. 


We will now conclude, by recapitu- 
lating very shortly the chief points of 
our whole discussion. 

I. Our first enquiry regarded the 
method to be adopted, and the proper 
position to be occupied when contem- 
plating the phenomena of man, and, 
out of that contemplation, endeavour- 
ing to construct a science of ourselves. 
‘the method hitherto employed in 
psychological research we found to be 
in the highest degree objectionable. 
It is this: the fact, or act of conscious- 
ness, was regarded as the mere me- 
dium through which the phenomena, 
or “ states of mind ”—the proper facts 
of psychology, as they were thought 
to be—were observed. Thus con- 
sciousness was the point which was 
looked from, and not the point which 
was looked at. The phenomena looked 
at were our sensations, passions, emo- 
tions, intellectual states, &c., which 
might certainly have existed without 
consciousness, although, indeed, they 
could not have been known except 
through that act. The phenomenon 
looked from, although tacitly recog- 
nised, was in reality passed over with- 
out observation ; and thus conscious- 
ness, the great fact of humanity, to- 
gether with all its grounds and conse- 
quences, has been altogether over- 


looked in the study of man, while, in 
consequence of this oversight, his 
freedom, will, morality—in short, all 
his peculiar attributes, have invariably 
crumbled into pieces whenever he has 
attempted to handle them scientifi- 
cally. 

We trace this erroneous method, 
this false position, this neglect of the 
fact of consciousness, entirely to the 
attempts of our scientific men to esta- 
blish a complete analogy between 
psychological and physical research ; 
and, to follow the error to its foun- 
tain-head, we boldly trace it up to a 
latitude of interpretation given to the 
fundamental canon of the Baconian 
philosophy : «‘ Homo, nature minister 
et interpres, de nature ordine tantum 
scit et potest, quantum observaverit, 
nec amplius scit aut potest.” 

As far as this great rule is held ap- 
plicable to the study and science of 
nature, we admit it to be unexception- 
able ; but when we find it so extended 
in its application as to include man 
indiscriminately with nature, we must 
pause ; and although this extension of - 
its meaning should be shown to be in 
perfect accordance with the whole spi- 
rit of Bacon’s writings, we must ven- 
ture, in the name of philosophy, and 
backed by a more rigorous observation 
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than that which he or any of his fol- 
lowers contend for, to challenge its 
validity, venerable and authoritative 
though it be. 

We do not, indeed, assert that this 
maxim, even when taken in its utmost 
latitude, contains any thing which is 
absolutely false ; but we hope to show, 
that, in its application to the science 
of man, and as a fundamental rule of 
psychology, it falls very far short of 
the whole truth, and is of a very mis- 
leading tendency. If it has acted like 
fanners upon the physical sciences, it 
has certainly fallen like an extin- 
guisher upon philosophy. 

The method laid down in this canon 
as the only true foundation of science, 
is the method of observation. The 
question then comes to be: can this 
method be properly applied to the 
phenomena of man, in exactly the same 
sense as it is applied to the phenomena 
of nature? The disciples of Lord 
Bacon tell us that it can, and must, if 
we would construct a true science of 
ourselves; but, in opposition to their 
opinion, we undertake to show, that, in 
the case of man, circumstances are 
evolved, which render his observation 
of his own phenomena of a totally dif- 
ferent character from his observation 
of the phenomena of nature. Let us, 
then, illustrate the method of observa- 
tion,—first, in its application to nature; 
and secondly, in its application to man. 

We will call nature and her pheno- 
mena B, and we will call the observer 
A. Now, it is first.to be remarked, 
that in A there is developed the fact 
of A’s observation of B: but the pro- 
per and sole business of A being to 
observe the phenomena of B, and A’s 
observation of the phenomena of B not 
being a fact belonging to B, Jit, of 
course, does not call for any notice 
whatsoever from A. It would be al- 
together irrelevant for A, when ob- 
serving the phenomena of B, to observe 
the fact of his own observation of these 
phenomena. Therefore, in the natu- 
ral sciences, the fact of A’s observa- 
tion of Bis the point looked from, and 
cannot become the point looked aé, 
without a departure being made from 
the proper procedure of physics. These 
sciences, then, are founded entirely on 
the method of simple observation. Ob- 
servatio simplex.is all that is here 
practised, and is all that is here neces- 
sary ; and, whenever it shall have been 
put forth in its fullest extent, the 
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science of B, or nature, may be consi- 
dered complete. 

Let us now try how the same me- 
thod of simple or physical observation 
works in its application to psychology. 
We will call man and his phenomena 
A; and, as man is here the observer, 
as well as the observed, we must eall 
the observer A too. Now, it is ob. 
vious that in A (man observed) there 
are plenty of phenomena present—his 
sensations, ‘* states of mind,” &c., 
and that A (man observing) may con- 
struct a sort of science out of these by 
simply observing them, just as he con- 
structed the natural sciences by observ- 
ing the phenomenaof B. And thisis 
precisely what our ordinary psycholo- 
gists have done, adhering tothe Bacon- 
ian canon. But the slightest reflection 
will show us that such a science of man 
must necessarily be a false one, inas- 
much as it leaves out of view one of 
his mostimportant phenomena. For, 
as in the preceding case of A and B, 
so now in the case of A and A, there 
is developed the fact of A’s observa- 
tionof A. But this fact, which, in the 
case of A and B was very properly 
overlooked, and was merely considered . 
as the point to*be looked from, cannot 


here be legitimately overlooked, but 
insists most peremptorily upon being 
made the point to be looked at; for 
the two A’s are not really two, but 
one and the same ; and, therefore, A’s 
observation of the phenomena of A is 
itself a new phenomenon of A, calling 


for a new observation. Thus, while 
physical observation is simple, philo- 
sophical, or psychological observation 
is double. It is observatio duplex : 
the observation of observation, obser 
vatio observationis. 

Now, we maintain, that the dis- 
ciples of the Baconian school have 
never recognised this distinction ; or 
rather have never employed any other 
than the method of single observation, 
in studying the phenomena of man. 
They have been too eager to observe 
every thing, ever to have thought of 
duly observing the fact of observation 
itself. This phenomenon, by which 
every thing else was brought under 
observation, was itself allowed an im- 
munity frem observation ; and entire- 
ly to this laxness or neglect, are, in 
our opinion, to be attributed all the 
errors that have vitiated, and all the 
obstructions that have retarded the 
science of ourselves, 
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The distinction which we have just 
Pointed out between these two kinds 
of observation, the single and the 
double, the physical and the psycho- 
logical, is radical and profound. The 
method to be pursued in studying na- 
ture, and the method to be pursued in 
studying man, can now no longer be 
regarded as the same. The physical 
method observes—but the psychologi- 
eal method swings itself higher than 
this, and observes observation. Thus 
psychology, or philosophy properly so 
called, commences precisely at the 
point where physical science ends. 
When the phenomena of nature have 
been observed and classified, the 
science of nature isended. But when 
the phenomena of man, his feelings, 
intellectual and other states, have been 
observed and classified, true psycholo- 
gy has yet to begin :—we have yet to 
observe our observation of these phe- 
nomena,—this fact constituting, in our 
opinion, the only true and all-compre- 
hensive fact which the science of man 
has to deal with—and only after it has 
been taken up and faithfully observed, 
ean philosophy be said to have coms 
menced. 

Further, the divergence which, in 
eonsequence of this distinction, takes 
place at their very first step, between 
psychological and physica] science is 
prodigious. In constructing the phy- 
sical sciences, man occupies the posi- 
tion of a mere observer. It is true 
that his observation of the phenomena 
of nature is an act—and that so far he 
is an agent as well as an observer,— 
but as this act belongs to himself, and 
as he has here no business with any 
phenomena except those belonging to 
nature, he cannot legitimately take 
any notice of this agency. But in 
constructing a science of himself man 
occupies more than the position of a 
mere observer—for his observation of 
his own phenomena is an act—and as 
this act belongs to himself whom he is 
studying, he is bound to notice it ; 
and, moreover, as this act of observa- 
tion must be performed before it can 
be observed, man is thus compelled to 
be an agent before he is an observer ; 
or, in other words, must himself act 
or create the great phenomenon which 
he is to observe. This is what he 
never does in the case of the physical 
sciences—the phenomena here observ- 
ed are entirely attributable to nature. 
Man has nothing to do with their 
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creation. In physics, therefore, man 
is, as we have said, a mere observer. 
But in philosophy he has, first of all, 
to observe his own phenomena (this 
he does in the free act of his ordinary 
consciousness): he thus creates, by 
his own agency, a new fact—the fact, 
namely, of his observation of these 
phenomena; and then he has to subject 
this new fact to a new and systematic 
observation, which may be called the 
reflective or philosophic conscious- 
ness. 

The observation of our own natural 
phenomena (observatio simplex), is the 
act of consciousness: the observation 
of the observation of our own pheno- 
mena (observatio duplex), or, in other 
words, the observation of conscious- 
ness is philosophy. Such are our 
leading views on the subject of the 
method of psychology, as contradis- 
tinguished from the method of physical 
science. 

II. The act of consciousness, or the 
fact of our observation of our own 
natural modifications having been thus 
pointed out as the great phenomena to 
be observed in psychology, we next 
turned our attention to the contents 
and origin of this act, subdividing our 
enquiry into three distinct questions : 
When does consciousness come into 
manifestation: How does it come into 
manifestation ; and what are the con- 
sequences of its coming into manifesta- 
tion. 

‘III. In discussing the question, 
when does consciousness come into 
manifestation? We found that man is 
not born conscious; and that there- 
fore consciousness is not a given or 
ready-made fact of humanity. In 
looking for some sign of its manifesta- 
tion, we found that it has come into 
operation whenever the human being 
has pronounced the word “ I,” know- 
ing what this expression means. This 
word is a highly curious one, and quite 
an anomaly, inasmuch as its true 
meaning is utterly incommunicable by 
one being to another—endow the latter 
with as high a degree of intelligence 
as you please. Its origin cannot be 
explained by imitation or association. 
Its meaning cannot be taught by any 
conceivable process ; but must be ori- 
ginated absolutely by the being using 
it. This is not the case with any other 
form of speech. For instance, if it be 
asked what is a table? a person may 
point to one, and say, “that is a table.” 
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But; if it be asked: what does « I” 
mean; and if the same person were to 
point to himself and say—* this is 
«I,’”—this would convey quite a 
wrong meaning, unless the enquirer, 
before putting the question, had ori- 
ginated within himself the notion “ I,” 
for it would lead him to suppose, and 
to call that other person “ I.” —This 
is a strange paradox, but a true one; 
that a person would be considered mad, 
unless he applied to himself a particu- 
lar name, which, if any other person 
were to apply to him, he would be 
considered mad. 

Neither are we to suppose that this 
word “1” is a generic word, equally 
applicable to us all, like the word 
«© man ;"’ for, if it were, then we 
should all be able to call each other 
« J,” just as we can all call each 
other with propriety, ‘ man.” 

Further, the consideration of. this 
question, by conducting us to inquiries 
of a higher interest, and of a real sig- 
nificance, enables us to get rid of 
most or all of the absurd and unsatis- 
factory speculations connected with 
that unreal substance which nobody 
knows any thing about — called 
“mind.” If mind exists at all, it ex- 
ists as much when man is born, as it 
ever does afterwards,—therefore, in 
the developement of mind, no new 
form of humanity is evolved. But no 
man is born “I”; yet, after a time, 
every man becomes “I.” Here, then, 
is a new form of humanity displayed 
—and, therefore, the great question, 
is,—what is the genesis of this new 
form of man ?— What are the facts of 
its origin? How does it come into 
manifestation ? Leave ‘ mind’’ alone 
ye metaphysicians! and answer us 
that. 

IV. It is obvious that the new form 
of humanity, called “I,” is evolved 
out of the act of consciousness, and 
this brings us to the second problem 
of our inquiry: how is the act itself 
of consciousness evolved ? A severe 
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serutiny of the act of consciousness 
showed us, that this act, or in other 
words, that our observation of our 
own phenomena, is to a certain ex- 
tent, a displacement or suspension of 
them; that these phenomena (our 
sensations, passions, and other modi- 
fications) are naturally of a monopo- 
lising tendency—that is to say, they 
tend to keep us wnconscious—to en- 
gross us with themselves,;—while, on 
the contrary, consciousness or our 
observation of them, is of a contrary 
tendency, and operates to render us 
unsentient, wnpassionate, &e. We 
found, from considering facts, that 
consciousness, on the one hand, and 
all our natural modifications on the 
other, existed in an inverse. ratio to 
one another—that wherever the natu- 
ral modification is plus, the conscious- 
ness of it is minus, and vice versa. We 
thus found that the great law regu- 
lating the relationship between the 
conscious man (the “ 1”) and the na- 
tural man was the law of* antagonism 
—and thus consciousness was found 
to be an act of antagonism; or (in 
order to render our deduction more 
distinct) we shall rather say was found 
to be evolved out of an act of anta- 
gonism put forth against the modifi- 
cations of the natural man. 

But out of what is this act of 
antagonism evolved? What are its 
grounds? Let us consider what it is 
put forth against? All man’s natu- 
ral modifications are derivative—and 
this act is put forth against all these 
natural modifications—there is not 
one of them which is not more or less 
impaired by its presence. It cannot, 
therefore, be itself derivative, for if 
it were, it would be an acting against 
itself, which is absurd. Being, there- 
fore, an act which opposes all that is 
derivative in man, it cannot be itself 
derivative, but must be underived— 
that is, must be an absolutely origi- 
nal, primary, and free act. This act 
of antagonism, therefore, is an act of 





* Our leading tenet may be thus contrasted with those of some other systems in a 


very few words. 


The sensual or Lockeian School teaches, that man becomes con- 


scious; or ‘‘1”’ in consequence of his sensations, passions, and other modifications ; 
the Platonic and Kantian Schools, teach that man becomes ‘‘I,’’ not in consequence, 
but by occasion of his sensations, passions, &c.; and this is true, but. not the whole 


truth. 


According to our doctrine, man becomes “ I” or a conscious Being, in spite 


of his sensations, passions, &c. Sensation, &c. exist for the purpose of keeping down 
consciousness—and consciousness exists for the purpose of keeping down sensation, 


&e,. &e. 
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freedom,—or, we shall rather say, is 
evolved out of freedom. Its ground 
and origin is freedom. 

But what are the explanatory 
grounds of freedom? We have but to 
ascertain what is the great law of 
bondage throughout the universe, and, 
in its opposite, we shall find the law 
or grounds of freedom. The law of 
bondage throughout the universe, is 
the law of cause and effect. In the 
violation, then, of this law, true free- 
dom mustconsist. In virtue of what, 
then, do we violate this law of bond- 
age or causality? In virtue of our 
human will, which refuses to submit to 
the modifications which it would im- 
pose upon us. Human will thus forms 
the ground of freedom, and deeper 
than this we cannot sink. We sum 
up our deduction thus: The “I” is 
evolved out of the act of conscious- 
ness—the act of consciousness is 
evolved out of an act of antagonism 
put forth against all the derivative 
modifications of our being: This act 
of antagonism is evolved out of free- 
dom; and freedom is evolved out of 
will; and thus we make will the low- 
est foundation-stone of humanity. 

Thus have we resolved, though we 
fear very imperfectly, the great pro- 
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blem—How does Consciousness come 
into operation? the law of antago- 
nism, established by facts, between 
the natural and the conscious man, 
being the principle upon which the 
whole solution rests. 

V. In discussing the consequences 
of the act of consciousness, we endea- 
voured to show how this act at once 
displaces our sensations, and, in the 
vacant room, places the reality called 
“I,” which, but for this active displace- 
ment of the sensations, would have 
had no sort of existence. We showed 
that the complex phenomenon in which 
this displacing and placing is embo- 
died, is perception. The “ I,” there- 
fore, is a consequence of the act of 
consciousness ; and a brighter phase 
of it is presented when the state which 
the act of consciousness encounters 
and displaces is a passion instead of 
being a sensation. We showed that 
morality originates in the antagonism 
here put forth. But we have already 
expressed ourselves as succinctly and 
clearly as we are able on these points ; 
and, therefore, we now desist from 
adding any more touches to this very 
imperfect Outline of the Philosophy 
of Human Consciousness. 
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